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MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE CITY OF AKHETATEN 

Bv K. DG GAHIS DAVIES, Mi. 

Whkv Professor Petrie, in his pmiibc season 1891—2 P laid bare the painted pavement 
oft be palace at Et.-Till (the sad fade of which bus added another count u* the indictment 
of a supine Department of Stated and with his genius for such processes bewitched si film 
of pointed surface from the wall of the private room of a magnate of Alchebitea, placed 
the delicate fabric between rough boards and sent it Lu Osfo:in safety, he made nil j 

[nvers or art ids heavy debtor*. 

[n the to tub reliefs of El-Atnarna, in the HtAluary of the boundary stelae, and on ann- 
momorutive tabled we have many a presentation of King Akbimaten and his family. But 
sculpture and tsainting differ vastly; and the material id which most of the ten^scenea 
are carried out hi si uorry mirror from which to reflect Beauty's face. The tmid-pLast^rred, 
lime-w as bed snrhice of brick walls Invited a more delicate presentation, and lb- 1 Providence 
which watches over children and abandons kings to their unhappy fates, left the two 
usiked Isibies of the royal pair playing Innocently on their cushion* when doom fell on the 
short-lived city. Thunk*- to Point, they caress each other still in the quiet of the Egyptian 
gallery of the Ash mo lean Museum ; surely one of the very prettiest relics that the wide 
pre-Christian world has bequeathed to eib. 

That ^rn's harvest, was so rich that a discovery to which a monograph might well 
have been devoted is commemumted by a couple of pages and a film Fiyur a Brownie 
camera in the memoir of the seasons work 1 . Tl is high time that something mure waa 
done for it ( though even now I propose to leave n proper appreciation iff its place m the 
history of An to more competent hands. PL I will, 1 hnpr\ do a measure of justice 
to the unknown artist of Akhctateii and add Largely to the number of th^e who cherish 
the memory tff the fragment* AMienaten has been called "the first individual in history*" 

Superlative are generally untrue; he might with jus much truth—that is to say, with not 
a tittle—be marked as the first tniui to love babies. Ancient artifftB never ventured really 
lu represent infante—the short episode of babyhood was over before they seized its salient 

softness_hut. perhaps this mail came nearer te it than any other. Obviously Akheuaten 

had not only required the attempt Fra in the artist, but had inspired Mm with u teal wish 
to -is far back as he dared into the tender time of babyhood 

What I wkt to do here is to call attention to the unpublished parte of the picture and 
shew this charming bagment in its nidation to the whole, It will surprise many to hear 
that more of the scene exists than is recorded in Prof Petrie's photograph, although he 
alludes to it in the text—nor. without one serious oversight. He speak* there (p r IS) of 
small figures of attendants being visible between those of the king and queen. But it is 
obvious from their privileged position and small sbe that they can be no other than the 

i Fetaix, IwU dmttnw^ FL I and pp. 2®. 

- Traced from tbe original by tbo kind ^eraiLaduc of tbu ksspef 1 of the A^kcaokari, «miJ pai cited under 
ci’Zeptkaiaily favourable conditions by my wifit. 

Jaunt, of Egypt* Arch vn. I 
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three elder princesses, As a matter of Suit their haippiy diarovarer hmi the iw'ft proof of it 
in his awn keeping. Amongst the rich, if fragmentary. r&words* he brought awjiv with him 
from El-Anmrmi, wkk many fallen Augments of this and similar scones the exact pro™ 
venance of which h no longer in his memory or in w obble notes 1 . Had other h'-ii=s— 
than that in which this jetsam w.w found yielded even sparse material of thin *ort. he 
would scarcely have foiled to notice such further i ns t juices of the custom of placing mural 
paintings of the royal family in the secular jus well as the final residences of the rich. 
These fragments aka, therefore, almost certainly come from house !3 a or from the only 
other locality from which mtmd paintings arc reported, the harem (f) of the i^ilnce itself 
In the latter ease the dadu only was preserved und shewed servants busy about the police. 
N^i doubt a picture of die building itself farmed the main scene above imd included the 
royal family und court 1 . Fragments 14. 15, 16 r ll! ma\ have come from this or fi similar 
source; mention of them is acaroolyto he looked for in Prof Petrie s succinct *ccuttn i -f hi- 
work. It in clear from his words that more than one wall of house IS had received sricli 
decaniLiuii, but we shall projn rly try to insert as many of the surviving frngrut-ute a* we 
can in the one picture who^e subjei I and Jirmug+ ruent are known to us*. 

Among these relics are parts of the bodies of nude girb whofce interlaced fignn -, 
characteristic chins, and lux attitudes import excellently with a group of children foiling 
against their mothers knee, such as utir picture demands*. PI- II shows, I think. that, 
the fragments fit well enough on to thr limb* left in the existing painting. I had in Ihct 
arranged them thus before it occurred to me that they probably belonged to the Ashmoban 
picture; for the body, being embraced on both sides by the arms of others, is decisively 
shewn to be the central figure uf a group uf three. The frogmenta are 30 broken usid 
incomplete that the exact relation uf the figures can never be recovered with Certainty, 
3 till less their original proportions and outline; but it is possible tq assert that the three 
elder children afeo made a very aLtractive group, and to find in it- evidences of the power 
and delicacy of the undent brush-work* and a sense of the beauty of the human frame 
which millennia uf rigid tradition Isad not destroyed 8 . Nude children were given a little 
of the animills' privilege of exemption from the severer rules uf propriety. 

Owing to its fragmentary atate, a dt-syri prion of the scene is called for. Its extent is 
not ascertainable, though careful intimation might reach sGtiie idea of its height and afford 
a rough minim inn uf the loftinesn, «>r otherwise, of the ground floor of an Egyptian mansion* 
a datum of considerable interest 7 . But For this a knowledge of the distance of the picture 

1 I derive this mforraaiiLia of course from Prof Petri0 himBotf, who with his usual accessibility and 
generosity has not iru ly allowed mu to r- >]*y auiI publish the fragmeits* to has given me all the help and 
informMioJi b- could The pieces are exposed in one of the crowded of t.hn Egyptolagkzd cfilfecttnn 
at University College, London. 

1 Ppehje, T*fl d A manat, PL XL. a Cf. Da vlev^V dwi rirsM* v„ PL T. 

4 Prof, Petrie mentions spiral auhjwt- ■*> liimdceied by falli-n frngmiifltn, bnt of tht&c mim -usem Uj 
have bean removtiLilc, tmk&A it I-.- fragment-- 33 and 3^, E* JmurTia in, PI, VI II |probably ifFani* a Pi|ilica 
of the rural aant For the ImiwI between kneeling: negro* Lete^ Ikut ra., Pt 11 l t PL lift. 

h if there ware a seennd sumilur picture on the opposite wall, lim ijirls in il. would probably fooe thr 
cither way. The group i» unusually involved iti croEuioqEicuce of the restriction of the fcjutfifc, *vd uf liih 
support alfordixl them by the rpieeii r s kniMi. 

*' E am roily too keenly aware that my dimmy rostoratSoM! whirb *my at nu imrv tlwn a rough indma 
lion of the prohahlft groujuiii' and ik^turee, nx>‘ njwn to were oiticnaiL M'nr wrii- not pctvdhlo hi the 
liuie at mv disposal 

t Vt h Axmrm n, PL XXXI L 
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fnmi the door {30 inches in the palace, according tu Fetriek and of the frieze, if there was 
one, La deeded. The excavations of Burcluu'dt and Feet umy be expected to do something, 
if not much* to ritect thh need 1 . 

The scene hay place within a pillared erection, but whether the supports arc thought 
of ji> round or square mi d as carrying the ceiling or only a light baldachin must be left to 
students of the town rains to decide. The former is more likely, as there is no indication 
of a dais and the columns intrude into the picture itself 3 . The room in which the pointing 
wns found appears to be one of a private suite, since both it and the next room {furnished 
with an inner cubicle and bathroom) are provided with screening walls inside the entrance 
to shut off the direct view 3 . This fitting makes the room less adapted for so noble a mural 
deoomtion, but file part containing the royal family might still lie in the uneiictim- 
l>ered apace ami be viewed from n pnipCT distance^ The wall from which the picture was 
taken over Kftcen feet long, The royal family occupied little more than five feet, so 
that, if the picture extended behind the screening wall as well, a large part of it was 
occupied by the figures r^t servants. Fragment shews the figures of two nurses (f) 
approaL'Iiing t.b- base iff a column. It is probable therefore that two columns have been 
completely lota, out behind lIk- king s stool and perhaps dosing the scene in that direction, 
and ii fourth on the left, outside which the nurses and lad ie?- in- iv airing stood. These 
attendants would be in several registers*. 

The king ^it- 1 -m a straight-legged stool with cushioned seat . Jlis feet rest on a 
fhadded IlMjtstooh the lower purl. of which is in a ln>x of richly painted wood. The 

cushion of red leather (f) extends right over this and the contiguous stool of the queen, 
the division between the two not being marked, nor oven that of the white sandals which 
both wear. The qneou, who ticcs Licr husband, recLines comfortably on u thick, cushion of 
like us si Le riu I t whether sitting upright like the youngest pr incases or lulling with her 
shoulder against the column and wills her right arm supporting her in that position. 
I think she must have held the sixth daughter Setepenre^ on her lap fl ; for we have a 
fmgineni u! a little hand clasping one nf her sisters fingers, which 1 cannot place else¬ 
where, The queen is dn-sjseii in ei long white robe, which half covers tier feet and forms a 


i Then* was. no aub-sceiwi in this cose. Borchardt luis noted thy ^l-jteuw of friezes in honeea at 
El .A C; UL l'Jl;i i/, fl. // f> H G. r No. iV>, ]\ ±4-. 

- [ rt ij'ii huri-• of tlfcfi |mlaj.e tin- myd qlinir* m- sot lnstwwn the '"lirraan in the middle of the [mil 
Et Amanta i, Pt, XVL11, XXV■ JU PL XIV : vi, Pk XlX T XXVUIJl 

:i Thb h pretty ef&ettHtl in tin- < -in* nf ifo» taproom Mifte, hut not in the punted chamber. It ipj&Gtrs 
from Ei Amu:rtnt llj, Pk Xt that nu additiuiMi] w^xidftn p dkitde within Uifr aoxweniug wall Isa.* dt@a]k|nukmL 

H*e^ El A m*irttu m, p. ±-. 

+ l\ iJLiiy [m J.hul the opposite wu)l of thin ^-irne room carried a very diuilar picture, nlni r portions of 
the fbotwtoula tijiij cushions asist, and that the titmit party walk contained pictures of tbn king lean lu^ 
from. Iua window to reward faithful nervum* <’ tragtwooLs fa iuid 33 1 Theso ilte tbn commonest subjects In 
tbs to inis, save for jriutinsja of the polite and toieph^ uml it 13 obyjous from this that the Lai] of the 
tomb was treated os a dwelling und not m a sepulchre. We [earn from the ruins that in. the palace of 
Akhenaten, Iu thut of his father at Thubw, juhI in tJ i L- iinTufiou ako, even the cuplkditcb ivorrr ^mumeDttd 
with pkitflift i-f cikaketrs jars;, ate., •** ji likdiy iku; the piirt of tht Jilhuh- was treated, walk, 

d^ira, and ceilings. 

<XEi Amama vi f PL XVII and Sealim eu Zrir&hr.f. dg. Spniak^ m, 6n, These uteok arc yettcmlly 
of obon j iidald with ivory* but here of white stucOoed wood with ooLouphI oruatuentatimu 
u So in ScMAPES, ibidLt 77. 78, El A mama ui^ PL XXXIV ; vi, PL XYIL 


I-S 
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background to two of the three girfo nt, her k|w*e T ft is tied with u lung rod flash 1 , Ilwr 

u LiOi l- is written ne^ir the column-. 

The two little princesses, Nefemefrtmten the younger (to dfetitigtUfsb her from her 
mother) 5 and NdhsiiK, are seated beside one another on rush ion* placed on the ground at 
their mother's side. The former, turning to wan Is her still smaller sinter. Gnteases her by 
lifting her rounded chin us if for a kiss and the hahy responds by throwing her arm round 
the others ncck> Even at Lhetr tender age both wear as earrings heavy discs of gold in 
the shape of a tied ribbon from which tour beaded tassels hang, Indeed this seems, like 
the modern Arab baby's earring, to be a distinctly youthful ornament Sound thrir necks 
hang loose strings of tine bead work, and bracelets are clasped on the wrist and forearm. 
But they, os well as their elder sisters are not incommoded with tun her dress. If we 
except the elongated skulls, the enormous eyes ami lip*, and the scraggy neck, which ittlecL 
their father s retd or magnifii>.d deformities, the lines of their profiles and bodies are 
beautifully rendered. Had this been a fragment discovered in =4 sale room, it would pro¬ 
bably have been set down to a Japanese master of peculiar tendencies. The creases in the 
soft flesh of the children on neck and body und at the elbow and knee are delicately 
indicated, as well as the collar-boucs and the dimple m the corner of the mouth, A black 
tine adumbrates the opening between the lip: a device to which RaLuesri te artists fell 
heirs. We may note too that tlie vital reform made i_u the drawing of the fool by the 
marking of the toes and flattening of the outer arch of the fooL wus observed in painting 
also*. 

It may l^ie said at nnee however that Prof. Petrie’s claim that the artist took the 
revolutionary step of indicating the high lights by the use of powdered orpiment cannot be 
justified. T his bright yellow dust is. as I have observed m other cases, the result of the 
degradation of the yellow pigment under the action of dump und hu* been transferred r-i 
the bodies from the adjacent background, where masses of the same bright powder can be 
seen. Nor is it found by chance consisLeatly where Light might fall, but on conflicting 
sides. Besides, the supposed practice id Lint Linkable at this era. Light and shade, like 
foreshortening and other optical departures from the normal aspect. were things which the 
artist had only to observe with a view Vo eliminating them as blots upon a picture; his 
task being to depict, not immediate impressions, but things as recalled in typical fonn. 

The height of the knees in the extant part of the group of the three sifters indicates 
their coin para trie size and ugeg. Merfcaten Ls in the mildN-p Makinten on her right and 
fEnkWnpaten on her left\ The last-named wears the side lock, its length being «tended 
by the addition of a fringe of blue tasselled (* ) tags* 

By the enlargement of the royal fondly from two to five of six, new light iw thrown on 
the date at which this house (which, its the Largest. in Akhetaten. one might attribute with 

1 It iihtrtikl probably duj^tbd from the bt^jm rather than from the lap iScnixot, M ti, 7 ft. HCi 

1 Tin* fraijmuM wauhi hp higher up dhovc bur ihoolilftr, 

a W* see her iia a tickling in the smut of her nimsc At the burial of iVltik tit tern liWuioijn dt PLulilui 
yruftftfji, Vtn, PI IX); for I thick tSmt. afi^r *jJ] T the name must W- hers, howev w swamt the room. Tbtu 
MekUiteu died about the 13th year of the mgn_ 

* Schafer* Von A JTvnjf, ISO, 

1 The modem reader of the picture must be reminded, ip order to VLflaniLsr the scene, that the three 
girle Are to be thought of aa »\Aa by fide at right angina, or nmiy j^s to the; pbim **f the picture facing the 
king, 

* €f. Vihev. mbmttra, PI. XLL 
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Home probability to the high priest Mcryif^ or to Ay I was d«catituL It can scarcely be 
earlier than tbfc fourteenth or fifteenth year of the reign 1 . Thus the designers- and sculptors 
of the city were buried for many yean? with the decoration of the eternal homes of the 
king's servants in the necropolis and the perpetuation of his memory there* "before they 
had time to devote to the adornment of the private houses even uf the richest citizens. 
Borehardt has shewn that scants similar to this were regarded aa part uf the furniture of 
the better doss houses, in the form of tittle sculptured icons of which many example* 
have come down to us. They were sometimes set at the top of a Little Highfc of steps as on 
a dais am] ftirninhcd with folding doors Lu keep theta from injury. It should have con¬ 
tributed to the making of happy Louie* in the capital that the house* held the idolized 
pictures of this most domesticated of king* dandling Lis wile ;iud children on his knee or 
making Mertateu happy with new earrings, and of the no less enamoured queen bringing 
him flowers to smell, filling Lis cup, and clasping on his collar for him. 

The date suggested For the picture shews that it was a product of the art of Akheiuten 
when at its zenith — and probably exhibits the high-water mark of Egyptian painting 
be lore its swift decline, One sign there is that might militate against the date given- 1 
had supposed that the form of the cartouche of the sun-god in which his name is given as 
** the light (shu) which is in the disc/' had given way to a slightly different wording before 
this 3 . Yet here it is seen several years later than its last appearance in the tombs {frag¬ 
ments & and 11 ). 

The extent of the custom of painting the walls of private houses and the nature of the 
subjects adopted for the purpose may be learnt by the supposition that what is exhibited 
on tomb wfdb is derived directly from domestic exemplars. But wo need direct evidence 
from town sites, 1 make no apology therefore for presenting renders with reproduction® of 
ma st of the fragments which Prof. Petrie has rescued from Tell eLAmfUtia and in adding 
brief notes. Ail these pieces (Noe. 1 to 33, Pis HI and IV) are on a uniform layer of mud 
rarely exceeding one-eighth of an inch in thickness, evidently the Facing uf well built and 
pointed brick walk A very thin layer of stucco gives the surface needed for painting. 
Heuce the fragments are extremely fragile and perishable. 

(1) Foot of man, facing right, resting on a footstool without cushion (from a companion 
scene to PL II). 

(2) Decorative woodwork above a cushion, the mandrakes shewing that this is the 
right way op. It might be the bottom of Nefertitf* Foote tool and the top of one daughters 
cushion. No, 21) being part of the other and both from the coiiipaniun scone. 

(3) Mon at work or a&lccp, sitting on a black pad. 

(4) Fragment* of a garment (() shewing solid blue diamonds alternating with white (?) 
open unes and bordered with rows of blue, red and blue beads or spff* and by red and 
blue lengths of fringe. 

(5) Face of Akhcnaten, bending across the pillar of a kiosk ; hence from n scene in 
which he distributes rewards from a window (0* The face is too small for PL 17. 

(6) A female hand of large size holding decorated staff, a sash (?) of blue and green 
wiLh white edgings, and something dse(0* Due thinks of insignia of office sn the hand of 
a courtier. 

{ 7 ) A column with decorations carriod out in black on white or light huff. 


1 See El n. IS, 7- 


1 El Amarnti 7 
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IJartouchts i4 the A ten, in ilia earlier furm T against a man?* akin {tliai i*, bourn! 
round the arm on a thready and hanging in the centre of a ooHilt. 

(U T IU) Parts of tlx- whit..- robe ■. pf a Syrian of feir eoiuplnxiuti ± v r itli tin.- usual edging 
uinJ fringe. File figure nmy conn: from the device of \ Tuited Egypt often found on 
balcony panels or be that of an ambassador ji t Ornrt. 

ill r 12) Arm of KeFertiti with bracelet Insuring the ^artouchi; ^ of the atm-god across 
bars of blue and grwn inlay on gn|d, 

(13) Lower part of a princess from a bottom register. 

tl4> Gateway of u temple or palace, with a table (separate pieces^ White ogufiiEt 
a white gTonml 

(l* 1 ) approaching a hunth siipptirLed hy cal imnil * t'hfcst; turn- .? white" Ik&sci and 

are dr corat t-d. .ilnice the panelling of blue hur* agaimit yellow by blue mid vt?lW r I nuns 
alternately Sprays entwine its, and the columns are efinnectol by coloured hnngitig^ 

(1G) A <JBok (/} at work in a vaulted chamber with white walls: a tahte i+ behind him. 
[Cl Tdl et Amartei f 1 J 1. XT, if? 

(17) A female (^attendant carrying a fitti (/), 

(IS) Head of a bownig{i) servant. 

(10) Eoucpiet of throe papytrtas heads, the bound with red and U]m ribbtmx 

i-20> Long hiur ,if a lady who wears a brigh tly coloured cape or collar. Perhaps that of 
an attendant, but -Wfrrtiti herself winttiunsj wears her hair hanging 1 , 

i2! t J lirt-i- frogmentH of richly decorated eapr^s, such ns are worn by royalty especially. 
The huge mw >m the right is probably the ting? in PL I; the similar one may be his in 
another picture, and the ihirrf Xefertiti *. The nuhturs juv not- sharplv divided but tongues 
of Hno are drawn up over the green, and of red over yellow. The topmost row looks like 
head work, the yellow nmndmkes {0 are probably the known glaze pendants in that form. 
The material of the plain bands of colour is not evident, 

1221 Several fragments obviously go together to form the design of United Egypt, and 
there is little doubt that it cornua from the stool of Akhenaton in Pi IJ, The bar of tin 
chair on which this fretwork stands ia white, as is also the design, with blue blab* au the 
stems of the plants of the South (lei LI and the North (right) and dm usual clonm on the 
mm sign. 

(23) lhe sunn* design was evidently repeated on a smaller scale in another scene. Sis 
steins of the south*™ plant grew out of the cultivated fond (not, like the papyrus, out of 
the marshes) and immediately to the right of them Lft it doth which, though coloured like 
the cushions, seems from its position to Iff the robe of a Syrian captive. If so it extends 
to his heels, and No. 4 (reversed J would seem to form the other outline of it 

1 24) Shews a light bull stripe, sejKinited from a white one bv three rod line*. If this 
be the dress of a sou them captive, it would form a parallel to the exceptional loincloth of 
tnvn of Punt iii the tomb of Pujcimro r al, Tfrubefl, 

(2;.5 S A friigmcut of the elbow or knee of uae of the prmuesaea with the name i in black 
on yellow) of Mektaten. It might be placed in PL II, the ana being that of Mortaten 
thrown round her sister's neck. But the latter in that picture seem* to be ^Enkhsenpaten. 

(2li) Two nurses or ladies-in*waiting standing behind a column, the base ,,f which L 
Been on the right. Probably from the lost port on the left of the scene of PL II, 


1 El A mania vi, t'L II ii rid .Kmin^s (it Clsutitut vm, li 


PI ute I V 
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MUTIAL FAINTINGS IN THE CITY OF AKEETATTCN 

Other fragments hi Pixut Petrie 1 * colUefeien, not shown in the phtw, include: 

^T) Pieces of a cushioned footstool, just like that in PL II, but with coarser decora¬ 
tion of the woodwork, and so from a oompanion scene. 

(28) A fragment of decoration, probably fanning the lower rows af No, I, 

(29) A cushion above and wntaiwni^k belpWj like No, *J r of wbinb it S3 perhaps the com- 
panicrtL A female foot in white sainlui appears to rest on the woodwork. 

( 30 ) A large white comics with coloured fnnids* perhaps from Lbe top of the kiosk or 
balcony. 

(SI) Two small men's heads together* 

(32) Four small hold heads of servants nr priests in a row (light flesh tints). 

(33) The bottom of a place window or its framework('), shewing a panelled dado 
(blue on yellow t\ Above this an/ bine panels* 

Besides these there is a number of fragments of coarser sort, showing flowers mid birds* 
probably from a pavement- These are all chronicled here in the fear that the rarity of 
direct evidence from city sites will always give them u value which in themselves they do 
not carry. 


* L El Amdrwi r, PL VIJ. 
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ON THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HIERARCHY 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, L>.Ljtt. 

The pieces of information that I have gathered together in this article indicate, I think, 
that scholars' have hitherto laid too modi stress upon the inferiority of the [art played by 
women in the worship of Egyptian divinities. 'That they have done so is dooBUen due in 
large measure to the well-known and oft-quoted assertion of Herodotus, ii,§ 35; ipSrm yvt^ 
fter ovoetaa aim epati o* 8<*v ofae acEptt Se, vdirrav re *«n wmrietv "tfo woman 

mroMt the priestly iijftas either Jar « god ar tt godde&s* hut men in ttfl ottex. 

Yet this assertion is m disagreement with what the- ancient authority himscll says in 
two other pnaaages «f the mine Ink*. In § 54 lie speaks of two women, priestess*-*. being 
carried away from Thebes by (%oenieians, ipeutv i* Bitfiv* Sfcx&P*' 4> ^ rwv - }mt * 
again in jjo<i be designates the same women -«%■ ipo.t ywahav "Ike comtf*rtited (i.e , pnvxthj) 


iVOltWL- 





Ijefore the divinities they served, or to O 

© 

JJ make music for their Las* 1 " 


The same was clear !y the case iu earlier times as well. 
From the Fourth Dynasty onwards we meet with the mr£> a 
musician-pri^Mess, whom the temple reliefs depict standing to 
receive the king, as he approaches a tetnpLe, with hand-clapping 
and welcoming cries of mr tt£ mutes who brings* he come# who brings!' 
I see Fig. l )\ or els making music in the presence of divinities* 



Fig™ i. The mtt welcoming The mrt seems Ui be especially ccmnected with ihe Set!-festival, 
the king into the Lem pic nru i appeiinj thereat in the Company uf another mnslcian- 


tftlLer lLmurrin t It 

FLSflo)* 


priestess called tho stdtK Her clftse association with the. House 
of Gold* (the sculptors workshop!, is possibly due to the fact 


that she played a leading rfcle in the above-mjmtidlied festival, which was an occasion for 

1 Sea, ff.tr.. Gurrrra, C«f. c/ |A*> Demotic Papyri in rA* fipftmdM Library, ut yi il 6; ZtiUcA. / &g+ 
$pr n 4fi fc HO, il d; Mi^rtao in A until? a dn Stroke dm tmtiqmtfi dt v % 00; Ha* Mclur* 

The MytMixft of AU H Sr™ (Egyptian), 101 ML 

t Rucu c-Monteii* Lr Triple tf Edfm^ L, Z 2 d, 33d; Bjluoseh, DtcHonnairw tph^rapAique. 135^ 1363. 

3 MARIETTA Ahtpio ftp U PI. 30«; isETHE ap. B0BCtHA2DT t Bom firahrftmhmil dcs Kunig* TT, LOS ; 

KlffiS Dtr Opfertanz dm Uffjfptinhm Km^ 104 fall 

* KlCEii, op, fit., KJ6, m * I^EtJE, Eknonpa, Pi £0. 


Em, op. cii„ IDT. 
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rht making of statues and for the performing oo rhem of the rite of Opening the Mouth, 
this taking place in the FToiipc af GultK The dividua intu an Upper Egyptian and Lower 
Egyptian wir*. whfoh goes hark to the Fourth Dynasty 3 t is also probably dne tn this priestess 
par ticipft ring in the Sed-festival the repre&antatioiis of which are always divided into two 
halves, jm Upper and u Lower Egyptian. Kees is very possibly correct in regarding the mri 
as "hieroglyphic nu it were" for the large body of musician-priestesses that actually partici¬ 
pated in the performances depicted schematically in the temple reliefa—“mi almtnieLiun of 
them all 1 /* 


In the Middle Kingdom there were certainly music inn- pried te&ra, Q ® ^ j {hntpH) t 

attached to the tempfe of Oairis at Abydos 4 and to the temple of ar Cu*ae*. In the 

New Kingdom there were masioiMj-piiestesaes, imfgwt or ofO*Jris B , Isis", Mut". fcf apl V 

Hothh of Anlbeh in XLibia *\ lluihor of Deudendi 11 , the Great Enneail uf Karnak l \ Upwawefe« 
and above all of Amrmr frf whom, judging from surviving monuments, almost every woman 
who dwelt in or near Thebes during the New Kingdom seems to have served as musician- 
priestess. Again an inscription of Rameys II, and also Harnesses ITI s adaptation of 
it, speak of the “grmt nuUe hulk* of the temple of Pt*ih and the Bathers of the temple of 
■Itmnf who were evidently mu&iciati-priesteas^, for they are spoken of m greeting the king 
(.when he visited these tctuple®} with jubilation and the heating tamboonnet * 5 K 

An inscription in the great temple of Bather at Dearie rah gives five titles uf muaidun- 
priestesses of that goddess 11 , This doubtless means that there were five (chief i) magician- 
priestesses attached to the temple of Denderah in Ptolemaic times. 

The two above-mentioned inscriptions at Edfu record, along with other information about 


the local cults, the special title assigned to the high-priest of the leading divinity of each 
of the forty-two names of Upper and Lower Egypt. Immediately after the high priest's title 
with its accompanying attribute M who ojfieiatee i. Ir jht) Jot him or kerf L_, the rmme- 
divinitVi mention is made of a female officiant, likewise possessed of a special tit le w hich is 
followed by the attribute “who ruttUn the sistrvm in front of him or her. 1 Th nl tile title of 


1 Sethk, Urxti-wl&'i d&t &gifpt*«cA &i AItertum^ l, 114, line ll; Divm-GAMTUNiBT Y**mh of AmemtnA^t, 
Ei.At;KMAX hi Journal v, loo, I&9- 

- SETHS np» nonciIAKrrT. /fir. citr 

1 op. rit. y lOfi foil MH, it in to In- tiflf&L JA tile title ->f the high-priestess ofTbflth rif 3 [enisojiotia 

iEhUiIECH, tfibgratfliqU^ KM», VI Ll-j, alon^ with Ho™, in no lWIv ae&*ciated with the 

BtaiaiihV 4 ’tremnniftl toilet in the Hu use of tbs Morning ibo temple-vestry ( Hiackma-v, Jimma I, v t |5fl : 
J5f*L t/<r T*wi'. k mu, -44 full). Wo* it as Idgjfopri^tfiSs, am] juarliaps ibtfrefore nx wifo* of Th^th :wee below, 
jip. ll ML) that the mri received the kin- oo his arrival nt n. temple? However, in the pynwiiid4«iip1y 
4 jf (Setbx up* BoKi UrtftlTT, t*p, crotj pu IDSj the Upper Egyptian mri seems to he identified with 

Eiiaithyia {Nfybt) of tU-Kllb . iVhb). 

1 U^t-SCHAJtk, Grn h- wi id Ikrofatainr de# fflittlerm Reiekh i n no. 2*>l2!6. 
s BuxQKMAX, Roek Tomb* vf Jfeir, i, 22 foil., PL II; lg -i i foil, PL XV, 

u M .iriette, €nt, gitfrot fr* moftMi ymU tFAhydot, 1174, J17S t ItH WSj- 

* MAttittTE, vp. tiL r 11&0 h W&mmraKi, JX* Reksnpnesur <£« Annm, J6, 

I MAatrtTR, op, c119a 1 Op \ 139, 

J:l Lepsiuh, - j uj Agtfpbm und AtkwpiePy m, Pin. 531 b. S3S& 

u DAVrEd-OABDnrni! 7 r umb of 

a DAVlE^OAttEUNH^ tOA ^ WlLE£mX8Kt k OJJ. 4^1 

II Dfmichex, Hifivruchn /«jcAn7r^ t l, PI, VIIi h linuvd folLj NaVillk m Trims. ,5V. Bthl. 4 r^-A., vn r 
PL uppurite p, 119, lines S foil 

iL Dumicthex, j 3 u?i- C^ri-MNf/fTi der T^petanla^fn t em Fknd*m, PL VI11, 

Jonm. of Egypt- Arch, vm i 
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the female officiant shy aid appear aid' by side with xhut of the high-pmst imfifavtes that 
sh# a&mgM the sjLiny position among the women who served id the tempfe, >.<% the 
musieian-ipnestessea* as he did among the meo, and quite justifies out speaking 0i' her as it 
hijjb-frriesu ^. However, we have other evidsw ihim this that the female officiant with 
the special title was head oi the museum-priestesses. Her title at. I^iuferrih, which 
according t<. t.hn Edf'ii inscription was^'" “Musician 1 . uccnjiks the first place 

in the abovK-menfrion&fl enomemiion of m^cian-prieirtesSit's in the Deiidemb tempk*. 
According to our Edfu authority again, her title in the Hcljtipoltttift sun-temple was 

B ;jf, which b doubtless to he read wrt dhnyui ant] Emnslated Chief of the 

female musicians 3 , H Lastly her title at Thebes b given m * J ! durfpi l 11 Adorer. Sow 
this Adorer, or Adorer uf the God i dwhji atr) as she is more usually designated, who also 
hon the additional titles of God's Wife, God 1 * Hand*, wm r ua we know, a higkqjriestess of 
Theban Amun. in every- sense of the word—finally indeed usurping the title, if not 
exercising the functions, of AnuWs bigk-prie&t- 

Gms would mtuniHy e*p-Tl the office of high-pried;-*^ to have been held as a rule by 
the wife uf the high-priest, and there is some evidence nf this haring hwa actually the ease. 

Fepfcoukh the Middle* as nowarch of Cu»ae a was high-priest (Iff* if-ri hmw nt_r) of the 
lending loe d divinity ^athoi\ His wife bore the title Anief nt Ilthr\ * Musician-priestess of 
FIatW + n whidi. ji* the oft-quu^l Edfu inscription informs u&« was the title of the high- 
priestess of this goddess Pepfo mkh's mother, wife of the preceding no mat eh and high- 
priest Sebkhotpe", also boro that title'. According to an inscription on the coffin of Im^otpe, 
a Ptolemaic high-priest of this same Hat^or of Cusaa, bis mot her Tibeutet was high-priestess 
uf Hu guddf-ftS. But tinholp: 1 ^ father, Tifeiaatet's husband, bad likewise been high-priest of 
btnrbur of Cusae, us is shewn by the following wpnis which aim* occur on the coffin in 
question: — 1 The O&irw TJsr Ur (title of the Crprite high-priest Jhis Imfmtpe the 


justified, son of a simitar per&m M ^ V + Again, the Chief of the Cone a « 


bines of Amur seems generally to have beun the wife of the Ffigh-priest of Annin", 
occasionally Ills hister 1 '’ or daughter 11 . Lastly we read that after having officiated in person, 
doubtless .for political re a* -ns a ji> high-priest uf the ram-god of Mendes—in tkeury uf ooiitse 
the Fhunioh warn ■ offioit* high-priest of tsvciy Egyptiaji rfivuiity 11 , the acting high-prit^th- ing 


1 RiHLiiEirovTEis, op, i. 33& * Set Himes ill iSttUphr. /. tfgr. Spr n 55, 07. 

1 The Gn&'h HutkiJ eh k)@atk*l with tin -1 Sod 1 * Wife. Todeamlii ta j r^ tl Jiekiwthe ‘Gr^Fft WeF^ : \u ruuk^ 
Imt above tliu- ihkf ■-Kii-?dijcn% ri ah I have dutut lu my Arikk Fri*^ Fn&t/n*»l (Egyptian in 
Eti&ft'lfrpu? fi t of Rtliijiuo and Mt-i, x. ^7 m r Fh il mistake, which I take tSsil opportunity of iwtifymy 
(ikbo also btJoif, p_ ia: r 

I s*e Br.AOMAW, Jidwh TbluEii oflfei> + 1, 6, 10. 

6 Kaual m Amuto du Semm dm an fi^uitu do xv, 214* 23*. * Elsckman, o/j t (, 9. 


" KjiSLa], op, TT_ r iv, 21 I. wtieHe n mc^ordirtp to my note-book, we sfamilil ren^i rht w*trf 

IT* 


• i 1 )™ 


* Kamal, op, mt t XV, M02, 

n Wmsm; V>w iJVj J uum. |cl r 12 + 22, 2 H, »" Wsp^JLlltasi, ep. f'lf., Li, 19 . 

U Op. rii, 1 Ip 3AL See also UUhIe^ nn luat ssf Wues» 1I«I% wr^rk. 

11 the writer’ll ^rtldc iViw^ /ViVjfAivW -Ecy[>tiaii in HastiX^ o/ A%jrii arf 

i'fAiia, I, 23J3 folL 
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hb delegate—Finfeiny U made bis sacerdotal K'latiuus with the god complete by atetgning 
Up his wife, queen Aminoe, the title Wdt-btf, Lhat of th* bigh-prw»te»» of this sacred mmh 
Tbu higk-pri eaters menm not merely to have berm the bead of the musicinn - pr nr susses; 
in norm: temple, a* her respective titles indicate, she bore a very clem relationship to the 
presiding divinity. At Elephantine the Mgh-pricstogs was entitled Satct^ that in 

nIic was idoiatiHed with, nr impersonated, the goddess Satet th* j wife id khmim, the god of 
the locality, 

TTorUa. eia Lj ivell known, was the king pur trctlUnce, every Ph araoh being negftrcJ ehJ as 
bin embodiment. The high-pries tees of Hums uf Edfu was entitled ^ _ Cjj (Aryf %Slie 

who is upon the throneV This suggests that she was rt-g^irdt^d as the wife of the god, the 
sharer of Isis thru tie in his capacity of king,, being of course identified with JJaLhor, the 
consent of Hu rim of &liu. 

The high-prieateus of Horns of Hiemkuti polls, the ftftpitnl of the twelfth Upper Egy ptian 
nemo, was rin titled (Aftrt ) u Wifi** ia, wife of 1 Ionia, probably again being identified 


with ^athor. 

The high-priestess of Horn? of Athribis in Lower Egypt whs 
entitled ° (hwjftf "Protectress 3 * which is also the wine 

of the loc*] yathor u , the consort of Homs the chief local gud 7 . 
Thus m in the preceding inafeanccs the high-priestess filled the role 


of the god'** wife. 

The relationship of his high-priestess with the Letopolite 
Hameri* was not that of wife but of mother, she being entitled 
“Mother of the gud\" and again identified with Hathar*. 

Ar« ® ^ 1 5Slp City of Apis, the capital of the Western or 
a|o □ 

thin I Li over Egyptian name, the chief divinity wjl- Hathur. Her 

high-priestebs Kr.r.- the title (mkyt) t "She who gives 

suck"'." ie. f she was identified with the goddess Hfithor who either 
in human or bovine form, is so often depicted stickling tPharaoh kl 
(wee Fig. lit thereby imparting to him life, stability, and good 
fortune “ + 

The outran ding instance of the high-prieste&H lining the wife 
of the god is of course that of the high-priestess of the Theban 
An l fin, who Imre a& her title that of God J s Wife, with the additional 
ones uf Adorer of the God, Hand of the Uod u * 



Fig j- Haihor tauck let 
SrtiioS [ Idiiar "rrc, 

4M»> I. M* SB>- 


I BtUVcmUT. Thefri \irti* InierjfitiimUm J tugpfia&irUHLf 530, - BOlMBMOSTEII, op. LTf„ 1.337, 

3 H>uL * Sw MuM.hr in Zritidkr.fi, %% 55 n 05 ML * BwracmniK! op* «k, L && 

* BRUi'^efl, rMiiffl tflfagrQ.phitfUrL' 1202; BlIDGE* Ootid of t&* EgyjtiitUlt y S. 43-. 

* EbITCHCH, op. citr. 037, * Rneai;Mi » T TEll, 1 >p. riL, 1, 330. 

* BiftKHf* op, aL 1* 467. Iu RoCHJUlONTITX, &mt- ofc 

II Kg . 7 NaVilus, !Wp& o/ r/ 1 t t PLl CIV fall; Moret. f>u cartKfib* rdjpimx d+ (a 

nw*uli ph 'T rrv^iyiif, 60, Fig. ID. w 5ee + <r.^, Set re, f VItjuUVa 1 , IV, 230, |lul-s U h «ild 24o, tine ii- 

Ia Ejiman, Httndbool of Rdujim^ 72; I*ifp in Anri^ot Epypi, BflE-iSTEX*, Amiml 

rv t gg &2l h £*42 foli K OS&c; L t-j eulin - Na v ilaj:. LA'd* n#rddu p$fGn* d*Asnttvzpidi lll y FL XI R 
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In nil the instances I have been abfe to cite oF the high-priestess being regarded as the 
God’s Wife, she has held that position owing bo her identification with, orimporaormtion of. 
n g oddess, who, with the exception, it would seem, of the goddess at Elephantine, was nlmost 
certainly TJutljor. But this exception is pruhubly only an apparent oho, fur certainly in the 
time of Raniesses IT Satet was identified with Ihithor 1 , In quite early Liuit-s Saris was 
brought inr.i'i the myth about the sun-god's eye = , and would thus have been associated with 
ffiithor- She would surely, too, have been identified with ^Taitfeor in her capacity of Mistress 
of Heaven*. a position she naturally assumed on the gjonrnl of (he identification of her 
consort Kbnuni wit h the Heliopuli tun nun-god 1 . 

We should expect, therefore, t« find that at Thebes also the God's Wife was identified 
with a goddess, that goddess, moreover, being Hathor, and this, it would appear, is actually 
the a iso. 

The earliest known instance of the wife of n Theban Pharaoh being assigned the title 
of God's Wife is that of Tahhotpe, the mother of AmosLa I the founder of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty*. The two earliest occurrences ot the title Hand of the God. as applied lu the 
queen, date from the Lime of Butshepsnt and Ameiiuphis 11", In an inscription dating from 
the reign ofTuthnnwis III both thi-*- title* aro assigned to Ilathor m it treat, .,f Htpt . that 
is the Heiiopolitnn Hntbor the wife of Lhe Hulinpolitan-sun-god, 

Heliopolis, as, adopting Sethe'e conoluaiona, I hove maintained in previous, articles In 
this Journal-, was at one time the political centre of predy Hustle Egypt, The- pn-dynastic 
ting hi Heliopolis wax high-priest of theaun-gud anil was also regarded as his - mbodlincTit— 
Horns. The Heliopuli tan qm---n us wifi of the aim-god's high-priest, would have acted a* 
'he h un-gods high-priesteas", and would also surely have been identified with the gtsldess 
l,!uth r >r the si in-god's wife, both in her capacity of high-priestess and also in that of wife of 
the embodiment of the sun-god. 

Owing to the immense influence exercised by Heliopolis ujion Egyptian theology and 
ideas in general, rhs king, even when Heliiipcitig ceased to be the political centre of Egypt, 
was still regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god,,—n view that wuh naturally strongly 
maintained during the i’hirti to Sixth Dynasties when the seat of government was fixed 
dose t" Heliopolis :it Memphis. 

The political ascendency «-f the Gdiopolitan sun-god induced his priests to identify 
a number of the local gods id' Egypt with him. This would especially have happened when 
what was once a provincial town became the sent of government, a-, did Hmukte- poiis at 
r.he beginning of the Ninth, and Thebes at t he beginning of the Eleventh I »vimstv. 

I In is when Thtilitj became the capital of Egypt the local gurl AuiQu became A iiisurK 
The Theban Pharaoh was of course Horns, the embodiment of t-lic LTeliupolir-an sun-god, 

* Barest™, Avyptcltyie. jJSy. 

1 Beteie, girr of Sng« i-'-fj m Sfitm&R*XU@C das itt riEsp* j Pn&fiuh tr-Rfy 7„ 

- Roedeu iii Ztittchr.f Sp, Ays’. 4fi, SC [3J; sea also Budok, ap, n‘f H| ti, ns, 

1 Sum ax, It'iHdh of ffafpiioe &%»*, hi. * Bethe, Cfetaftfau, rv. stu. 

Luoa.tix-N'AVII.LX, °p. rtL, t,»- rit., «tnrl LaraiUb, Dmbnialer, m, PI. i|£t, rtHpcirtiTdj, Eauas in 
SUtmmginiiAlr tier pr*uui*Jt«n Akidemi* tUr Il'iMiu-Uin, la 1C, «,v, U46. 

1 EllHAX. Iw. cit, 

' Bw v, 11T folk lS3 foil, t we Pro «. Xml ttihl. Am k„ il, ST foil, BA fdL; tW. dr Ttui< 

A1 III, 44 roll. 

* Bo* above, jv Ur, 
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white the Theban queen stood in the* same felution to the sun-god els did the wives of the 
ancient Heliopoliton ur Memphite rulers, being designated Adorer rtf the God, Wife uf the 
tteii, Hand of the find, that is of the HeUopolitan son-got). But as Amfin identified 
with the sun-god, fthr- was now regarded as Amim’s wife, e.g. queen hihbotpo was designated 

God's Wife of Amttflh 

This theory ns to how the Theban Pharaoh's wife eamo to be regarded as tho wife ut 
Amun is based upon the fact that the titles God's Wife, God's Hand, arc, ;ls Ertnsn 
has recently shewn*, frequently assigned to the Heltopolitnn Rathor, while there is 
only (int iaEtancOj and that Ptolemaic, of Mut, the actual consort of Amlin, appearing in 
this idle—whore also she b identified with Ruthor of Heliopolis, being designated Mistress 
of Htpt*, 

Unfortunately this theory, though a highly probable one, cannot lie proved by evidence 
derived from temple rdiofe and inaofipriwis of Old and pre-Mirldle Kingdom date from 
Heliopolis and Hemklmpolte, or of Middle Kingdom date from Thebes,—such material 
luting either non-existent or at. the most very scarce. 

Wo have evidence, however, for the Solarmation nf the llemkteopotil.au cult of the ram- 
ijuil Harvhef, which pr-.ee*- doubtless ilntes from the time of the Ninth or Tenth Dynasty. 
O nf . ,-,f t ho two pools at Inched t,. the temple of Handle f was definitely connected with the 
sun-god*. Chapter 125 of the Book of the Bead, Introduction, line 21. places the Phoenix 
in Huttikleopolis. Harahef himself is addressed by on- nf his priest.-; as " KhnemrfC. kirn, 
of the Ttiiu Lands,tehote right eye. i» the sim and whose left eye is the mow': or as 
“ jfftt rakh U the Lu rd of All,.... A Him in the Home of th e K Arm ff 

The Hand of the'God us a title of the God'e Wife is clearly of HeJinpoliten origin, it 
te-iug the sun-god's hand that is said to have given birth to Shu and Tefenet, his first-born 
children. Thus we hear of " the hand ofAtuiu. which gave birth to Shu und Tefenet," ''(he 

ffod's hand . the tooth*? ’f Shu and Tefend'.* Furthermore a passage in the Pyramid 

'feets explicitly asserts thai this marvellous occurrence Look place in Heliopolis". 

The si tie dwtyi nfr "Adorer of the God” is also suggestive ,.f a Helinpolitnn origin. As 
I have pointed out in a previous article in the i/burntt! 1 , dwi “t" adore may be connected 
Tilth dwf " to do .something in the morning” "arise early.”(tod 1 have them suggested that 
the verb dwt “ to adore ” may have originally meant "mime in Hit morning,' and have come 
inLo ILW because it was his priests' custom to lutere the siiB-jjod at ill'" a 1 pointed out, 
too, that hymns to the sun-god are commonly prefixed by the words dad B c . " Adoration 
of Re*’." It should be noted thai when the priest had opened the doors of the shrine, 
preliminarily to perfbrmitog Lhe g*nls to dot, he was directed by the tom pie service-book to 
make & fourfold "adoration of the g-ni 3u ," this adoration, according to cue formula 1 ', actually 


1 Sethe, (friunden, IV, S£i 

i SittUHffihertehte hunlQi. ^VTffltUL A kiltie m3 rf (for M illlilldll^Cnt ISIti, AIV, ll48folL 

» rh>d . 7 iua 

‘ See UuceuI in ftt ft Sue. M. d tcK„ il, S? foil,: flw. tf' Trti Vi xi.vis, <S T n, #. 

* ScTUe, Urkumien, n, Z fiilL 0 Op rtf., II, ft, 

: bliesA.v, ZaubmprUeht fur Mutter und Kotri, S, 8 t and RhcqbcH, Dra F*ilitiirntfrr, PL 5 , li, line 1J , 
respectiTnly, both piiwiigM being cited bj Eb«.\n in SltmgAerukt* d*r hiniyl. j*reu*>. Ahadtmie der 
Wimnrhnftm, IViHJ, ilv, 1U&, fine also BLiekVijr in /to*, d* Tmv. t XXXix, 7i, n. 4, and 78. 

1 SlTTEV, Altagyptieefir Pynunidmtarte, ji 134?, 11 V ' 

1,1 See JltiAcniiS in Journal of fix Unnehetter Egyptian i/si Oriental Society, 1918-1919, 34, 10, 5* 
u iftiii, 19, KiniEtk litttrsy, episode VII. formula e. 
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taking place at dawn, It shuuM also be stated in this connection that tin Banctniuy or 
nape, in which the cn I tun-statue df a dmnity (originally of ermine of the nffl-god j was kept, 
was not infrequently designated "heaven 1 or "the horizon*, 1 Tims the revealing <>i the gods 
image on opening the doors of his nans was equated with the rising of the sun-gud at, 'lawn. 

Briefly to anm up the evidence that the God’s Wife wa* in the first instance a Solar 
institution, As hag already been shewn ,m pp, 11 folk, the high-pritate.ss in several tempi** 
tills the idle of wife of the god to whom the particular temple is dedicated. As Much she is 
almost certainly iu every case identified with Bathor tin- wife of the Hdiopolitau son-god, 
the god himself being either Homs, the sun-god, or else Laving been identified with the 
sun-god by his priests. At Thebes the queen was the earthly wile of the Siladsed Amfm. 
and as such bore the titles, nut of Mut , who was Atuiui’s wife iu his pre-Solar capacity te' 
local god of Thclscs. but those of the Heliopolitan Uathor. the wife of the sun-god with 
whom Anitm was identified in his capacity of state god. 

The grvddeas w ^ s especially connected with music and dancing, and tin- per¬ 

formances of music tun-pries tesseH wort' a notable feat tire in her cult. The musical instrument 
particularly associated with Bnthor was of course the sistruui* Her pri osteoses also wore 
a special bead-necklace uumed mnit. furnished with two metal counterpoises which hung 
down the back*, 

These musician-priestesses, when dancing and rattling their sktv* in her worship, coii- 
scinusly impraouated the goddess—those attached to the temple of Atom at Heliopolis, 
being actually culled Hat her- 1 . During their performances they held out their Bistre and 
beud-necklmies for their onlookers to touch, so imparting to them the blessing of the 
goddes#—long life, prosperity, stability, health, and happiness* The worshippers of fclathor 
were not murcly brought into contact with her in the persons of her priestesses, but she 
was regarded as actually immanent also in her emblems, the eistra and besd-tiecklanes. 
Hat Ivor, indeed, Ls nut merely " Possessor of the limit " but is herself the 

Owing to 1 lather being assigned to the Heliopuli tan a nil-god as his consort, musician- 
|niestmw*s were attached to [he Heliopuli tan sun-temple and their dancing and snlruin- 
pkying thus became a feature of the usm-cult. This is shewn both by the title of the 
Hciiopnlitan high-priestess as given in one uf the two of’t-r|uote>l Edfn inscription*, 

, "Chief of the M usiciuns 7 ." and by the passage just referred to from the 

Rame-sse,-' 11, which speaks of “ thf IJathw of the temple of Atom" being in 
festival, their hearts rejoicing, their Imtuls holding tembemrincs, and of liow they cry out 
for jov when they see the Pharaoh’» beautiful form- Thus not only was tile high-priestess 
of the aun-guil identified with Bathor, but tbe inusicuin-prteatessfcs over whom she presided 
were designated Kathors aim 1 . 

* Sr the, Urkund?*, iv, Iflfl. 

* Sm> i be article an »i*tn by N. pe O. Davn» in this A»«</, vi, tlO full 

1 <li Kins Bit. A'otw OH the tU/iy of Maid*, too foil.; BlaCKHAS, Bed Tombt of Jfeir. II, 37. 

* I .*- t iei tI m | 4 A&d^e fnjM tli* of lUiBtsweft 11 quoted above on j>- &, 

* ilLHJilLAS, iffh pit, 22 foil.; 11, 24, 

* Mahiettbl. ItenifcrtiK n* 7ti h SCI 

7 Sm 4?ETliK m Ettm'kf. l atjr. €7 - /Mrfi'tJJiiidwr gMffmphujxr. im 

* the iitsrrsplifMj At I.Jcodf-mb (died Wtiw, p. S3) which explicitly iiieulilii» frith 5either turn 
of Hit: five musk-afeii-priisalissftis tluUrciii tmiun a rtt.t«dr 
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1 tiHvr already spoken in this article of the influence of Heliopolis upon the religions 
conceptions and usages of the rest of Egypt, and have also pointed oil I that for political 
reasons a nuother of pnmndal gods wore identified hy their priests with th" snn-god. As 
a consequence, the worship of these gods, as also, indeed, the worship, as we know it, of all 
Egyptian divinities, was more or less a replica of the cult of the Heliopolftan Re^Atum. 
Tile si strum-shakiug musician-priestesses, who were to lie found in even temple, were 
surely, in view of the information set forth above, no less taken over from the sun-cult than 
were the temple-liturgy itself 1 , the rite of the House of the Morning 1 , the four “ watches 
or phylue of priests*, and culL-accessorics such as the sacred pool*, hott-shrines* 
and obelisks 4 '. 

Atuenref not only possessed a human wife but also a number of human concubines 7 



Itnt'ii't, hit yurt*). At their bead was a woman entitletl Chiei of t.he Concubines. 


who Hi't-mif generally to have been the wife of the high-priest or else his sister or daughter*. 
Occasionally, as Wreszinski point* out on the lust page of his Huhenpnnstttr des Awnw, 
there mav have been more than one Chief of the Concubines holding office simultaneously l ". 


The great temple at Luxor was possibly the headquarters of these concubine*, its name 
lwiiig [1 ^ ( 3 [l 1 1 q "Southem flr;rim i>f AmOn 11 .** It should here be noted that in the 

well-known inscription of Ibe mention is made of ^ ^ his (Amm*) harim of 


his coTKubi»tes' x " 

The generally accepted view is that the concubines (fcnrw'O of Axnuii were no other than 
his ti iusidun-pntsfcessea u , :i view which find? some support in the fact that the last-named 
are definitely stated to have been attached to the house of the God’-, Wile", and also in the 
fad. that the wife of two high-priests of Amun, instead of her ordinary title “ Chief or the 

Concufainns” bears in the one case that of S* "hn //(-musician of Amun".' and 

iu the other that of -1^ “ inriyt-musicinn of Am fin"" Moreover we know of 

QiTC 1 nwwii 


■ BlacrMaN. Amruill, v, UK fob.; Use. * 3W., sim, 14 folL ; Jmrtuilof the Minchnler Egyptian 

vmd Onftiiid l&lB-lMfl, 30. 

- Ikl 

J Tlic fiiur " tr&lehe* 1 nr phyla* of priests fciear the imm^ "f tho four qiinfftefi of n ship. Hhp*! tmrue* 
tire juadgu&l Tu the four wnL:hP» into whtcli tbr crow uf the ttnHpdfc hfvtvcnlf Hklp am divided (Birres in 

ZettMkr. K %. &t r :i4 « i K n - ^ oridisnUy the jmn-goil'b prieste tftw were ongkuHj divided 

into four w&talies beMrrtig th^o hmu^, the min-gpd being thought to travisr^f *-ho aky id a *hip *nd Iuh 
pnE>i L ‘, thfiiefopc^ being as hi* crew. 

* Bla-juman* Pt'Qti. AW. mi- An^ xl, && * BlACEioji, v, m with u a 

p The H'beJUik* fir rather ite pyramid]on at the top, btdi&g n replica fjf hnlm-i itoon iu tiic 

H ehoj uili ijlu Kuii-tomple. 

■ RsiLiS f Lift in iliicmf Egypt* foil,: ffandbeitk u/ ^ 

I See EnM,vi r Affptivchn* 0&BfOr, HS. “ mhuY®, p. 10 with l.oC« ft 10. 

Lil of tbftl work, 

II Setqe, rrt ' trfen, U'. *t®: siw alao GaHDUSK in Zritothr f. iig, Spr. t 45, |«. 127, tl f. 

11 i ►AltlLsSY ill J ftiiT.t fr* titi. 'Serriix tfc* a ttiiqiiUit de l V + !>G. 

10 Ebman t Lij" mv JnctriHf t£rf$pi* foil i Handbook of Egyptian RtHgwn, T-- 

11 PapffTVi ,dbbfin„ a. LT-BlUfiAflTKn, Auri*nl Record*. iv t $ oil ; w* atom Ebman, life *> Awourui 
%/'(, foe c«, 

,s WuEKfixriEt, ^LhiirifjprrfAfef rfe# Jmon, &* 


Op. rti,, 37. 
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a certain if who was 11 Chit/ of tii- Concubines and mustvian-prierten* o/Avtun" 

—O’ 

Oth*r gods besides 1 he turn Am an hud earthly concubines assigned <<. them, uafimly 
Lhmris \ Harsh el r , Klums, Alin, Sobk, Th-th, Osiris*, luniuTitof 1 , and possibly Khnum oi 
Hermnpolis*, and Upwawet »( A«yfi|'. Ft seams ulso probable that the great nolle Itulie# 
0/ the temple of Piak> were regarded as Ptah’s concubines, for tin- women win. are 
premunably the concubines of llpwfwet of Asyufr are also dtoignated " wMt Indies, ' 

Strange to relate we even hear of concubines »f certain goddesses with a presiding Chief 
of the Concubines in each oat* namely of Mut, Chaster, Lsis, and Nekhb. t" 1 , 

One cannot help thinking that the giving of .airthly concubine* a god was no less 
a Ueliopolimn institution than the giving to him of «n earthly wife and musician-priestc sees. 
Since the high-priestess of the Heliopolitan R<*-Atnni yn» doubtless, as we have seen, 
identified with ^Tafh'-r And regarded ns his wife, it is only natural that the niusiciwi- 
pneslesses, ulso tilled TJathors, who were under her—they were certainly, as already stated 
on p. 15, attached to the house of the God's Wife at Thebes-should have been reckoned 
as Kef-A tutu's fiecondaiT wiv« or concubine*. There is some definite support for this view. 

>'-the. in ai 1 article' 1 already quoted from, {mints out that though our earliest eiainple 
ol she title “Chief of the Concubines" dates only from tile New Kingdom, yet it in probably 
I- be regarded tis quite -Id on account of it- fcan, which is the same as that of the titles of 
th>, high-priestn 0 f Heliopolis (urr mtm Chief of rh- Seem). Memphis (wr I,r pv; hnwt Chief 
of tlir Mio-tor-Artifioera), Hcnm-pd* dhr p r Murfy Chief of the Five of lhe House of 

Thoth 1 and Bulhntis < ttr *an> K ( 'hiof of the Physicians).-tho first thn o of a hjch constantly 
occur in <Ud Kingdom insert pi ions and of conrae onut down From a still earlier epoch It 
«. also of the same form as wrttyngui 'Chief of the Musician priestesses" the title of Lho 
•sfiieiaii! who appears in the Edfii inscription as high-priestess of Hdiopolis, but wji,,, when 
Heliopolis was the seal of government, or when t he kiu c and queen officiated in the sun 
temple there, must surely, like the Chief of the Cwinubum, at Thebes, have yielded fi« t 
place to the royal CUJ's Wife identified with Harbor 

Agum, it i> to be noted that the earliest mention of a god's concubines is that -1 the 
cunmtHt.es -f limwuteC This occurs 01. the coffin -i a certain woman named Henti 
<1 gitpbetess uf Hoth..r and also designated Superintendent {imyt-rt) of the Concubines 

Ttfi certainly dates from before the Twelfth 

Bynasly, probably from the Ninth or Tenth 1 *, or. as Professor Newberry is inclined to think 
in view i>F its style of deceftihop, posssiblv e4fljnr* 


1 .VS.iarETTfc, t'rittitofjHe des monument* fFAbydn*, jjh, J137 r 

up. of., 13; C iPiiUT y Zdt*dtr< /, *ig. Wpr. ? 41, #9„ 

I 7™^^ f f' n1 . * «*WMswa iu ZeitmkT. /. Hg. i)*-., 4* p. .vo, tx. % 

Lac«,U, Sareopkagtt ante fwjm nu tfem&l Eu.pirr, 1,17, to, 

I*4HO£-StairCB, Grab- mu/ Denhwinr da mittform Hrirht, 1, no. 200fl|V Hue 7 

8.^™*?*****“• "• "«*<«• 

' tXr aicttEs , IfiMUmKb InteArifa ,, i, PL VHT, line 6, 

* (iHJFFim, tor. eiL 1 « riiaDivica. tor rii 

II Z**t**Af. f. rig. Spr„ 65, 37, ' ’ 

” ®“ abo ' , °' 5l * « See M*(iE*Wm,ont. Trmb ofSmehtiti^ U4 foA 
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Now the god lunnmtef, frequently impersonated by n human Lpffieiant, was a form 
of Horns and closely connected with the kingship from remote tunes 1 . e.g., if is he who is 
ntn-ays depicted burning incense in front of the king In the procession to the House of the 
Morning* H<- W also Connsctiotm with Heliopolis other than his association with the early 
kingship anil h h identifirratioo wit h Horns, Chapter 172 of the Book of the Bmd places 
him in the Heliopditan sun-temple and nssfflrte that he is there seen supporting Re f Upon 
Ins head—that in hr was. aa his name implies, one of the supports of hb mother the celestial 
Daw-goddess, across whose belly sailed the sun in his ship*. 

That an essentially non-Theban god should he assigned earthly concubine*- before the 
time of the Middle Kingdom suggests that they were Dot primarily a Theban institution. 
That the god in question should be so closely connected with Heliopolis and the aim-cult 
mggestfl that they wen- a Heliopull tan institution With this agrees Lhe form of the title, 
which, as pointed out three pinugraphs buck, is tlktinctly early. 

To return to the finds Wife From the Fifth Dynasty onwards, or, m the writer 
main tains, troll i the period in the predyiutttic age when Heliopolis was the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the kin^ was regarded as the physical ton of ihe sun-god— if Ri^ of hit body*. 
According to the watt-known Rories of scenes and inscriptions in the temple of IJatshepeut 
at Der ci-Rahri and of Amenopbis III at Luxor, Ainim, ident itied with the Holiopolitan 
sun-god, incorporated himself in the reigning Pharaoh, had intercourse with the queen, und 
so begat the heir to the throne. The queen was thus the fintfa Wife in every sense of 
the word, 

Th>- ftccoimt of this wondrous happening n* given by the priestly scribes of the N<-w 
Kingdom ss ;ir follows Thin august god Am tin, lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands 
lie. Kurnnk) mme, when /j e had made his mode of being (bpr'i) the majesty of this her 
husband? the king of Upper and /. .err Egypt c Okheperkere^ m They (ia Llie combination of 
god and king) found her us she slept in (he heanty of her palace. She awoke l*ertiuse of the 
smfour of the god, and she laughed in the presence of his majesty. He came to her straight¬ 
way. He unis ardent fur her. He tjave his heart unto her. He let her see him in his form of 
a god. after hr mime before her . She rejoiced at beholding his hwtttyjn* hue it went through 
her body. The palace was flooded with the savour of the god, all his odours were as i those of) 
Punt Then the majesty of this god did all he desired with her. She let him rejoice over her. 
She kissed him ......* 1! 

There is a most remarkable fiiyence "Uuuetie in the Cairo museum representing the 
Gild's Wife, Amen mbs I, sitting >ai the lap uf her divine lover AinQu r their arms being Hung 
round one another in close embrace. Such abandon is entirely unexpected in Egyptian art 
of this period, indeed, as Legruiii assert it finds no p&mlld in all Egyptian art outside the 
productions uf certain of Lhe artists and sculptors ntt&elied Lo the court of Akhonaten at 
El-Aiaam Lcgmiti gives a visy appreciative description of thin statuette in Fee. dc Tra it, 
xxxi, 199 foil., and publishes two excellent photographs of the same in his Statues de rots 
et. d& purticulierx (Catalogue genera! des antiquity egyptiennes du Musee du Caire), III, 
PL VJL 

1 Set? the writer* itftiplc Priesthood ( Egyptian) m HAtmyue, Emcyzlepa&dia of Religion amt 

Etkitu, x + a&5„ 

1 Blacks.* n in Journal^ ? t 125. 

* IxJJHHntf to.nfomiUr an* + 1 ffirptvn tut rtf Athi&pim, 111, Pin, -te, 5^ sfllt pWwV 

1 Sethe, Urkunden^ IV T tlfi full 

Journ* flfEgypt, Arek til 
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The temple of Luxor, as already pointed mu, was called the Southern jfarfm of Amim. 
Wm the union of the god with the queen supposed to take place therein ? If so that would 
account. For the scenes of the begetting and birth of the Pharaoh being depicted on the 
walls of oqe of the moms of the temple. We should thus also have an early parallel or 
prototype for the hirth-chnpH adjoining temples of the Ptolemaic age, the chapel in which 
ceremonies were performed celebrating both the confinement of the goddess, the wife of the 
god Lit whom the temple was dedicated and also her giving birth to a sou. the Lhlni person 
of the divine triad 1 . 

As we have seen, the first actually recoded God s Wife is lahhotpe, the m other uf 
AmOsuj I (see above, p. If) and the wife of Eemfefi, the last king of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty* Occasion ally, as apparently in the case of the Chief uf the Concubines of Ant fin, 
there seem to have been two simiiitanooua holders of the title God’s Wjfe h ie. ffatdiepsat 
and her little daughter Nefmref both bom the title 

After the fall of the Twentieth Dynasty about the year 1!>90 u,c +a Thebes became a 
more ur leas independent principality under the mi.’ of the high-priesbs of Ararai. But 
from the reign of O&urkon Ill jf the Twenty-third Dynasty, about 7^0 ar., In that of 
PsaimuBtikhos D3 of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, about 525 B.C., Thebes ww ruled, not by 
the high-priests, but. by a suecesaiuii of five God's Wivea The God's Wife wm now no 
longer the wife of the Pharaoh; a princess uf the reigning house was assigned the fcitfe und 
had to adopt a daughter to sucreetJ her. 

The first of these yucerdutad priiie.vsa*:s of Thebes was Shepemij,iet, Osorkon IT T "h 
daughter. When the Nubian king Pi^onkbi 4 became Pharaoh he compelled ht>r to adopt as 
her daughter his sister-in-law : AmgnirtHs*, the daughter of JCaaktii, and ibis Amcnirdis 
in her turn adopted Shepennpet 11 ■, Pif onkhr a daughter and her (Amenirdis k ) niece, 
Sheponcpct 11 finst adapted Taharko y daughter, A men irri is TI, but., nine ye-irs after his 
accession, IWiiintitikhog I made her adopt bis daughter Nitokria, who later on adopted 
fEiikhiie^neferihre^ the daughter of PsamnieLikhoa II". There wore thus five, nut six. 
successive sacerdotal princesses of Thebes, for Shepennpet 11 was not dead at- the installa¬ 
tion uf Xitokris and so Amenirdb II never held office. 

I 1 he adopted daughter was called the Groat DaughterV but Xitukris, because she ill 
reality supplanted Shepennpet II. her adoption elh daughter being merely a political 
expedient, was straight away styled God's Wife, Adorer of the God 1 *. Ginkhnesneferibre^ 
on the other hand did not receive the title God a Wife, Adorer of the God, till Nitokris lu r 
mother by Adoption wa^ dead 11 . 


1 Sw C h U,vfl81SJLT ilL Bfiitrtin tig f IuMtitxl ftvmfaU fi'rtrrhAJiHlip tiriintdir dti ir* t X, 1B1 fell, 

s IS R Amriati /beerdh, n r § 33, 5 ^ethe, CrhifidfH f n% 9&ft, -ion, 

4 For lhi* Vuoalintum mr Mull eh in grftte£r+f r a$. $pr. t b& f 77 + 

* Mr ( Griffith iniomi^ nts that Pirtmkhi in&mocl a daughter uf Kuhte. Ho wo& therofoT^ the brut W-iis 
Inw qf Aicenirdis, 

* For a statue of Auscmniifl aco Leur.aix, Stmtel *tttx nutlet tie rot* at cir purfivir fieri, HI, 6foil. Ft-VI. 
1 For • BUtut of dfaqKniipct LI, nee LeihiaIS, »}>, eit., Ill, PJ, VTIi. 

1 I*KKA*T£H, Jj, t:\mt Hecondt, tv, §§477 full., 008 full ; EuiiX in Zt iUfhr. / <iq, $pr,, 35, jj) full, 

* B*k*ht*b, «jl of., iv. tU2, 946, 

* l>4KE«si in Jn Service <i«t ■ii'ifiiiM di/'itjgjpf c, v, A& • Bkeartxti, np. nii., tv. § 958 c . mh» 

atw> St«42L 

Op. at., § 989 H, 
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While Thebes governed by these sacerdotal princesses. the high-priest of Am fin, 
e 1/ Rarkhub whr> held that niffice m the lime of ShepoHupet II and Nitokri» T played & very 
minor political rifle He amm, indeed, to have tn*eii nothing but a religiumi figure-head, 
all real power being in the hands of individual of minor sacerdotal importance such ns 
Mentemhet 1 , who, though only fourth prophet of Amfua, was Bmhn of Thebes and Governor 
of the whole South 1 . lbe P the chief ate ward iif Nitoklfiv must ui m have carried considerable 
political weight* Finally, on the occasion of her adoption by the God a IV if0 Nit^krU, the 
first prophcbship of Anrviin was bestowed upon c Enkhuesneferibre f41 . 

It must have been to these God's Wives, i*r rather to their less exalted successors during 
the Persian domination, that Herodotus referred when he spoke of the woman who " lies in 
the temple of Theban Zeus" The whole jwiisaHge in question b as follows: "And in the 
uppermost fotwr (he is speaking nf the tower with diminishing stories in the precincts of 
Zeus Belos at Babylon) there is a targe sanctuary, and in this sanctuary is set a large couch 
mil upholster*!, and beside it stands a golden table. No statue whatever is set up there, nor 
does any man pass the night there, but <1 momau only, one of the natives, whomever the pod 
mat/ choose out of all—as the Chaldaetms who are the priests nf this pod felt one. And these 
same say, although / credit them not. that the pod him&elf comm to the Umjde and reclines on 
the couch, just ms the Egyptians &uy Is the cast in Egyptian Thebes. Fur there ton a woman 
lies in the temjde of Theban Zeus. Now both these women are Said to hart m intercourse 
with any ttiuw'Y' 

Legmin* points out the tUe^ep&nqy between what Herodotus tel Is us about Lhe earthly 
euiisoi't of A m in 1 and the following statement of SLmbu i t*J Af p bt r ptikia-rct Tipdariv, 
wtiBtvTd'rq xai yerap- s' \apfrportiTav irapflow ieudrm, av itaXoOmv y i v EA\j?i^ irakXaxd*; ‘ ■ 
avTTj bi xai TraWatcevet mj «rvvetTTw oU fSovksrui, pexP 1 * A» ij tcdQapaiq 

rov crwpa-osr perk Se rlyr j triffapatt* Si&mu Wpkv dit&pa* wpb &* ft oD rival. wi#§o$ floras 
dyerai perk tov 1 % TraKkameins saipov. u As for Zeus, wham they esspecially rmere, a 
maiden of exquisite beauty and must illustrious family seres* him as priestess, (one of those 
maidens) whom the Greeks detonate concubines. She acts ms c tmeubim to, and has intercourse 
with, whom she will, until her (first) menstrual purgation takes place. After the purgation 
she is given to a man in marriage* But before she is so given, mourn tag is made for her 
\i fter the season of concubinage has expired* ” 

As Lograin observes* the God T e Wife, according to Herodotus, had nothing to do with 
at iv man, while Strabo aays she might pick tip with any man she fancied down to the time of 
her first menstrual purgation, which in the e-oso of girls of the Theboid would, Legruin says, 
occur at the age of nine. But the sacerdotal princesses seem to have held office r.o an 
advanced age, unless they happened to be supplanted. Nitokris wo# installed a? Wife of the 
God in the ninth year of Psammetikhos I and did not die till the fourth year of A pries*, 
when she had been sacerdotal princess for sixty-three years. fEnkhm-sneferibre^ held office 
into the reign of Psainmerikhnij HI, when she was at least eighty years old w * 

1 *ty. cit. f I 937; HabTEBO is A n ntffev du tfffrrie* rfe* airthjtdtii dc f Egypt?, V r 90, 

1 & 1 UAX+ Zr\Ur} f i\f m tig. Sjar. t 35, 1ft, tinea to foil. ; Breasted* up ?iL f it, £ 9*40, 

3 Breasted, up. rito rv + gj§ Bo 8 a full. 

1 Op. dr., iv, % y^n ; Masfkkes Andes de mythoftsgb st *f arcMotogiSf vm, SOS ML 

' liEsoODTtJfl. Bmk l. If 181 folL * Set. de Tmv,, xixe, 140 full « MSS. axkUfar. 

■ Sin aiio, Gttsgraphwa fed. G. Kfflmcr T Berlin I 853 ;. r bock Xvit t s 40 . 

1 Bkhaeted. op. ci(^ xV f ^ 938,„ 344, 960 a. ,u Op. cit., ^ 1). 
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Accordingly Legrain tries to reconcile the cunt! lc ring accounts of the two olnseiciil 
authors in the following way. He saggerts that when Herodotus visited Egypt, ciVw 
48^4:!! 5 He,, the women oonaocrated to Theban Amnn lived just ns he relate®; but that 
when Strabo went to Thebes four hundred years or more Inter in the reign of Augustus, he 
actually did find a woman who might he described as a Tra^Xajtij installed els Wife of the 
Ood, ond discharging dial- office in a very different manner from that in which it was dis¬ 
charged by the great sacerdotal princesses of Thebes—Shepenupet, Aincumlis, Nitokri*. 
and f Enkhnesneferibre f . “Should we/' :i$k$ Logiain^ "see in tins change of conduct a 
norma! decline of the Theban religion, which was just at Ike puhit of expiring, or rather 
the consequences, of the deliberate policy of the Ptolemies, who, us much as they could, 
strove to annihilate the unco formidable power of the The bin clergy, and to discredit their 
cult by letting it wallow in tb-■ depravity of the cults of Syria ? 51 

To come to the point mined an the beginning uf the paper. What actually wore the 
functions of these Egy ptian priestesses, and could they exercise tire priestly office for a divinity i 

The chief functions of the God's Wife at. Thebes, ;iu also of the other high-priestesses, were, 
it would aeons, to rattle the sistrum and tu sing in honour of the divinity or divinities during 
the performance of the temple services As we have already *een T the special designariott 
of each of the high’prife&beBSt^ in the two Edfu i n_scri.pt knR is followed by the attribute 
"flaying milt ths si&trum before him or her'* The God 1 * Wife ^EnkhtitLsu^fcrihro- is arid tu 
be '■ pn re-banded when holding the sistrum ' anti to “ ctmtent Am t«?i with her mice 1 she is 
spAen of os iC Carrying flower* in the temple*' 7 The word ihyf, the title of the liigh 
priestess of Amun of Napata, Is detonnittfid with a woman rattling a sJstruuj, thus indicating 
what w. , considered to be a characteristic duty uf this officiant. The temple-reliefs con¬ 
stantly depict the queen in the capacity nf high prit^toss, shaking a sistrum while the king, 
in the capacity of high-priest, burns incense or pours out a libation before a divinity 3 . 
Similarly Ani's wife aceoi panics his hymn of praise to Osina, by rattling her jsistrum 1 
The royal daughters likewise rattle their eistm while king Akfrenaten and his .pieeu make 
oflftrmg to or worship the sokr disk 3 . 

Uiie of those, unhappily very rare, detailed representations of episodes in the temple 
liturgy, viz. T a relief m the temple at Luxor* depicts the king and the high-priestess of 
AmonrC ,f bringing up the rear ui a procession of priests who are; carrying boxes of clothing, 
wherein, doubtless, the gods cultm+dmage m to be arrayed. The king holds out the hrp- 
or ^bs -bin on and is sjiid tr> bo ,H ertendiutj the arm four ft tnssf ut he is consecrating* the 
clothing. He dearly, however, forms part of the procession, for between him and the high- 
prio&tess are the words 1 Rrinfx n<f Clothing x ibrp rnnhth We must here have, pic tonally 
combine i m one. what were really two distinct actions, namely a procewon of priests (at 
Hie tail end of which walked the king and high-priesLess), conveying the clothing into the 
sanctuary, and the consecration of that clothing by the lung, the high-prie&tpart in the 
proceedings being either to sing a hymn or chant a feimida (see next paragraph! 

j, 1 MAfipElt ' >1 hwb* 4r mythOoffte Ct fTxtrMilosi** tot, dm=A*mfa d* Hrrvim d** mitiouiih da 

r£gypt*^ r, 03 : ^ 

1 Majs ™°, vm h 301-Junta ffu tervirt* V, fl&, 

3 MiJUttEQ, Dturn <i/ CMiintum, eii 180-i r \k fiT^. 

* Brim, &&& of ^ l^ a£ / h Tnmalttioti, PL VI g totug p. kL 
1 Ujiviie^ Et Amamtt, ir. Pk V, VTI, VH1; v, Pin, III, XXXIII. 

(Iatet, Temple cie ban* w, PL U, Fig, 104. " Met; Kees, Opfiriam dee iipyptuchm Kvnitjt, jy. 
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Tn another similarly detailed relief in the same temple the high-primess of Ameu-rG r 
i» shewn standing behind a male dfiriani J —a Sum ur Piikr-of-bia-Mother—who is engaged 
in summoning 1 Ainiin and the cotsiDplm div ini tin's t<> their 
repast with the words: " Come to your bread, to your roast 
ttutat of the evenint} meal, which your son Amenopki*.....kaa 
given you," The high-priestess' right hind is raised in adora¬ 
tion, palm outwards, and she is doubtless supposed to be 
chanting, simultaneously with the priest, the formula of sum* 
moniDg the divinities (see Fig. 31- 

The high-priestess would of course have been assisted in 
the execution of her musical performances by the musieiau- 
pricatcsoefi i&mtyvt or hitywih who at Thebes, as wo have pjg ^ (After &♦»■** tmple U* 
already learnt, are definitely Stated to have been attached to „ ti n, xxxv. Fig. MS), 

the house of the God's Wife, and with whom, at Thebes 

and elsewhere, the concubines (Anrwrf) an- prulmbly to be identified. Thas^the Decree oi 

< 'iuiopus directs that Beretttke Ik- “mford by the musieian-pricatesses 

chosen to serve the gods, being crowned with the diadem* of the pods in whose service they 
ojftciufeV A relief in one of the tomb-chapels at ileir depicts a festival uf Hat^or in 
process uf being celebrated. The lAsi^y-pricsts click their castanets and die ntmacian- 
p rjiMfawtmff shukc ilieir sistra in company with, not in this case Rat bora high-priestess, 
but high-priest, who himself holds a large and elaborately formed aistrum 1 . A relief at 
Kan ink depicts ei band of male and female musicians taking part in u religious celebra¬ 
tion, apparently u procession. First in order come three musician-priestesses (xm e yyt> 
singing and clapping their hands. Next to them are three musician-priests {svdywi wearing 
close-fitting skull-caps and short kilts, and likewise singing and clapping their hands, 

A number of «**6-priesta and prophets (/^J *)t " the right hand held before 

the thee mid the left hing ing at the side, bring up the rear*. It might here be noted that, 
in addition to mnsician-priestiesws, the Decree of Canopus speaks of choirs of male and 

female musicians (SF£$ , i )> ^ whDm &iMIlike ™ h ? mnetl 

daily and also on the occasion of festivals and pmcesdona. The hymns used on these 
occasions were composed by the hierogrummutcis of the House of Life and banded over tu 
the choir-master, u copy of them being entered in the books of the House of Lift\ 

The rattling of the ststnun was supposed to keep at a distance what was evil or inimical 
to the gods. Thus we read: '■/ dispel tehnt is hostile by means of the sisbruin in my hand 7 " 
The king heads the precession of priests currying divinities, sacred emblems, etc, up tu the 
roof of the temple uf Deuderah on New-Year's cinmiog, Beside the king walks the t)ueen, 
rattling two aiaLrtk Ah accompanying toil represents her os saying: 1 have taken the sM- 
eistrum, l gras p the shm-riidrum, mud drive away him who is hostile to the Mistress of 
Heaven 1 ” Again the little Raisa mtOwi, at he rattles hi a sistnim in front of his mother 

* Oaseiv op. fit*, PL XXXV, fig. 13*. 1 See Mabiettx, Abyioi, I. PK 51 k 

1 Subs, l.'rbundtm, n, lSI, 1 B m i xh*v , J*ewi Tomb* of iteir, n, PL XV. 

1 J[iSPlBO, iff fnyihutntn'r ft (fnrejiihlayie, VUI, EV»3 = jfZ^i Uf True., 1S1U, K*. 

“ SETHS, ftp. nt, II, lfil full * littCOUCH, Uietuglyphwh-UfmCilUibM fPSrttfrtucA, 1649. 

* ^Uldmhn Ih-iiderahi JV T PL IS. 
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tLcitkur. exclaim? : “/ drive «twiy what in hostile every dot/ without ceasing 1 ," Cumjiietclv 
consonant with this conception ig the statement of Plutarch : toi' yap Tt^<W <f>aat joh 
trtiff-rpott; avorpemip /cat atroKpouetrdtu, "Fur they sag they repel and beat tiff Typhon with 
sislra , .' T 

In the New Kingdom women of nil classes, from the highest to the lowest, were attached 
as im isie i an -priestesses to Miue temple or other. Heroine, the {laughter of king Takdot II, 
served as a musician-pries teas ia the temple of Annin at, Knrnak 1 , and so too did the 
daughter of a high-priest of that god*, the wife of a &p»-prie$t of Sokar at Thebes*, the 
sister of a high-priest of Mont who was both daughter-in-law of a high-priest of Amiin. and 
also sister-in-law of a high-priest of Anuin and of a Viceroy of Nubia*. 

Tekhaf, the wife of Fount - the administrator of An!bah, is entitled 11 m usiciftn—priestess 
(jrn^rt) of Horns lord nf Anibah, Le. f she rattled the sis trum and dftiiccd and sang in the 
local temple f . The satire lady is also designated “ <*u*ician-prittsfes* of Amlin" which, if not 
purely an honorific title, probably means that there was ft temple of Anifiii at Anibah. 
All die female relatives, or wives of relatives, depicted in Lepsius Denkmater aust Agypten 
und Athiapimi. Ill, PL 230. are musician-priestesses, aud of the lour wives of relatives shewn 
on PI. 2311? of the same volume of that work, two are musician-priestesses of Amun and 
the other two musician-priestesses of Horns of Anibah. 

A woman, apparently unmarried, and of no particular standing, was a musidaji-prieatew 
t.f Osiris 1 , as wen* also two wives of weavers'. A superintendent of craftsmen had five 
daughters who wore musician-priestesses of Amlin *♦. Such, too. was the wife of a ahoe- 
maker* 1 . 

L>r Gardiner 1 *, discussing a scene in the tomb-chapel of Amenemh^t, paints a very 
pleasant picture of the doings of Bathers priestesses on the occasion of her festival, which was 
observed all over Egypt on the first day of the fourth winter month. There would probably 
have been a special celebration in every temple followed by a precession through the t-.wn, 
after which the musician-priestesses, who, as we have seen, were closely associated with 
1 father, would have paraded the streets, stopping at one house after another in order to 
hest«w the goddesu’ blessing on the inmates. As they danced and sang they held out to 
their audience—perhaps that they might touch them—the emblems of Hatfcor, the doira 
and the am tf-neck luces. which bestowed life, stability, health, and happiness. The above- 
mentioned scene in th. tomb-chapel ..f Ameuemhet depicts such a performance taking place 
in a private house. The officiant* are the rnuaician-priesteascs {foiywty of Am an of Kara a k. 
of the Ennend which is in Kamak, of Bat^Or mistress of Benderah, und the iitwey-pntxte 
of f,lftt(jor mistress of Denderah. Evidently, owing to the proximity of the one city to the 
other, actual priests and priestesses from HuthorV temple at Dendcrah came to Thebes for 
the celebration of the goddess’ festival there,-sure that considerable gains would accrue to 
Lhem from their performances in the thronged streets of the immensely wealthy capital of 
Imperial Egypt. 

The functions of Egyptian priestesses, so far a* we have discussed them, might well hr 

1 y AsiETTE, iWfcpa*, 1. PL US. 1 Z* ferofo, diopter 63. 

’ BteEAbTED, Uteunit, IT, § 7&ft * Op. At,, g U41. 

1 LlCtlLEIN. HitrvyfypAievAet jVuMda- WvriertrucJ,. no. 905, " LlEBLKIH, i&idL 

= Lkhidb, UmbsiSUr, m, PL -33 b. > il a siette, Catalogue tlAhyda*, no. 117ft. 

* t)^ rtf-. atm. U7Q, US", *• Liem-eix. qp. «fit, no. 914 n Miblett'e, op. rit tw 1 174 

« DAVilS-LriBMJfEli, Tvixbof A«ietl*nxhil, U4 fell 
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said to bo of secondary importance, consisting merely in singing the praises of divinities,— 
porliaps chanting offering-formulae aa well—playing on musical instruments. and dancing. 
Herodotus, therefore, would seem to be justified in asserting that no woman exercised the 
priestly office. 

But their functions, even if purely musical, were for from being as unimportant its might 
appear at first sight. The musician-priestesses impcreuiiated a goddess. namely Rather, 
and in that capacity were able, as we hove seen, to confer divine favours and graces on that 
divinity's devotees. To such tui extent was this Impersonation tamed that the pricBtcsses 
in the sun-temple at Heliopolis were actually spoken of as Rnthurs 1 * * 4 . Thus a number of 
musician-priestesses, in the guise of Rathurs, are occasionally depicted beating tambourines 
while the priest-ting makes an offering*. One out of seven such Ration is reproduced as 



Fi£, 4- A music i an-prieSte-SS in tfac 
Haifyor yniie-T Maslili sf. , 
H^ndsraK m. PI, J59}. 




Fig- 5- Halljor AS a i twit (after ’-I imnn, 

bmtomh, u k pl au), 


Fig. +. Moreover out of five titles of muBicisii-priistessHa teeonted nt Dfinrtcrah, tkT ure 
clearly designations of father hereelf, These three titles are: "Great Mnit-nacHoce, mistress 
of the p£ 5 - ami ebm-risj’i ti ", ‘Dirin? MnU-rteeMdos, royal wifi. Isis": "She who unites with 
the red doth , she who is upon her throne 1 ." With regard to the first anti second titles, Ruthor. 


as has already been point'd nut on p. 1-1, was entitl'd Q ~^^. "the .1 /ji itnccklucf and 


was indeed actually vLetudized ami depicted in that form (ace Fig, 5 )*, ll is hardly necessary 
to comment on the mention of Isis in the second title, she and Hat(ior being regularly 
identified with one another, especially in the late period. As for the third title, the goddess 
with whom the ceremonial red cloth \ ins) is usually identified is Uto '‘the eye of Re f V But 


1 Si-ts Jihuvu pp. 9 Mud 14. 

: Lepsitfw. Dctifrm&Iar^ iv t PL \l.% rcf.ttk, /JuttbraA* m. PL 59: bw also WlLKlMBON. and 

i rtfihtt A urisrit Etftfptv.tn^ ed. Birch, I, JFfr- 
1 Buu-Urhtnde.H d#r T&mpd&nlagmi mn f'^nrf'Ya, PI VIII, 

4 M ARIETTB, D*niferaA r II, PL NL 5 SloBfrTT, RUml fin rati* dirirt joitrmtllier im 185* 
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Bat hot is also the eye of Tte^ a and Uto and Bather are constantly identified with one 
smother 1 . For an example of the actual association of the red doth with Author see 
Ror FIEMONTEJ x, ], 57. where *he is designated "J/SiStfrejw qf rt** red 

A gain p we haye seen that in several temple the high-prielie^ was identified with Tike 
wife or mother of the god to whom the temple was dedicated, the goddess being in every 
a form ot Bathur. Such n role can ban Ely he described as secondary or cm important, 
even if in that capacity t h.■ functions of the high-prii-stoss, no loss than those of her *ub- 
animates, were primarily musical, for the goddess impersonated was herself ji musician and 
dancer in om\ and that a very prominent! aspect. 

But there is some evidence for supposing that priestesses could execute other than 
musical functions. 

In the city of Apis, for l sample, the high-priestess was - is tit led +p she who suckles 311 
As slated above un p. VI. fUllior. either as a cow or e woman, is amHtantjy represented 
suckling the king. Al Apis, when the sacred cow wo? not need for this purpose, the high- 
priestes* herself impersonating or identified with tht- goddess, may, as her title implies, 
have offered her breast to the king and so Imparted to him life, stability, nwi good fortune* 
Female me-rubers of imparUiit families during t.he Old and Middle Kingdom* often boar 

the title < “ prophetess " it being generally the goddess Hathor mid Niifch whom they 

served in this capacity* Ocean ion ally r however, a Inly was prophetess of a god or a kin* 1 . 
Thus ilk the * dd Kingdom the rht nswf Petejiheres,. besides being a prophetess of Bailor 
and Xeifeh, was also a prophetess of king Kheopst Queen Merest kh was u prophetess of 
Thoth The rht usivt- Nufrci. wm a w^^-piiestess of Upwawet\ In one uf the Middle 
Kingdom Kalian Papyri mention is made of the widow of a soldier who was a Mt- 
priesfeeftv. According to a Middle Kingdom stole in the Cairo Museum, Stnent, mother of 
the scribe Neferhutpe* was a «<4F-prjeiitettS of Ebons’. In Haitic times Nitomhe was 
resigned by her father Petoewe high-priest of Auiun of Tenzoi, 3 * * * * * * * 11 the share uf the prophet 
ul Kh"LLs h " who was also worshipped al Tctiaprii i I arid to ^Riikhheanefe]'ibre f . on her adoption 
hy the fh-i-l* Vt ife Nitukria, wm made over the firsi propbetship of Amiirri . Lastly. :l* late 
a* the Ptolemaic period we hear of the daughter of ;i " father of the gud H who wm a u?«7d- 
priestess of Annin and ti prophetess of Zeino 31 . 

Griffith, commenting on the alignment of a prophet-dll p to NRemhe, refer* to the 
statement of Herodotus eit-d at. the beginning of this article, rmd presumes " that Nitemhe 
did mt am as prophet of Khoiu: she only received the stipend, while the duty would he 
performed by her husband J “, who was a prophet in Ti. ozoi temple, Mospcro takes the ha me 
vi ew w i th re gai 1 1 t< * t he iirsi pr> *ph cte h i] m j f A mil i l h u 1J I >y r En khm -mi e ft ti bre f , e u j jp m rig 

3 Kij. k (ivtl* uf (Am i p 4'M full 

■' lHo oS'- r^ Du i^haaim \jloyraphipiA, j?, I3£^ BoumcmcTEiij L?dfnu t e t 3ftu r 

I f itr in Aaritmi Egypt, 200, The uf tin? Bt-iii llu^ii [iriijcM jiniphett-^s of 

V*khi-t ju well of RuiKor Nhwoehiit. Emi Ua*an T i t 1 - 3 , s.'g. 

I ^hiezttk. Jfdtivhrw <u Fancum rmpire, 00. - Miniirm; ep. nt, 1B3. 

J1 liSrsir-S Iknhitftttf, n + PI. Itnik t (Ijufksth, Kuhmt Papyri, texg %% foil 

t.iJfMH-A'IE.ii-LIi, **t ill- iis<4 Ih(iirsifiiti# rfrjf Mitlhrrn Reich*) J, rn\ 

* fjCEFFITE, Cai, ii/ tA* t>*mQtir papyri in th* Rylrtrtdf Library, m, ^ 4 . 

1,1 MasJfbko iii .1 jjWm t/a iSVrntw, V„ ^ et tfarekfakpie, nif. 303 
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11 ^ : narr iTH, Car. of Drmotii-: Papyri in the Ilyinwfo Library, m, R 4 , u. I), 
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thiil it was only jiij houurifi* title and i.hat " the princess hail beside her a priest who 
performed the rites for het\ those at least which a man only had the right li> perform 1 /" 

This view pf Griffith and Maspero finds support in a passage in the Decree of Canopus 
which designates the mujaichm-priestesses iim c pu r t) as it^bwtK Perhaps, therefore, ail the 
abave-mentioned prophetesses and ivthwt are to he regarded as exercising no other than 
muricid functions, except possibly the high-pricsiesg in the my of Apia. 

But on the other hand Nek^onkih an Old Kingdom noble and high-priest of ^athor of 
BeJone, appointed all his children* one of whom was a girl, to act as priest* of that goddess. 
Nck f onkli does not differentiate between the functions of Die daughter m id the sons; she 
receives the same stipend as they do, and like them *he is to [perform by rotation her 
priestly course of a months duration 3 . 

The Ethiopimi ipmeo-mother N‘n*rw& and the prince® both of wham HI loci t he 
office of high-pri^tefwt (tAyt) of Amun of Napaia, are depicted not merely rattling si atm 



Fig- 5. Queen Nebitowi mating offering I j:hei. ■■ 
DrnbmltUu UL pf 173 f.|* 


lhrfon- the god t butalso pouring ont libation* — a very important priestly function 3 . Thus 
sit the instil lint ion of lb- higli^piiesteas of Amim of Xnpata, w* stre inform <d n silver [mil 
for libations was placed in her right hand and n silver sis tram in her left" 

A relief in die tomb-chapel of Princess Nebttowi in the Valley of Mu' Queens at Thebes 
(see Fig, 6), shows her w every j/^W uini pare ofienng to be ptytlttwl " for " the lord* 

uf the necropolis \ Igrt)-' The princess' right, arm is extended over tin- offering fa stoull 
jhirtion of which is still visible), the hand grasping the so-called Jtap- or ffc/-baton* *.e. she 
Ik represented ilh having reached the stage in the proceedings when the officiant cooperated, 
or finally made over, Die offering to £fte jpd by prfonning the art known res *• extending the 
arm four times over or ftnoofxfr IT i^wyt C sp 4 r) the offering*. This is in every sen it of the 
word a sacerdotal act, being always, if he wen present, performed by file king himself in 

J iLi&FEKO in v. 1)0=fifudw rf* xtytholoffit <* [farcMoio^i^ Vim 3Q7- 

3 t?ETfUE, Urhindni, II, ISnfulL * Qp^ r’lt., t, 24 folL 

* Scelafeh in friuthr, f tiff, £pr., 33* 103, FL [Vi f/. .Schafer, Jti&iapitriA? K*migsinA£&fife da 

£kHiti*r FI. I. 

* Bliicms la Ztiuehr.f. d$ r $pr, r 5ft GSJ fbll- 11 ScELAmit i n ZW/ftr/r./’ ti#, .Sp,v r 33, 107. 

; Gay n. Temple ifa Lon jw, PL XL. Fig- 132 ; ii+>? *hm Above*, p. 20. 
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hb rapacity of high-priest, even when the other ceremonies connected with the presentation 
of food- and drink-offerings were carried out by assisting priests 1 * . When t he king Ls depicted 
as performing the act he regularly holds the above-named baton in his right bami the hand 
of the arm extended. According to a relief in the temple of Se-thos T at AUydus-, the baton 
was dispensed with when an ordinary priest consecrated an offering. It ri sill the mom 
remarkable, therefore, that the princess should hi' shewn holding it, 

A scene in the tomb of the Nineteenth Dynasty king depicts his 

mother t?) Tekboft offering wine bo a divinity\—an act of the priest 4: ing constantly 
occurring ntiiong the reliefa on the temple walls 3 4 * * . 

On the first day of every dekad Isis, we are to!d p went from Philae to Sigfth to make 
libation to Oairis in his sacred grovel This rite would surely have been performed by 
a ft mate officiant impersonating Isis. 

The very passage in the Decree of Canopus that gives the mumriftmpriestes&efl the tide 
nf u^hwi not only directs that they are to make music in honour of Eferenike, hut stLio 
ordains thai when the Early Sowing comes they are to carry earn of corn into the temple 
and present them to the deified princess' image 7 * * * . 

Moreover* according to the same decree, at the celebration of the Kikellia in the fourth 
winter month, before i.he peripltua of OuLriti, the young girh* of the private were bI fu tfttih 
remit/ antyther imugti of Eeretiike queen of Mmdffiw " mid were tn offer a burnt-sacrifice to it 
and perform the other rites Lhat were eustomaiy mi the occasion oi this festivals 

We know definitely that, al least in the EToEemaie period, there were female funerary 
Libationcrs ^oa.^vr(£ef) B . they and t lit male li bat loners {jfptt^urtu) playing the role of the 
ka-sci vaiiLH (hmw-ki) of earlier times, i-e. they were responsible for the upkeep of the tombs, 
the safety of the mummies interred therein, and for the performance of those ceremonies 
upon which the welfare of tin- dead was thought to depends As their names indicate, one 
of their chief duties was t.o pour out Hhatiuns to the dead, the ancient daily funerary 
liturgy having degenerated into little more than the recitation of certain formulae ac- 
titimpamed by the pouring out of water 11 . 

Judging from the way the compound hmw-fc? ia determined in two Obi 

Kingdom inscriptions”, the kn-servants at that period, like the " libutionera J ‘ uf Ptolemaic 
times wer-- of both sexes. The functions of a k a-servant included the burning of Incense, 
the [injuring uni, ol Ubatiuns T und the presenting of food- and drink-offbrtQgB, o formula being 
recited at 1.11 e peribnnuuco of each act. It should h* noted in this connection than a daoeafled 
Old Kingdom noble left explicit directions for his wife to u conte forth unto the ruin : " f«?]- 
him with certain luirley, spelt, and clothing, due to him from the kings house 33 . 

i Spe * j.. UiKKTj op, eiY., PK xxxiv, Fig. IZih jiw, Fig. l&R. 

I it A RIXTTX, Abiffloty L, PL IS, Bl 1 GaL'THLEU, Lil'fV. ,-jVj mu d'Egypt*, ui, 1 s&>_ 

4 Lr^crn, Deafantft* r T m. PL 202/ 

4 ^ee B LMiftUAX* Tempt* 0 / btrr, PL V, 2 ; Lrr&ios, op. nX„ Ft. i*, n. 

* Hc^rsm* in Jovrnali nr 32. 

7 Sethe, n B IfpOfoll. 1 ^ethe r op. txf,, it, 142 fall. 

II Otto, P* ■--or u»d T*mp*h i, 102 foil. ; Gstin'itK'WiLGKKSf in Zritu'hr. f. *\*j, $pr. f 4S, 104 ■ ilRrmrHj 

f'itt of the fiematie Papjfri *n the I\ if fund* ZtbfVry* Hi, 27-30. 

,a Orta, ®p- cit. w k, 100. n Rc.a- +iUA> h np. e£i rl ni, 

13 Setue, F/rtattJMt t, 11 kill. p 36. 

■ MoiiET, ,1 r- Ji xitm s dv 1 ft btifadzitret z eemlpte* rfndttit. ID14 r p. 341, Liueft 1 foLL 
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In the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms two IVmule officiants impersonating Isis and 
Nephthya took |i®rl in the procession of the corpse K» the embalm er's workshop and in some 
of the ceremonies performed therein, mid also in the procession to the tomb on the day 
of burial 1 * 3 * . 

In the face of all this information, and especially that regarding the priestly functions 
of NekConkh's daughter, we really have some justification for maintaining that Egyptian 
priestesses of the higher grades such as prophetesses and irfiit- priest esses, besides im¬ 
personating goddesses and making music and offering flowers, did sometimes perform actual 
sacerdotal duties ( ipaaQat) in the temples, iff., make offerings to divinities, burn incense, 
pour out libations, in short act as chief officiant in the daily temple liturgy 

With respect to the position of women in the funerary hierarchy, we can definitely tissert 
that iu addition to playing the nVh? of mourning goddesses such as Isis and Nephthys, formal? 
officiants could, at least in Ptolemaic times, perform the funerary liturgy, [here being, 
moreover, indications that this last -men tinned practice wna not a Plulemaic icm. ,vutioLi but 
one that can be traced back to the Old Kingdom. 

!*»»•*** 

Egyptian priestesses had to undergo the same purification as priests before taking part 
in a temple service. A fragmentary relief dating from the reign ‘>f ^tafahepsut 5 6 allows a priest 
and a priestess standing in a shallow tank, while water is being sprinkled over them by 
n hwtrator (figure broken away) standing behind either of them. Compare the word-sign 

friT . ami also the well-knov.Ti representation in the tomb—chape*l scenes of 

the washing of a funerary officiant's hands by another officiant standing behind and pouring 
water on them from over his head 1 .. To the right of this scene of ablutions, and separated 
from it by two lines of inscription, me two pairs of officiiims. one above the other, l he first 
of the top pair is the God's Wife, the remaining three persons are 11 father* of the god." The 
inscription refers to both groups of figures and reads as follows t (rump tlaum to wash i*y the 
prophets and the Gvd's Wife, the God's Wind, in the Cool Pool* land then) entering into 
the temple" 

The female woilers who impersonated Isis and Nephtbp and other godde.^es at the 
annual re-enactment of the embalmment of Osiris bail to purify themselves "four times for 
seven daps to seven days 1 "' before standing in the door of the Broad HalR These women, 
we [earn, washed their mouths and chewed natrou anil fumigated then twelves wnli burning 
incense so that their beatifications of Osiris might be pure 7 * * * . In their lament uttered al t hr 
first hour of the night they sav; "Ah! T hues Wished my mouth, f have cheired natron, 
l have fumigated myself with burning incense. I am pure, dean, \tnJ censed, with natron 
that has come from El-Kdh, with in cense that has come from Punt, the street perfume that 

1 HLMiitttAft in Jam-nut of ih* Mu twAstUr EpgjHvtv find GrUvtat Sfoeiat^ HtlT-iy, J £ full; Davies- 

UAttluMilt, M ef Am<- 7 t#m£?t r p with b. 4, p. 49, uid Tomb of Jv-.v/V-t. 90 fall.. PE d. ivnfoIL xki foil 

3 l-m .ii a i vt.t.tl U A m*\'j dtt psflfi rir fTAin/nvp&i* ///, PL XI TL 

3 Vos Bi&anrfG, Oemnilw T ii t FL XI X : Placeman, Rw& Tvmt* of Mntir t m, PL XX? SI. 

1 Cool Pool ia also the uame of the sabred Solur Pool it KLuKcIla i Proc* SSoc. Ihhh JnrJu, lh r 88 t o. 

6 Junker* (JfutumtttiJk der ftwfrtnfnytr § I99 r 110). 

" M.AH. 1 ETTIL, JT, Ft. 44 C ; JD-iKETt^ />(> ^mvt^mmjcAcn a"?c drn 6. 

f Ci %Ui Tnt r,, iiiyi t % vtm mil that iht iW» hrmr, vctaoniing the Pharaoh OU 3 Us nrriTll 

iH the Houi^ of rhe Morning, j cs mtieijitiDn of Lhfl purify lion b l: in lo nisi targu tlujftin, 11 rpktti ia>i« 

fruni hh BtUttfi ii yUrtJ r 
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has come from thr rye it f If or «*, How pure are the tw.tlifo'tttuw* of Osin*- Kkefdnmmlthm 
tuitrri ui thd GW.* the Worshipper* tf Hanot f Bt>v i yruvify are the fafttijictilitw* of f Wrw- 
Khiffi tm/imthrs ! flaw festive are the bratij&aHmis if t hiris-Khentam&Ttftes ! 1 3 It is said 
with regard to lIil 1 two female mourner* Ulrty ) who , LtDpar^oiuitiag lAs and Nephtfiyt*, 
bewailed Otitw in tb- House **( f tod™ from th^ twenty-second to the twenty-FrivUi day uf 
the ft?TiTT.Ii TinU-r month, that their bodies must ho poie and the hair ««1 their 1 m . dies 
removed*. 

lEj^ -priestesses like high-priests* seem In have been appointed to their officer hv rln- 
king hiniselE Thus king Aaptdta lippmrted a mfmh-r nf the reigning family to I* 1 high- 
priestess < > of Amlin r>f Napata, :«s his predecessor Anlaman had dime 4 . Similarly each 
of the sacerdotal princesses of Thebes was appointed by rhe reigning sovereign '. 

Wi r E l regard t. r theappointmeuL of wuiutm to priestly offices below that of high-priestess, 
hi ich uppliniments, m in The case:- of men, were |in«lably made by the king or by hh repre- 
sentetive the local governor ami high-priest, or r.bey might be purchased, conveyed by deed 
of tninstercnco r nr bequeathed to descendants. 

Accord i ugh w. hi m l Pete§se, as rtfptesenbktive of I he- ting, writing bis daughter 
Nitmmh# “tt title f-. the shit re -f the prophet tf Elwttx u , r ’ be. he assigned her the pmphetafrip 
of that god and the emoluments attaching there to. 

Certainly the office of funerary priestess {^MyL'Ttv) could both be purchased and in- 
heiiuaia for we find i.hni ni tin- year 1M H.C. a certain Tu&d made over to another woman 
called Shiikhperr 1 , in return for a stipulated sum ot money,' the emrAnwents. the tomb& of the 
portions which havr-fatten to ine in the name (f the woman Tat&t daughter of Har \ my mother* 
and of Wermifri, son of If dr* my husband*" 

Existing records apparently giv* no account of any performance that might be called 
an induction or investiture in the rase of • .ordinary prophetesses . *r n mC bf- pries losses. But- we 
know something about such a performance in the ease of the Kgh-priesti-ss i}hyt) of Amun 
at Nxipii.Fi ami of the God's Wife at Thebes. 

The Nubian kuig Aspalr.u bad all hi> chief officer* uf State and the priests of Amlin 
lined up in Gir- temple and interined them that he has I uppnifiti-ij hi* daughter to the office 
uf high-pricbtoss, The actual ceremony of installing the princes as high-priestess, as stated 
on p. 26, consisted in putting n silver pail for libation into her right hand and a silver 
sistru ns into her left** 

The LHKtallftiiusi uf the Theban Grid's Wife was evidently a very imprestve ceremony. 
Wr- are told how whe ” went into the huuxe of A rntwraeonlher, the prophets w^eh -priest* 

1 JfSELFt, tit., 7U foil. 

: Fetfirt j? finny* of Isit and Ar r, Title and Cutr>a= flgyylux.n Harstfir Papyri »r t/tt MiiA 
Mw-um* Pi. 1, FI iFreelypliif TnLtirjk:ripLs h p I. 

3 See the writraN artiriv Fri**^ frimkiHid KgypiiaiJ :u iV' cf Egliffwti and 

Eihfc*, X. 300 

1 ^rnjicEii in Spf^ 33, 107. 

3 P^IUEAN in Eta*?hr. f tt 17 . $pr r| iJ5 T foil. ; Uke^SH 1£I>, /JfCwrdWjK IV, 035 foil.. 

tisa* ML 

0 Ghiffitii. f <ri, r/A r- 1 .-. /^^ofiV Pu^rn r ^j /vyiT-cr ti* Library t LU ± ^4. 

■ Per flujoh twmiidnnfi m dj>- c&ae ■ >f pricaW oflireis my article iVi'e-tf, (Egyptian m 

HjjrrliT^ o/ RtHtricm 0 * 1 :/ Ethic*, j_, 3Ck>. 

1 GkiffitiMVilcren in Z^ttchr.f Spr. 9 45, H M, 

f BCMAFfil Hi Zr\ii*:hr /'. 3^ |H>7 fulL 
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lector* _ the tewplestafi of A viiin— following her. the great van-tier* (smrw c lw) in front. 

She did (ill that ims attitwiuirg at the indwtivH* into the temple of a Hod* Adorer »f Anion. 
The xcribe nf the tpjd'a bool and nine* w£ ( V?h-/wifw(* of this temple faMeoed an for her the 
<umiltin and all the ornament- of a Gad's Wife, God’s Adorer of Amuw. She wok then 
crowned with the double-plumed diadem ami " appointed Mistress of the whale circuit of 
the solar disif sifter which her titulary was enunciated. We a re informed that. *otf the 
i-HStamtny thing* war dm# fur her m they wen dime for Tcfmwt (daughter of the sungodi 
xn the first indant%*. n 

Certainly from the time of the New Kingdom on wants mnrician-priral^iseii, like the 
priests, were divided inti* phylae or wulehea with a female phy lurch at the head of 

earii 4 - According tr. Beitaenatem-, a priestess of the Graeeo-KomnO period who imirried a 
priest remained in her original phyle, 

i will bring this piper to a close with an account of what, we know about the payment 
<jf Egypt;tin priestr^siift. 

The pr..phetiihip of the daughter of NeWunkh who lived in the Fifth Dynasty, was 
endowed with fivo ansuia* of land, as were the prophetehipfi of ten of her twelve brothers. 
In addition she and her brothers seem ti> have hail equal shares hi any donation;* which 
might lie made t" (lie temple*. Nitemlje, prtphetafia »f Khons of Teuzoi. evidently received 
vearly. as did the rest of the prophets attached to that temple, one hundredth part of Lht 
income derived from the tempie-endowtnant r - Brides this then? were occasional fees and 
Lilt additional ** things. ..from the temple the field and the town, enumerated os linen, 
incense, nil, bread, ox- flesh, goose-flesh, wine, beer, tamp, herbs, tnilk\ These items, as 
Griffith points out " might be offered U* the deity or used in the ceremonies, ami afterwards 
enjoyed as perquisites by the priests"- 

The high-priestess of Amiin of Nnpata. we arc informed, received a daily alb war ice. 
presumably From the temple store-house, of ten loaves of tl/-bread and live loaves of white 
bread; a monthly allowance of fifteen jars of beer ; while yearly she received three oxcd 
O n festivals she was gmdtod an extra supply of beer 1 ". One must certainly agree with 
Schafer in regarding this stipend ua a very modest one. The bread won hi have supplied 
the needs <*f only a very small household, while the beer would seem to have been barely 
enough for the princess alone, fifteen jilts ii month being the equivalent of ouly half a jar a 
day I According to the Eloquent Peasant oue di-jar of bear and three loaves of breiul were 




- S’h Anrwiti* rf't f&rvit&i v, The vnwftjci yiven m _£(Wiv rfr -ttvyfthot&n ■\ vin + reaita M fix. 

J IfcHESEO in Ajfmmfa «ffl terrier dtr antuprilh tU v, Sr* ML =£tude* dc ct {f nrch&>- 

fog i>, yu^ SUL 

1 f-fri ii-Mv, StuiM* *i *tutm?!i*u d* rail *S dr jwrieufiVrj, t, owl 42122, ■/. hti« 11; 4^2^ ^ lint- 4, d T 
tine 1 i Otto, /'rijectar w ml T»mptt k i, LJ2. 

Zirri rtliffiitit ge*dl ichHUh* /Vfcjpen T 1ft. 

! Srans, Urhtndm i + 24 £lnSL_ ; Agyptidch t ln+cfirift aa/Sm Kanfrinct /Liuse* amdem tiltem Reich in 
Berhcht* ub *it dk Verftrijidtimtjm d>’ k&mtfi, fflfcArifrcfoll UtetflMrha ft tier WitieftMchofiSH zu Leipzig, Vfil. 63 
] G11, part Bj p. 14G, 

* OtHFTTTH, Cnir of ift* Ikmotic Papyri f» th* 3 Ryianrir Library, m* n. 4 t 90^ n, fc. 

# Gsitttth, 0 ^. ciL t p, 45. 

Lac. a4. t tl 14. 

If StsHAFEM in Zri\ mbAt* /. <*$. V* 3 & foD. 
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sufficient for an ordinary man's (dally) needs 1 , tliuugh T us a mutter uf fact, Bensi allowed 
lti£ peasant during hi^ detention, two ff.sjars of beer and four loaves u day 3 . 

The stipend of the high-priestess of Ainim in Suitic tunes was on n very different -eale. 
She was endowed with 3300 mrrnras of land situated in seven nomes in Upper and four 
noffiffi in Lower Egypt, From Various temples, mostly in Lower Egypt, and also from the 
fosL, third, and fourth prophets (if Ainim. the Wife of the fourth prophet, and &1&0 from the 
inspector of the pmpheta c.'Ad jhuflMBfr) she daily received an aggregate of 2100 dehea 
( = 5300 iHouces 4 ) of bread. From tho daily offering laid before- the god in the HeJio|n?litaii 
aun-temple she was apportioned every day two khar of spelt In addition to ad this she 
daily received eleven kin uf wine, 2jj bundle of vegetables, and monthly three 

oxen, five gees*-, anti t wenty hbn-ym oftewr** 

The emoluments ut Lucking to the funerary priesthoods held by womenM see above* p* 28} 
were almost certainly derived from Ujmb-tindiwnionts, as they were in the case of funerary 
priest hoods held by men, a. it. Psamuielli-uierikhe gave so many a mums of land l** Rsatnnn, 
a ehniichyt* in the n^^mpolia of Thebes, as endowment for the tomb of im mother 
TsEinenhfjr u . 

Finally, we learn from the Decree of Canopus that the wives of priests were granted a 
(daily) allowance of loaves iff bread 7 , which the decree directa are tu be s|ierjally shajied 
and to be called henceforth the Btvnd ol Bereuike*. This decree nfoo directs that the 
daughters uf priests from the day of their birth are to be assigned rations derived from the 
term pie endow men t namely rat ions apportioned by the Councillor priests in all the temples 
in proportion to the (reepectivc} endowment*. 

1 -Sef Vui Ll>a.vj, A'-...-- . r- ff*. Kfagiti dex Bau&'H, 8# folL, and i *a&pi pur* rp tmir lv tm sln- 

(iiLu&igL- it i 4 motion* /’--■■■■. .v.,-.;. HJJ.. .! nfi.i iiirv.ETS M 

3 Tookuhaso, op r n£* t 70 foil.: OjJtnirtxn, foe, ek ; Griffith* op. wt n ut WU t cl 7, 

4 Stousrsn, dnciW jv t U 40 foil. 1 tfefe ORTFFJTU, op. tk. r m, IS 

1 Orumitl + op r,t , Li s., -2: -ts: .lI-:i op w cijf, T 21+..Udl For hi tu il:i c fmilowmeistti tu iIll- uirlicr p-nods, 

=** Ernns, Muiukii, i, tl foil., 35 foil; Bhk,\htub, f>p. c*L. I. $3 535 ML, 6» fo!l I Frr.T in Lmrpmi 
Annat* of ArtArU'-^tgy and AniAr»- r wn^ vrt, H l foil 

1 Thiil thr wive* nl famui* received a tf^i^ iilfowpiniv <af Urenff ik indicated by the Adoption 8teli 
iff Sib ikriy. necuniinji t*> whkh tin? wife of lIll fourth prophet uf Amfm gave tin- Girin Wife 1GD cfoA™ 
dJ00 onnorrH i - if bnsNid a day £<*, from W own ffqffy allowance ( 13 H,EAETED r Aticiml JUeurt{i> it, ^ S&I). 

1 Sfthe. Crkundm, ll, 153. * Srnm, dlt, n, l&3folL 
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THE MEMPHITE TOMB OF KING HAJtEMHAB 

By JEAN CAPART 

TMRI no the first years of the nineteenth sent illy on admirable monument, of Egyptian 
art was unfortunately demolished by the onti H Liity.huntere who devastate I the ancient 
burial-grounds in order to satis* the demands of certain Eurppw the accreted pnr- 
the large museums: namely the Memphite totnb of Ctoneml flWemhrib, who was 
destined to ascend the throne at the end of the Eighteentl. PymeOy and ijSOj J-J™ 

discovered bv Theodore Davis a fcw years ago in the valley of Bibftn cl-Mnluk at Thebes . 

" Various fragments of the Sakkurah tomb hove found their way into bmropcan nmseim^-; 
Uvden London, Vienna and Bologna am in pu*«*ion of P**** “ f it. identified chieHy 
th^ug]. Bi^tel’s researches’; the Cairo Museum lu» **Luired “«■■» block* that were 
discovered at Sakkandi itself by Marie! te‘. U seems that nil hope of yet seeing the nun*'-r 
of these fragments further increased » uot rain, since, as will be shown, the Berlin Museum 
acquired a portion of a relief longing to the same monument »t Cairo m 1JU- 

In 11*02. in the first, volume of my Recueit de hfimumeute Egyptntw\ I drew attention 
to the technical nerfrotum of the reliefs of ^sremhab preserved at Leyden, and expressed 
that nobody had thought of collecting them all in a single complete puM,cation. 
Unfortimately, do one has J*?en tempted to undertake ibia task; this is much to h< a rq- 
-retted for the photographic publication of the Uyden relid* fl ,and of another in Bologna 
hits sufficed to prove that no bas-relief of the New Kingdom except those of Tell d-Amama 
an ‘rival in perieetom those of this Memphite tomb, the remains of which have been so 

deplorably scattered. . . 

During a jourarv in Italy, in 11>1* I Imd the opportunity of seeing at Bologna the 

w mej) t published bv von Biding, which depict with extraordinary animation « band -if 
n „™ miiinled by several Egyptian* My attention was also attracted m another Iragment 
the provenance nf which bad been discovered by Breasted, and upon which is to b seen a 
representation ufthc Fields of Yah. with Sfotomfe»b occupied in tanks.,! husbandry- No 
photograph of this relief b™ been publish*! until now (PL V). I asked myself how it. ™ 
possible for Egyptologists who have studied the Bologna Museum not to have thought n| cr.ii- 
necting with the same series 1 he four other blocks bearing the number* LMM (two fragments 
fitting together). U488 and IM* in Kmm.-k-Szedfo'a catalogue* (Pis. VI VJ3), A .pule 

i Titodwe M- Ikiv>~* £a»ratwMf #&o* d JftW- Tht 7W»tf Barmi, n hi ;*l TWnlfe 
London, IBIfc 

■ For a recent discassiiin, see M/dratf a wxuiml. «*-. *2 — 1«-_ 

' Bkkssteo. An,-imt m, 3- -IB, gries the antecedent UMfograptiy, 

* Ilnum, Jfriraicflfe Hirer*, PIh. 74-5, with Mosnao'e tell, pp. **-«- 
T«t to Pfo XXXV-XXNVHI. 

" Bonn, b, Drtrkmdl?? -JtJ ncueit R*> VAj, Pis. XX l—‘XXV. 

' Vos BiEai>'!?, il-,i tmulrr dgypt ScuUpittr, FI. LXXXI a 

t jfvmo Cum di Bataffna; (Wop. do owficA.hr ^uw, Turin, 170-1, The piece repunaiiting 
th* f^psfuegires. published bv von Biding, is in *»k relief, *bd e the ,<tor fingmcntd, inch*! ms the 
Field, of Yak. an in otdniArr reiki <>f d.o Ltyitei s:unm, «« '« in tllB <* h « ln 

relict We thus s*ms that the two methods wen- used si k by ride in ^farcmbnb’o tomb. 
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oiJijiHiintiou of these ba^relielV and a comparison of them with thane, m thi 
Leyden Museum, suffice to show how greai are the stylistic analogic which t hey present 
In both places the figures show identical feature* in the dm wing of dot,he* on* I hair, feature 
wliicli appear lint nrdy in other monuments. 

The four blocks jnst men tinned were acquired by the Bologna Museum at the same time 
a * the scene of the Fields of Vain and tin group of negroes. These all come from the col¬ 
lection of Pelagia Ptelagi One among them has deservedly attracted attention since the 
first generation of Egyptologists by the unusual representation of n, horsumEiiL RotjeUini 
rcprof.lnced it in his Meimmsnti CimliK Ad Italian archaeologist, Zardettj, al m pnhlishi-d 
it in an article which appeared in t33S 1 - It is sairl rhrrc that the Pahgi collection was 
FfmndftS by -T Xjzzol]. Chancellor of the Aur-irian Consulate at Cairo, and that, the lias-relief 
with the horseman had apparently been discovered, according to Nizznli’s sLatemenl, in 
one of the catacombs of Thebes 5 , I winder whether it is this vague indication of a Theban 
origin which has up to now prevented the attribution of this relief to the tomb of Piiietuhak 
It is interesting to note that u Theban source had also been erroneously ascribed to another 
fragment undoubtedly belonging to thi* tomb. Breasted, as is well known, mude the im¬ 
portant discovery' that the Vienna fragment- joins one of the Leyden blocks, But when 
vnn Bergnuuin published the test of the Vienna monument 4 he stated positively that it 
cjime frnm the wall of a Theban tomh ft wunU l>e interesting Lo know whence the Vienna 
Museum obtained this fragment I suspect that it may have belonged to the rbaneelkr of 
the Austrian Consulate. Nb^oli, and have come from those hauls whence the Palagi col¬ 
lection rtcCTvi rl m we have seen, the aeries of rebels with which we are dealing. We must 
not forget, however, that the fragmimt^ of the tomb of Hu rein hub were divided among 
various amateurs; the Leyden reliefs, for example, come from the Humbert and Cimba 
collections. Li his history nf the Egyptian collection at Vienna 4 , Alexander Oedckind 
confines himself to mentioning the acquisition of the fragment by the Austrian collection 
during 1373- 1 dp not think, therefore, that we need take the information in ZardettTR 
brochtirfc seriously; it docs not seem to be any mom authentic than that given by von Berg¬ 
man n P in almost identical terms, about a fragment of n relief which exactly fitted the 
remains of a wall of Haremhah's tomb at S&kk&rah. 

As long as the Theban origin i* not proved, there is nothing to prevent m from con¬ 
sidering the Eolugmi fragments nos. 18SB* I MSS and IS8S) ns belonging to the same tomb. 
[ have just said rhftt the similarities of style arc striking, and that they have ccuivineed 
me that, all these pieces really belonged to onu whole- It will be seen that another at.mlent 
had already been struck by these similarities without however being in a pari turn to dmw 
the itcceesary deductions from them. 

In May 1919* H. Schafer published the fragment of a bas-relief bn light at (Jniro in 10 LI 
by the Berlin Museum 4 The author observes, and rightly, that 44 it is one of the most 
attractive and remarkable among the most beautiful and instructive reliefs of the Xew 
1 PLCXJL 

1 iMfm a ihf* antida tnanvimt^i tvmani rial f'nir. pit for? vrf airJutelja jb/m 

Mikn, Pk IIL 
1 Op. ciS^ & and SHX 
1 ZftittAr.f. tfr?, Sp/unk*, *7. 7. 
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Fe£, i. Bologna iBSSBerUft 3^63. 

He would have inferred from tMa that the Bulogim blocks atmngely resemble the fragments 
of Leyden, just as I remarked above. 

Let us see if it is possible to point out some detail or other which will actually permit 
the fitting together, from the standpoint of artistic conception, of blocks mxs, 188tx IS88 
and 1880 at Bologna It will be noticed in the drawing which shows the connection 
block no, 188K with the Berlin one, that one part of the scenes was nrmnged r m>t m 
and parallel tegisten*. bat along sinuous lines, evidently with intent to give the impression 
of a hilly landscape. This is exactly what fragment no. 188® with the horseman shows us_ 
Further, on fragment no. 1888 there is, to the left of the lower register, a li 
running figure, ferrying an empty water-skin. The draughtsman ha* placed it ln B u — 
the field, without any ground-line for its feet to stand on; exactly the same arrangement 
is found with two figures on fragment tux 1880. 

I do not think it necessary to descrilje minutely and nt length the yeiy animated 
which the several Bologna blocks differ ns. May it not bv hnp«*l that, attention 
JttiJTL af Egypt, Arch, vll & 
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Kingdom/' Schafer, after a very minute study, thought that the Berlin fragment must be 
ascribed to the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. the epoch of Auicnophis ITI, 41 an epoch 
which aKeady Contained in embryo all the art of Amenuphia IV" Nevertheless, lie odds 
En a note that his colleague G. Mailer suspects a connect! tin with the reliefs of Hnrembabk 
tomb at Leyden, This impression is extremely important to note; Moller has thus had 
the Leyden reliefs in m!ud_ What would he have sai-3 if he had known that the Berlin 
fragment exactly fits the upper part of block no. 1888 In the Bologna Museum (see Fig. 1 \* 
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having been drawn to them, jet farther fragments fitting these riiny be discovered, so that 
we imty then form a more precise idea of the artist's intention ? I c-.'nfei* that the exam inn- 
tmn of os nine 11 w we already jkirsess dues not aeetn to me In confirm the impression of 
Schafer, whu judged exclusively from the Berlin fragment. 1 do not believe that a military 
camp is represented. May nut the buildings be interpreted as srheiusilic representations uf 
houses? The arrangement of the door on the Bafogna block, at, aU events, seems to me to 
indicate ail edifice of a more permanent kinri than a military tent. If the representation* 
of the Palace of Amentiphis IV in the tomb of Heryref at Tell d-Amarna be referred to 1 , 
it will be seen that no more solid appearance h as been given to the reyul dwelling than to 
wlnu I believe to be houses on the Bologna relief completed by the Berlin fragment. The 
water** and sweeper in front of the threshold recall the tittle freaco of Tell el* A mama, 
celebrating the tuna tor's return to the house 3 , 

r J’lio scene of the Fields 4f Yfdu {PI, V) deserves a careful study, which should In* illus¬ 
trated by copious material comprising nil the variants made known to us by tomb-reliefs 
and vignettes of the papyri of the [bob uf the Dead. The style does not s<*m to me 
identical with Lliat of the scenes of civil life in the same tomb. Other Instance* of this 
difference uf treatment in the representation of the Reids of Ydn could be cited * in the 
tomb of Paatenemhnh at Leyden* for example, the contrast is particularly striking. It 
may be questioned whether this Li not the result of the draughtsman's copying the vignette 
raf a summarily executed mrimi&cript. 

I huve alwajB bee» surprised to notice that; every different r^preaentatioiL i>f tkft Fields 
uf ^ ;du offers variants. It won Id be interesting at acme time Ly attempt to tntce them to 
a Few archetypes, 

Tlic ole men Ly of the rheme, derived from traditional scenes of agriculture abundantly 
knrnvn from the Old Kingdom tombs, have been the subject uf a quite typical bmnsferma- 
tmn, In the Memphite mastabaa the deceased's servants devote themselves, under the 
musters eye. t- all the labours which were considered useful to the latter's well-being. It 
“ nDt b* wh " who sows, who gathers the das and the corn, it is not he who maintains 
the work of the animals which crush the grain on the threshing-floor. In the Fields of 
Ynhi, on tin* contrary, all these labours are done by the defunct himself, assisted be hi* 
Wife, and it IS precisely to life-rate them from thk enforced toil that the Egyptian* re- 
sorted to the use uf the funerary statuettes known as ■ Usbabtis” It will be noticed that 
>fe- Bologna relief shows us three servants occupied in gathering flax under the eye uf the 
seated IJaretnliub. We have here a feature worthy of attention; 1 have not found it i n 
any of the papyrus-vignettes, i may recall in this connection n very curious fragment of a 
relief which comes, as if. so happens, frotu a Memphite tomb of the New Kingdom*, There 
may lie seen the High Priest of Ftah, Matyptafc, devoting himself iu agricultural labour iu 
rnmpany with his servants. He flings with foil hands Lhe grain w Inch he has taken from a 
sack held out to hi eh by one of his servants. Behind the latter six others break up Lho 
ground with hoes. It is just the sowing-sack of this type and these agricultural imple¬ 
ments which form part uf the usual equipment uf the Ushabtia, It would be very interesting 

1 Navies, B! dmorm. Part t, Pk XYII1 and XXYL 

* Petrie, 7W7 ct Amitrno, PL IV. 

* ItoESEIl, op, cut, Pts. I— XII. 
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to Ascertain definkeiy if this lufcir-r ijcene really tnfce' place in the other world. Iri the 
bas-relief of yiaWiaSfnb there can be no doubt on this point: enough remains of the usual 
fmo graphical setting t. . assure us that tin- work is really l*ing donr in the Fields of Vain. 
Wc might hesitate about the subject of Mery pi,ah's fragment bad wc not.fortunately part of 



the inumptioii which ncciiinptinicd f h<‘ scene, and which nine: 



of the worshippers of Harm; mayxt than go forth. .A 

I cannot conclude without impressing my thanks to the administration of the Bologna 
Museum, who have nut only kindly themselves had the beautiful photographs taken which 
are reproduced mi the Plain*, but have further generoijsly authorised mi? to publish these 
important documents, which are to he reckoned among the masterpieces of Egyptian 
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A GROUP OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED SCARABS IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK 

Hv AKTHUK d MACE, MA 

The scarabs depicted in PI. YTIh with the exception of the two laat T are from the 
collection of the late Theodore M. Davis, at present deposited in the Museum on loan. 
A number of other scarabs from tus collection were published by Professor Rewberry, in¬ 
cluding two (Nhwbei*BT t Srarabs, 2[\ and iUv ( IS) which then belonged to Mr Mturch, 
but were subsequently acquired by Mr Davis. 

No*. '29 and 30 are from the late Mr J. Fitrpom Morgana collection. presented to the 
Museum by his sun. 

1—3. *The gaud god T MtAnjdfret, gvatd&I UfeS Glazed steatite. Wing-cases not 
marked. Hyksns period. 

4. 41 The goad god. M(^tnjebrc f . granted life* Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
LLykfirja period. 

5 r " The nun of Ret Shexhi (r), .firing for ever™ Glazed steatite. Wing-cagea not marked 
Hyksus periods 

6* rt Guardian of the Rotjal Hu rim. SiptfiltT Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked* 
XII Dyn. 

Three other officials nf this name are known from scarabs: - 

(1) '* Chief Scribe of the Keeper of the Seal'* {op. rit., xiv. 2). 

(2) " Ucerjteer of Gold { PET.illE r Stxtrubs and Cylinder* with 1Wamee, 13 A E ). 

£-i) 41 Elder of the Portal 11 (up riL* 13 EH >. 

7. 41 Royal Acquainfattee, Netty ™ Glazed steatite. Wing-cat^-* marked. XTT— Xl V Dyn. 

Five other officials of the same name occur :■— 

(U 4< Boyd Clothier 1 (Newbe&ry, op. cit T XU, 7). 

(2) “ fittpcriufrmhnt of the Interim' of the Private Apartments skp) 11 {op. e\L t HIT, 1U 

{3} “Great one of the Southern Tens" {op. nit ., xVit, 7]l 

(4) " Scribe of the Army w (op. cit.> XIJ.II. 5 k 

(5) * Royal Frieitd 3t (Pet nr e, op. cti., 13Si 

8. H4 Royal Stm n SebethotpeJ* Glazed steatite, Widg-d&ses marked. XIII Dyn. 

9. ,J Superintendent of the Interior , Superintendent of the Delta. * A nkhwexiit” triced 
steatite. Wing-cases marked. XU Dm, 

10k u Royal Sealer* General, Sebeknakht jiUftifed.' Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked, 
XIJ Djil 

11. Royal Sealer, Keeper of the Seal, 1/tirC ff m No P 2fl. Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
not marked. Hyfaos period, 

A great many other scarabs of this official arc known. Throe are published by He wherry 
{op. cit, xxm r 20—22)* and thirteen by Petrie (vp,cik, 12 BO t 13 BT—CEl lit addition to the 
two shown in this plate there is a third in the Metropolitan Museiitn^from the Ward CoHoctiou* 
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12. “ Child if the Private ApartmatiS, Siimhk. repeating life." Glazed steatite. Wing- 
cases marked. XTT Dyn. 

Three other officials of this name are known froiu scarabs:— 

111 « Great nnrtu of the {Royal} City” <NEWBERRT, op. at., xi, 19). 

(2) " Roy til Friend' {up. cit.. HI, 16). 

(3) “ Scribe nf the Great Prim* " {op. cif., xiv, 23). 

13. “ Lady of the Moose, Sittekh." (Hazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. XII Dyn. 

A lady of this name is mentioned on a stela in Leyden (Xo, 103). 

14, “ Guardian of (he Storehouse, T.. (?V Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 

XU—XIV Dyn. 

15, ■■ Steward, Ssnebtify, justifteii" Glazed steatite. Wing-eases marked. XII Dyn. 
Three other officials of this name are known from scarabs :— 

(1) “Superintendent of the Interior, Su pe riatendent of the Delta" (op. cit, XII. 20). 

(2) u Overseer if the stone-graver* " (PETRIE, up. cit., 13 BO), 

(3) “ Royal Sealer, Keeper of the Seal ' (op. fit., 13 CK), 

lli. " Guardian of the Royal Bartm, Sitiofret, repenting life.' t Hazed steatite. Wing- 
cases marked. XII—XIV Dyn. 

17. •' Priest, (w*eb) of Sehetepycbri", Sati, repeating life." Gkzed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. XII—XIII Dyn, 

A * prophet '* of Sehetepyebre 1 ", i.e. Atnenetumes l, is quoted Rec. de Trav., XIX, 85. 

18. “ Daughter of the Priest, Nttbe mm, repeating life" Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
not marked. XII—XIV Dyn, 

In Newberry (up. cit,, xii, 10) there is a "Lady of the House, Nubemsauef 

19. 44 Surveyor, Harmin'' Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Two hawks incised on 
back. XTT Dyn. 

20. “Overseer of Litigation, Ktftint (?), possessor of merit" Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. XU—XIV Dyn. 

21. - Attendant, Ary," <3lazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Hyksos period. 

22. “Attendant, Ameny” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases not marked. XII—XIV Dyn. 
Three other officials of this name are known from scarabs;— 

(1) ** Steward" (X kwiskhky, o/j. cit, xllu. 1). 

(2) “Givat one of the Southern Tens" (PlTItlE, op. cit,, 12 Y). 

13) "Regal Clothier " (up. cit, 13BJ and HR). 

23. “Royal Sealer, Superintendent vf the Domain (?), Nehyseobi, paemsmr of merit,” 
G lazed steatite. Wing-cuses marked. XII—XIV Dyn, 

24. “ Lady of the House, lto, possessor of merit " Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
XII—XIV Dyn! 

25. “ Sou (?), Sheshi, granted, life .” Glazed steatite Wing-cases not marked. Ftyksos 
period. 

26. 11 Khentehhthai....” Green jasper. Wing-cases marked. XII—XIV Dyn. 

In Newberry (op. c&. XV, 23) there is another scarab with this twine. 

27. ‘Royal Son. Turi({),' Glazed steatite. XII—XIV Dyn. 

At University College there is a scarab of this prince (PETiiJE. op, cit, 14 L). 

28. " Adorer of the god, ShepenuiKt" Glazed pottery. Wing-cases marked. XXVI Dyn. 
There is another of her scarabs in the Louvre (Petkie, Historical Scarabs, 1835), and 

one in the Howl Collection (Nhwbebkv, op. cit., xxxvti, 24). 
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29, » Royal SeuUr. tTmqm Friend, Keeper eftkeSeal, tltored steatite. Wing- 

cases marked. Hyksoa period. CJ. No. 11. . 

m. " Royal Smkr. Unique Friend. Keeper </ the Seal. S™b*um'A blazed steatite 

Wing-cases not marked, XI.T Dyn. 

This is out- of the best known officials of this age, and a number of his seambs un¬ 
known For his history see NEWBKBHT, - 7 , cit, I2li. There are m the Metropolitan 
Museum two other scarabs of his, from the March LollceLiaiL 

"Wo have now in the Metropolitan Museum, including the Dam Ward and Mur eh 
Collections, and those from our own excavations, 132 scarab* with private names. 
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EUY.PT and the ext ehnal world in the 

TIME OF AKHENATEN 1 

Hr TL It. HALL. RLnr. 

The Egypt Exploration Society has taken up the task iff the German Onent-Ge^Uschajt 
in the excavatioa of the town of Aklietutcn, the capital of the heretical king Auienophis IV 
qr Akhemttoii* at el-Amama. Attention was drawn long ago to the remarkable art of the 
tombs and homidary-steke at Amum* by Wilkinson and Lcpsioa* and stray antiipiitMB in 
our muse inns were early identified aa belonging tn the lf Disk-Wptshlpperg/' An influential 
AjustraJIan member of the Egypt Exploration Fund in its early days, the bite Sir William 
XichoEuii, WHS specially interested il- an amateur of Egyptology in tins curium* period of 
Egyptian history, and devoted much time to its eluddatiom The Fund, however, never bent 
its steps in the direction of Atnarnu until the present time. Professor Petrie excavated 
there in 1891, hut at that time he was nor eommtedoned by the Fund* No doubt his work 
there, the first important excavation attempted at Amaru*, was prompted by the remark¬ 
able discovery in IH87 of die femous J TH cl-Amumu Tablets," that deeply interesting 
collection of cuneiform tablets, i^un taming letters and despatches in Ra by Ionian from the 
Egyptian court to the kings and governors *A Western Asia, and from these Iasi to one 
another, Lbat. have told ns so much of the history of Lhe times of AHen&teu and his con- 
tempiruri«-e Sir Ernest Budge bu- recently, in bis book fly hi He and Tigris described 
the circumstances of the find, and how the precious tablets suffered from careless handling 
and destruction by the native Beiders, iinf.il eventually the}* found their way in throe distinct 
batches to the museums nf Berlin, London, mil Cairo* At Brat contidered for a moment to 
be forgeries (u common fete for unexpected finds), they were soon seen to be genuine 
antiquities of extraordinary historical iiuporUnicu, and we can only deplore the fete that 
decreed their discievery by ignomnt and tsandess hanils, Professor Petrie was no doubt in 
In >pe- of finding another deposit uf tablets. nor whs he ail together unsuccessful, m he 
recovered Leu mure, which an* now in the Ashmolean Mns*?«ra at Oxford. Other sporadic 
tableL h are in a few other collections, and one has been discovered recently by the German 
excavators. We are therefore not without hope lbat the excavators of the Egypt Exploration 
Society may, if not this year then perhaps in the next, Bud mure, which may still further 
increase our kttowierlg. of the foreign relations of Egypt in AkheuatenV iitne* We may also 
hope that further illumination its to the relations between Mye&mwnn Greece and Egypt at 
this time may be derived from our excavations. Professor F p ctrfe found u number of lhtgrnenta 
of pot-tciy that are of Cyprian and mainland Greek origin, belonging to the Third Late 
Min-Mvn period of Evans, and we know that. precisely at this date the Bronze Age Greeks 
imported various kinds of Egyptian uhjttfs d'trrt into their own country* At Mycenae itself 
us well ns at Xalysuea on Rhodes, have beau found contemporary scarabs of the parents of 
Akhenufen, AmenppMe ITT and Teie ; and ^iniilurfinds on a huger scale, including Egyptian 
necklace** uf gold and tirji■ stones, were discovered by the British Museum expedition at 
1 A lecture- Jiilivertd Ual'uru lIll members of the- E^ypt Exploration Society on January fO, 1031, 
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Enkenii in Cyprus in the M nineties. 1 ' Wo see generally, from a hundred small pieces ol 
evidence, thnfc relations of considerable ui ignitnde 'listed between Egypt and Oreeoe in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries u.e., and it, would not lie unexpected were we to disnntvet 
in our new excavations further proof oi this connexion. 

This World of tile eastern Mediterranean lands in the fifteenth century H.C., with its four 
juxtaposed and competing civilisation* of independent character if not of origin (questions 
ns to the possible ultimate Egypt inn origin ..f certain feature* «f the Miuoan culture or of 
possible ultimate Babylonian origin of certain " Hittite features need not be discussed 
here), in of extraordinary interest, W r e really know a considerable amount about it, thanks 
chiefly to the Amarnn tablets. Four independent civilisations, the Egyptian, tb p Babylonian, 
the Hittite, and the Minoan Greek, stood over itgainst one another in dose juxlapoeition 
even for those days. Each was strongly national in its characteristics. Each had ito own 
national costume, its own art, its peculiar writing, amt it* national gods. In thu old days 
before the first Indo-European invasions had broken down thi* bomeifl of exclusivistn all 
over this Near Eastern world (its result, the flyksos conquest of Egypt. iweti destroying the 
previous isolation of the Nile-land), each of these cultures had pursued its own ^ay, 
practically ignoring the other, We know little yet of the early history of the Hittite 
civilization of Anatolia, and can hardly guess ai the date of its first appearance there. It 
may be ns old us the others, it may l»c much younger. In any case it owed more than any 
of the others to foreign influence in its beginnings, though it always preserved its special 
national type, which clearly differentiate* it from the rest and marks it out us a separate 
creation. Tile influence which modified it at an early [itriod whs thar of Babylonia, [or even 
as curlv as tbe middle of the thiii I millennium n.c. Semites fas we know from recent dis- 
oovcrieB of tablets) are found settled norms the Taurus in the region of Argaciw, with its 
centre the town Maxuka, later called Caesarea, the modem Kakariyali. These Semites, if 
not actually Babylonians themselves, wen- Babylonians* in culture, The Semitic world 
universally owed its civilization to the originally non-Semitic <Sumerians inhabitants of 
Babylonia : the Humeriana invented the cuneiform syllabary in which the Somites wrote till 
their development in Syria and Phoenicia of the Arenmie-Phoeniciau alphabet, which Greece 
adopted ttt replace the forgotten sign-writing of the destroyed Miin:ui culture, Babylonian 
civilization had at aa early date i>enetrated not only into Anatolia, but also into the more 
nasdly reached lands of Syria; and Sumerian kings like Lugulaiggisi It?. B.C. 3000) had 
planted their banners by the shores of the Meal i term tiK an. A recent theory has oven 
supposed that the Babylonian (Semitic) king Summ-Sin (c, 2*50 to whom the North- 
Syrian coast (Yamfiti, thi later Yariinntti) and probably Palestine also was aubjoeL, 
invaded Egypt, Tin* king of Miigan. Manium or Hannu-dannu by name, whom NarAm-Sin 
mentions a* defeated by him, is identifier! with the unifier of the Egyptian kingdom, 
Monos iNarmerraj himself 1 . Hut this theory, attractive as it may look at first sight, 
breaks down on the question of date, it being hardly possible to put Nsram-Sin earlier 
than 2850 FU-, or Hones later thnij 8:500 (the present writer would prefer u date two or 
three centuries earlier for Mene.s), Also it, is undeniable that Manium is a common Semitic 
name, and might lielong to any king of Syria or Palestine. Megan, 11 place of ships," 11 land 
to which ships went." might be Egypt, it is true; the Babylonians certainly went there 
by sea; and in later days (lie land of Mt-lukhkha, which is always mentioned with Mags in in 
later inscriptions, was probably Ethiopia. But at present it. is safer to suppose that Mftguu 

1 L Amjeu'IHT, UI Ji>nrn(d, Vf. HfP. 
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was the Siimtie peninsula or tnore probably the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, and that 
if an mm was n. king <4 those parts whom the Babylonian conqueror overthrew on one of his 
western ramas in search of ho me for his buildings. In any ease, Babylonian culture from 
the first dominated western Aria, and in the time of Akhenaten we find the Babylonian 
language and writing in general me in Syria and Palestine ; any native culture of previous 
independent origin was practically absorbed- 

But bejofid the "river of Egypt" the Babylonian writ never ran. Egypt pursued her 
own aourse, undisturbed by the conquests of Sumerians and Semites, till the invasion of the 
Hvksoa, driven forward by the pressure of the northern Indo-Europeans pushing smith into 
Syria, overthrew her ancient polity, and lor the first time, so far sis we know, Semitic 
foreigners assumed the diadem of the Egyptian Pharaohs, That the Hykaos kings were 
Semites we know by their natnea p anil tin doubt the majority of their followers were 
OonaamteB, but it is not impossible that there were Hi tribe and other non-Semitic 
elements in their following. The A maim tablets have revealed to us tho fact that in 
Athena ten's days a number of the chieftains, even in Southern Palestine, bore Aryan 
appellations, such as Shuyardata (Surya-data* “the Sun‘given/' ’UXtaSaro^) 1 and Yazdafca 
(Toad-cilia)* Further north, in the region of the Khabfir, we know from the same source 
of information that tfie state of Mitanni was ruled by a kingly house and aristocracy of 
Aryan origin, though the people itself { Kharri ) was neither Aryan nor Semitic. The 
Mitanniim chiefs (according to Professor Wiueklcr s interpretation of a tablet found by liim 
at Rogbriz-keui 1 venerated the gods Indm, Mi Cm, Varum and the Nasaty si-twins { Alvins) 1 , 
They were to all intents and purposes Indian Aryans, Now, further east, in the twentieth 
century, six hundred years before, the EAsate* had conquered Mesopotamia, coming from 
across the Zagros. They too seem to have been possibly Indo-European^ judging from the 
fart* that they ore supposed to have called the sun mtrTfuxk aud that their word for *god KI 
was bitfjo^h (= bhaga. Baya/GS* GarEi)\ Theft we iiuduubtedly know that about 1950 B.C, 
Indo-Europeans had invaded Western Asia, and in the time of Akheiiaten (& 1350 u.a). 
we find Ihern still a distil]el element in the population. Tho view is inevitable that the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt (which must have taken place abuur. I80Q KC.) won a consequence 
of this foreign influx. 

Wo seem now to have got a fifth culture-element, the Aryan, in Akhenaten's world; 
but this is hardly the Ikct H since these Aryans of Syria and Mesopotamia were never a 
r^paratc nation, but formed nearly a ruling aristocracy, which itself by Akhenntetfe time 
had no doubt largely adopted the gods and customs of the Semites, while retaining their 
own “for official purposes JP only. The Kassites soon became entirely babyIonized, the kings 
only retiumng their characteristic non-Semitic names. 

What influence these Aryan invaders may have hart upon the Hi triton we do not know* 
It has hitherto been supposed that the Khatti were a native Anatolian popuktiou, neither 
Semitic nor Aryan, and probably most nearly akin to the Mlnoan Greeks, But if the results 
of tile recent researches of Profesaor Rrozny 1 are accepted, and the Hi Lilies wrote in 
cuneiform a Went-Aryan tongue, akin indeed to Latin, we ore Faced with smother Indo- 
European strain, this time of westora, not eastern origin, coming doubtless to Asia by way 
of the Balkans, not, us the Kesri Les and Mitsui am? probably came, through Turkestan. In 

1 Hall, in iW, Stw BihL ArcA„ xrvq 334, ¥ Wkcku, in Kxudteqn, Aetamn-Taf*lji y 1309. 

3 ALever in Stfch. K. pr<ms± Alml ltM>7 ; IIaix in i/awra. tfatl .S 'twd^ eils. 

4 HaiiE, Aiirimt flitter# of tk* Nmr Jfcff* (lO^Uj, p. fOl* 1 £h P tf SprarJui dtr H*th%t*r (1917) 
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any case we again see the Aryan pressing south, but from another direction. But we cun 
hardly think that the ehaniet^riatic hsen?glvphi'' writing of the Hittites was of Aryan origin. 
We see no trace of any particular c hit met eristic cult lire br- light inti Western Asia by these 
Aryans, and it in more probable tbit the Euiiguage of the hieroglyphs will turn out, to be the 
native pro-A mm iiiiimi of Anatalhk, whatever 1 ho language writs ou in cuneiform may bo. 
Nevertbde^, the Italian amneabn of this language, if proved, ghc-. us mimb ft* id ihr 
thought in cntmerind with the tniriitinml relationship^ home out by urcbaeologicaJ coni' 
parisonsk between the Ilittites and the Etruscans. What if Etruscan ahoukl turn out after 
all to be Indo-Eumpean ? 

Into the Greek peninsula the Aryan Greek had probably not yet penetrated: at any 
rate we find tis yet no direct proof of his existence there in Akbenateii a time. 

The Arwi invasion was then but a transitory phenomenon, The invaders could not 
found n national civilization as they did in India or in Greece by amalgamating with the 
native p ipuUit.mn but keeping their own language dominant. In Wesfcetn Asia they probably 
finally disappeared not. long after lhe days of Akhoflaten. 

We have then in his rime still the four great systems of culture, existing alongside each 
other, but now, ass had not been Lhe ease in the days before the coming of the Aryans, 
connected with otie another by dose communications and constant ties. It must not lie 
supposis! that in the old days the one had never impinged on the other. That was not the 
case: Egypt for instance had relations with Lhe Phoenician coast and the Lebanon district 
from rime immemorial and Greece with Egypt certainly m early as the time of the Sixth 
Dynasty (Third Early Miiiuau period), it" not Ekr earlier. But now it was not a case of pre- 
carious commnmearious, often suspend ekL A khenaten lived in a world of stares as closely 
linked up as those of modem Europe; kings corresponded with kings and princes with 
governors; diplomats intrigued against one another anil pompously concluded treaties meant 
only to be broken when it suited the interest of one or both of the parties to them; miliuuTBts 
schemed the conquest weaker neighbours - imperiEilists planned to perpetuate their rule 
of peoples that did not want it h often., it must be confessed, justly enough in their own 
iuicresta. ALbetmten himself, as king of Egypt, ruled a country that, did nut belong to hia 
own Egypt, Lan civilisation at all; namely Babylonian Palestine and Syria, He ruled it quite 
justly and legally aa Lhe inheritor of u title that his forebears had won by the sword, when 
the reaction of Egypt against the Hyksreq drove out the ha tend Semitic invaders, and 
patriotic revenge had in turn fixed the yoke of the erstwhile conquered un the necks of their 
former en&kivena airf the insolent inaultery of their gods. His father Amenophis III w-lh 
recoguizoi 1 by the whole world as the rightful ruler of Syria south of the dominion of 
Mitanni and west of that of the Baby Ionian K ascites. Athena ten would have boon perfectly 
justified in maintaining his legal right against insurrectiotL Aid lie did $o, in words* In 
fact, hi- abandoned it, and the reaaotj was not mere indolence, butj ftjqsirenLlv^ a consciciirioUH 
paeifkisim, Li ntw phenomenon in the history of human thoughL Akbenaten was an artist 
imd it philosopher, who lived or Spired to live au dtttus du combat r on a plane higher than 
that of the contending forces of his world. If we can handy cal] him, n# Prof < w&or B re; Li red 

1 iSuth flj the common use of the ft turn or cimed wainl as id of t.h+i round skull-cap bv the prifists, ami 
this iduutlty in form of the figure-of-UE^Lt shield (tihupod like on SJ uj^d iiy the Hrttftea (as well tia by the 
MluciiJi.ii and the Kumrui ^.icnsl uloeltin or anctlkt. Mr I’Virsdyko Lilh pinntcfl ubt to me the identity of thu 
MiluKin JiliichL-t with the *tt \,urirf 1 call add n Hittite paniiM nn the relief figured by mem 
Hutt.rry of fAj JFi tor Eimt, PL XXIII (frtjm SinjErili. 
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does, R fche first individual in history," wa can certainty call him the first original genius in 
matters of speculation that we know. And like many geniuses, the youth was both a crank 
and a prig. But ope with some engaging characteristics, nevertheless. The way In 
which in the sculptures of the tombs at A mama he is constantly depicted enjoying hk 
family Hie with his sister-queen and his evidently dearly loved little daughters, is most 
I l el man. There k nothing of the inhuman prig and doctrinaire here. Yet this young mtm t 
whom we may believe to have been animated by the purest and most elevated motives, 
succeeded by hk obstinate doctrinaire love of pence in causing far more misery in his world 
than half-a-dozen elderly militarists could have done. lL k Lbe usual tragedy of such men as 
he, the usual eatostropho when a philosopher rules, whether hk philosophy takes the form of 
pacificism or any other doctrine. We can hardly doubt that Syria and Palestine were far 
happier under the paw asgt/ptia of Amencphk III than during the lawless chaos which 
was allowed to supervene by the well-meant inaction of his son, 

Akhen&fcens best wish for the rest of the world w as that it should go its own way while 
he pursued hk Kfe devoted to hk family and hia“doctrine” of Aten-worship undisturbed. 
The reaultn we know from the Ainurmi tablets. He founded hk city of Akhetaton as a sort 
of non-migratory Lapti tii, w here lie and hk philosophers and artists and court] era, whether 
believers in the Aten or uuL* could Live happily luge t her in inuLual love and trust, let ring 
the rest of Lhe world go where it would. One wonders how many of these M disciples” really 
believed in the young kings finis, and how many of them honoured the Aten with slily 
winking eye sand tongue in cheek. Such usually outnumber l heathers in similar cases. But 
some there were who certainly were believers, or the religion of the Aten would not have 
survived for even the short time that it did. 

One must not suppose that the r ‘ doctrine” the "kings teaching” as it was called, was. 
entirely the invention of Akheuafcen. It was a development of HelicpoLitan belief, the 
“ wisdom of the Egyptians 11 that Motes learnt sit- Qn, that, had gradually been corning to 
the front since the time of T nth moats III in opposition to the aU-embmcing claims uf the 
Imperial Theban Amun to worship, honour and the material wealth derived from the 
conquered lands. Anti it was well to the fore in the time of AiDcnophk ITT, who certainly 
favoured it* IIk Sf>n believed io it to the exclimion of all other religious belief and not 
content with this attempted to make hk subjects believe in it exclusively too auid tried to 
abolkh the whole pantheon by d&ffree, chiselling mi the names of the gods from the monu¬ 
ments (mure especially tliui uf Annin), und compelling everybody to be u monotheist- The 
attempt failed of murac, and the monotheism of the Aten remained mi abortive phenomenon 
in the land of its birth. 

It is however by no means impossible that its inspiration was not lost outside 
EgypU In Kabul, where temples were erected to the Aten, il, died: hut in Palestine 
we cannot be certain i.lmt this vvjls absolutely the case. Even in the midst uf ndadlioti. a 
Palestinian Khinatuni seems tu have been set up, us would naturally be expected from 
Egyptian nfHvifdkin in the northern as in the southern external dominion; this would be 
entirely agreeable to the king: he would not light, but be would teach, How do we know 
tk&L the monotheistic doctrine of Heliopolis (again, Muses' 'Wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
leamt at On) did not survive at Khinatuni, w hether that was at Jerusalem itself or possibly 
at Eethslicniesh, the House of the Sun,” anti that it was not the germ from w inch sprat]g 
the monotheism of the Hebrews, of ourselves, and of the Muslims f 

Let it be remembered that Akhenaten did not worship simply tha siin-dkk alone. 1L 
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ww the lord of the disk, the no wen One Behind it, whose glory shorn, through Lhe disk and 
so caused all light and life and joy in the world, that he worshipped ami proclaimed to be 
the sole ddty of the universe. This wits no doakft the inner doctrine: the common man 
would venerate the actual Aten, os did the king himself publicly: hut behind tire Aten 
was in reality Its lord. 

Ihe Cither oi Akhen&ten, A me nop his III, was a imat magnificent oriental Sultan. The 
warlike enterprises of his forebears had given him at his accession mi empire wide-spreading 
and at peace He could hunt lions and wild bulls in the Syrian steppe, which was his im- 
pri d pleeeanoe. He could make bi> prngnam* in state from Egypt, to the Brands of 
Maharra ami none challenged him. 'IV king of Kurdnniynsh (Babylonia) fawned updo 
him for Nubian gold; the king of Mitimni was proud to call him his son-in-law. Only the 
king «f Khatti, secure Beyond the Taurus dared to treat him coolly But towards the end 
ot his days the Egyptian peace in Western Asia Began to V troubled. The great warriors 
and statesmen of the older generation*, who had served Tuthmosis Ilf and Amanouhts II 
were now dead. The last of them, the wise vizier Ainenhotpe. sou ,.f l.lapu, followed them 
to the grave. Amenophis was probably the ,on of a Mitanniun mother, and it so, half an 
Aryan. To this may partly have be e n due the peace r.f the greater nan of hi. reign The 
Aiyan baron* were partly his blond-eons ins. and both they and the Egyptians wen- united 
Uy Lhtir common over the Semitic iahubkfiate cf the kad To \nau blond 

may also perhaps Ire attested in part the king s predilection for the doctrine of the Aten, 
the sun-god who m hi* plain image of the disk would seem rather than Amcn-R^ to be 

similar to the Aryan SfflyR* 


As the kings hie drew nearer its end and hia Band weakened, the first, muttering* of 
the coming storm were heard m the district of the LcWn and on the North-Phoenician 
boast, the land of iunnBt* where the men ,.4 Arvad, who in the days of TiLLlramsis had 
always given trouble to Egypt, conspired with a fondly of native ehkfe of the Lebanon to 
throw otf the yte . I trey were encouraged to this course by the intrigues of Shubhilulinnm 

, lltg t Kha ^ J 1L ainLst * r % UTO ah '*y* io ^ Background „f the troubles tfou ensiled, 
always pulling the strings that were soon to bring tin- Egyptian empire in Syria to the 
ground in rum and ensure the triumph of Bfo calculated polity m the Complete destruction 
of MiUinm and the division »f its territory between himself mid the Asayriima whom he 
supis^d in their defiance of the Babylonian king, who claimed to be their overlord, and 
gureni y eiioniraged tor his own purpo-s aa a weapon to his hand against his two power¬ 
ful southern neighbours. U bile Ain, noplusyei lived, however, no general revolt was possible, 

5? I1?T E "‘ 1 ." aiI1LH , 8U £ ri,llt ® Qt thl revolution of Akhenaten played directly into 
ShubbiMiitinfts hands. The Syrian revolt*™ gained ground everywhere. City after city 
of the 1 hMememn const fell into their hands, in spite of the frenzied resistance of those native 
print,lik, Rih-ndda of ByBlos, whose interebLn were bound up with those of Egypt* But 
without Egyptian help Rib-a* la could do little. He sent letter after letter to eZu% im- 
plurrng Akhenaten to help his tortured sobjeete and to allow Yhnkhaiqn, the viceroy of 

Ut C T r, b hk twwpt But Vankb,una *» ^ in Egypt, perhnp out of 
reyal jealousy, No help came. Akhenaten was to* bmw lining the ' dLtri.m " on Ids 

unwilling subjects and i.» designing raw decorations for the tombs of Ids faithful follower*. 
The Amonte eh.ef of the Lebanon deceived him wafaUy with pretestations of lenity: he 

zi *■ **" “* u “ ,u u.« 
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know uot what to tlrink, ami finally, after jim explosion of had temper (after the manner of hits 
irritable kind), gave it up. 11 You know (he wmtv in effect to the Ainorite chief who, with 
Ins tongue in his cheek* was protesting his loyalty while hounding the unhappy Rib-adtla 
from city to city) that I hate war and I don't want to come kilting people in Asia : but if 
you don't behave nicely 1 shah really hum to come and sacrifice you with my own hand 1 
He Sever came, dTc&lrift&t to perform this royal duty (port of his official functions ns Pharaoh), 
and the whole of Syria and Palestine bwnme a welter of chaos. The Egyptian officers did 
not know friend from foe t and attacked the funuer as often m the latter, Sudanese troops 
sent to Jerusalem attacked the inhabitants: Abdkhiba the local kinglet begs that the 
blacks* may hr withdrawn. Robbing and marauding bands of Bed u ms (Sutu) wandered 
over the land, while the tribes of the Khnbiri were pushing cm wan I everywhere, The 
king petulantly emoted the tribute formerly sent to Am an to be remitted now to the 
coffers of the Aten m if nothing were happening. And he was much more concerned 
to retrieve certain Auiuiiist fugitiv e who had tied to Phoenicia from hia persecuting 
intolerant lartist and fleer though he was, he was us intolerant ns his oppuneMa), than bn 
punish rebel*: conformity to his spiritual doctrine was more important in hia eyes than 
conformity la his temporal rule. No sense could be got out of him, uiid finally he abandoned 
the -whole uf his empire, which probably bored him to death. It wllh much more pluasan r 
tn forget the exifitencs of all thpssc IxUhering Hittite* and Armiritefl and give oneself up 
wholly to the congenial Jiff* of utl p philosophy, and pi-tty pBraecutiaKL When he died, 
possibly mad, no vestige remained of the empire of Amenophis III, and it was not till forty 
years later that a warlike monarch of a new dynasty* Sethoa J, was able to recover the 
Egyptian dominion in Palestine. Syria had gon< for over: fur all Ui> boosts, the mile* 
gloriusub of Egyptian history. R&messes miscalled JJ the tlreaL/* the sun of Sethos, was 
unable to recover the North, winch fell to the Bittiles at the expulsion of Egypt, and 
remained with them till the destruction of their state at the hands of the invading 
Westerners of the Aegean Linda in the days of lbitutsses III u L . LUMi B.C.), 

Wr bnrpw very little of the actual civil nation of Syria and Palestine in Akhuiintcns day. 
To judge from the inscriptions of Tuthmosis 111, the Canaanite chi els of his time must 
have been highly civilized and wealthy: chariots adorned with gold are mentioiud and 
weapons and horses nf price. The war-booty of she reign of Tiithniusis and the exacting 
tribute of Amun must have diverted much of this wealth to the criftVre of Egypt, rind the 
ehaus of Akhcnatcifs day mast have meant a loss of wealth im d culture that was nut 
replaced for centnxicfc Escu vat ions in Palestine have had moat disappointing results so 
Lit iis discovery of works of art and culture are concerned, 

Babylon pursued her steady way, dull find uninspired m it waa She worshipped the fp«h y 
observed the stars, engraved cylinder-seals, wrote millions of cuneiform Tablets, and made 
money. Too far from Egypt tu tempt conquering Pharaohs, also impressive with her old 
history 7 and her imposing fiur f ude of widespreadiug power, Babylon seciua to have kept 
weatt-ni Invaders at a distance. She hud [lorcumit] trouble with Ektm T with whom her 
relations much resembled those of England with Sent land during the Middle Ages. Rnt her 
only groat quarrel wafl with Lhe Assyrians* who were impatient of her yoke* and in the 
troubles of AkhexiAtcn 1 * reign saw their opportunity to turn, in alliance wiih the Hi Hite.*, 
a nommul independence into a real un& A±is3iuruhallit the AifiOfrian king appeals as a snrt 
of disciple of Sbubbilubuma, certainly during his equally long reign show ing much the same 
statecraft as his apparent model Both objected to the existence of ^lirunni, and, in the 
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impotence of Egypt, to which Mitnnni was clu&ajy bound by alliance and marriage, ir was 
comparatively easy for the two conspirators to bring about her downfall and share her 
terri furies between them. Afishunibflilit thus avenged an old insult which the Assyrians, 
already a military nation, could ill LcjhjL: the kicking uf Nineveh by Sjuidbluiutr of Mi muni 
and the carrying off of the gates of the temple of Is h tar to adorn WWhnkknni, his capital 
The Assyrians appear now for the first time in a prominent rififl in history, and we find iheir 
warlike projKmritits already developed : the hoy was father to the man. Of Mitnimi we hear 
no more : she perished, Un.- could wish that archaeological discovery would reveal aorne 
actual relics of this tnn-xp^twl Aryan-ruled kingdom beyond a Few tablets; one would like to 
know whether the SI i tan man* possessed any distinctive culture of their ovn But the site 
of Wiishukkani is unknowi! p and we hardly know fur certain what the cxmfineh of Mitaimi 
were. Hitherto csplomid--n along the courseul the KhuhQr Ima been resiricted, and whiti 
lias been discovered is mostly of a much later period than this. 

Neither do we knew tin extent and frontiers of Sh u bbilu I i Lima's kingilom. To the east 
it mashed with the land of Kizvrufrm, thou tributary to Kh&tti, Liul biter (in the time of 
Sethra I mid the lliitih- king Mursiiis) practically independent under ik? king £en;isSura l . 
In the west the Flittite nvonmnonts of Ion in, ou the Kurahcl and Mmmt TuiOltWi give the 
impression ol iicing memorial of victory; the digits-injiiifud of a conqueror in a strange [mid. 
Yet w h- d-•> iiLi-t find many relies uf the cmtLtmipurAiy Minoan civilization oil the Aegean coast 
of-AsiiL. The Bronze Age " (.iiiBfcka*' did dot settle then There must have been a native 
culture ihr-iv f har was neither Hittat© nor Mimum hut perhaps formed a tumm^Liug link 
between the two. Fur that the I lit tit© and Mmoun cultures were outmected. even if remote l v, 
one can hardly d-mhi. Have wc l truce of dns mining link in the Ihmu-tm P hum ioa JJiak, 
with it« enigmatic inscription stumped with types in a ribbon of sign* that winds helically 
from circumference to centre of a fiat circular day diska stamped when wet and thereafter 
baked ? This actual specimen is three centuries older, it is true, thin our period; but, us 
Sir Arthur Evans pointed mu, it would mum to have come t.u its place of discovery in Crete 
from the ojuth-we^tftpnst of Asia Minor, smd the rigli uf the warn or V head Tip)n it bears the 
crest characteristic of the Philistines of (Atphtor (Keffciu no dmbl extended from Crete to 
Cilicia i in the later days of Rarupees 1 11 mid of the Lycions and Emrimis in tile time uf 
HonjcJotuSp eight centuries Liter still. The house or shrine sign upon it ts ahfo completely 
reminiscent uf the peculiar wnodgadog aruhitecLLite uf Karin and Lycia, which we find 
imitated in stone for the houses of rho dear! in that jKirt of the world in classical Limes. It 
is very probable that in Akheiattuui's day the people of tho coast, from ioniu round to 
Bihudiu, wrote in this way, with u technique uf iiiunuilictiire derived dike that of the Miuoan 
tablets themwlvi -. ) from iiabylu&ia through the curly Somites of Asia Minor who taught 
the Hit tiles to use rMineiJotta* but written in a script and in a method peculiar to this 
part of T.ho world alone, and symptomatic of a civilizutEan with urig imd ohuractcri s ti cs p could 
we but discover them. 

South-CcU-ii. l>| tht Hittatea were the undefined kmd of Mitiinii and > Jehu tabic territories 
such :is Isiiwa, and Liu- hemirinde pendent IXittite settlements in North Syria, such as 
Ciirchemish, the ancient city now under Lhc rule of a Hittite (?) stih king named Biyiiaiiffift 

1 \\ o ns eel, ,1/ /£ O r tf^ i. A llr^ 1017K p- > r ^. Tlio iuiiuc LuvaJjin tauy be the ^iiui 1 .t* tltc of 

ckutetfeid tinier i Eyakb, Mima, M* r 

* ^EmrtB, U> Is i* priwi /nV# iimbubks tlmt he ms n Hittite, and hi* umme k either HJtfrtc ar 
MiLniuiiaii witL ihn UittiEa iifOiiuiutive immufitifju, 
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To the south, on tlie shore of 1 1 1 -■ Miiditerrsmean, was Cilicia, where we Eire now beginning to 
suspect flic existence of iv culture pi feasibly lean original than that which pivdneod the Fhaiafros 
Obk, but Still with characreristic peculiarities. Various objects of art, found in rii-puniLH of 
this period both in Cyprus and in Egypt, that haveMuhcrtu been imdismmiiiately classed as 
Ll Mycenaean' 1 * * 4 are probably to he assigned to Cilicia 1 , which probably uutiiprievd the lands of 
Arauva and Akiddyn uf the Aiujtrna tablets (.the idtsntification uf Alaahiya with Cyprus, will 
hardly hold water^and may have been include J by the Egyptians in the name Kelt in. though 
the Jjk^men and tuen of Keftm depicted in the tombs uf Re hhmir fi^ and Snnnom ti t at 
Thebes are distinctly Milium Cretans ami no others Their dress, even to the do tills of the 
hairdressing, is proof paririve of this. We h me :ls jet n« * bw* ledge that the L'ilicum (or 
Alashiyans, if they were Cilicians) wore die chanifitemtic Mi norm wmstduiii. ami the long 
lirdr to Lhe waist with the extraordinary curls and knots on the tnp of the head that the 
Cretan dandies affected and that evidently struck the attention of the Egyptian artisL who 
ssocji re fully reproduced them. That the patterns of the waistdoirfr in question du not seem 
specially M rnofin may he duo to a minor Egyptian mweimtcy ■ die crumil test E the 
eo t do re— and t h u c bimteterist ic SI i n can w m [ i- wak i K 

What the Ci lie Ians looked Like then, since we cannot accept Kekkinir^s Eefttans ns 
Cilidans or as any other than IHuoau Cretans, we do not know. In the art which may bo 
provisionally and hYputiieucullya^dgiitd to them we see a Mitchku^^t ol Syrian (BabyIonian), 
Hi trite, and Minoan origin, with a certain characteristic “ fettling" that serves to identify it. 
We see it in the Arinta&pum fighting the griffon on the ivory mirror-bundle from Enkorni^ 
in a strange curved wooden object from Egypt in the Berlin Museum from the tomb of the 
foreigner Sarohina at Memphis with it> griffon, deer, gnat, ami lion among palni-tnees\ and 
probably in the cxtmortlimiry Li trie group of a hull attacked by a lion, cut in red jasper to 
act as the lul o| ix vase, which ( though nol often lint iced , is one of the most interesting ex¬ 
amples of the art, of tliia period in the? British Museum 11 . It was found at Amarna with the 
tablets of the royal cuneifbrm archive, and so is preserved iu the Egyptian Department, 
But it is not [>iirely Bitbylnni.ui, nor is it at all Egyptian* Nor* aa we can s&b new. is it 
Minoan; though twenty years ago, when 1 first- published it, its freedom and originality of 
treatment and an undoubted Miuo^n-seeming quality about it led urn to claim it tentatively 
u» “ Myrreiincan” Nor is it Hittite. Bur to me now it appears to have just ih intangible 
^ feeling ,p that classes it with the two other objects I have mentioned and with others m 
probably Oiiidmi. There is just that kinship to Minoan art on the one *iJe nml to Syro- 
Eahvlouiiin un the «Fiber that we should claim for a Oil id an work. 

The Ci limans, at this period at any rate, wrote their language hi cuneiform characters 
iHi day tablets just m the Miteunmna :ind Bi trite* did sdso, We know* nothing yet««{ any 
scrip L of their own, but since the Hit rites used a hieroglyphic writing ns well as cuneiform, 
the Cilieians may also have done so. The names of the chiefs of Arzawa* Tarkhundamusb 
far example, are distinctly uf Hitrifee type. This particular name perhaps eemtama the god 0 \~ 
name Turku, always characteristic of this [*irt of the world {*$ Tarkutimme, und bier 
Tarkoudemos and TrokomhJgremls in Bpuwui days), and doubtless rotated to the Etruscan 

1 Hall in Mnits/us*ter E^ptism and (hiftitni Juuniai* 101^ 41 folk 
1 Hall, Awfmi Uitfnry ths Nmr Eut. I'M ; A&pun Archamylo^^ 

1 H all, Awjwr* Jrdkm%i Fig. WO. 

1 H vu n Olrfm Vmluattm of (Jr^r'\ l Fi«. 5^. 

4 Hah., up. cii< f #J4—% 70 T 7U 
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Tanqti-iiiins. Anti [lie name of UtG Alftshiyiiu i jiioon I Inti bit., known to us fn.ou the r< port 
of Wannmun, the ambassador r>f Rjiinesse^ XI, ftbout IKK) JS-f,* ih nlsu of flmtawsltj HJttite 
type, Thai, the Cilichru were closely related to the Kh-itrti seeing very prubabk-. Owing 
to their potion on the coast they were probably more highly civilised than their upland 
relatives, 

Tt would appear that though Hittifcc as well as Irankn diieibiins had early cstAhh&hed 
themselves here and there in Syria and PalesLUH', ns at QirehemiHh h the W ittites in bulk 
were still on the other side of the Tann^, and appeared in foree south of it. ^uly as 
oooquemrs from time to tiro©* as they had since their firs! yrfflt raid uo Mesopotamia which 
reach et 1 Babylon and dcstn y ^1 its dynasty ctrco 1 "!■■*--> l-s.e. 

Five hundred years later then we Sufi the Kiiutt i still mainly’ a people of Anatolia, 
where they had to a large extent probably d is placed the Semitic £K>pulai 5 tmi l, hat we fin it 
between Balya and Taurus, And specially in the Argaeos region, os early as 25iK> TU\ 
The idea that the Semite never creased the Taiuequ. must now he given up, 

Boghiz-keni, the centre nf the Hittite kingdom, the Inter Pterion, was no doubt the 
capital of Shubbiltrlittlaa,and here the-phenomenally good luck that attended Pm£ AV metier's 
excavation of nm- of the ancient buildings revealed to him a cache of cuneiform tablets 
hardly second to that of Amarun in importance, and of’ the same date and referring to many 
of the same actors m the world-druina of the liiuie. It is these that hnvo mwlc clear to us 
tho action of ShubbiJuliuraa himself in the drama. And now Prat Hnotny in bis examination 
of Winckkr's tablets has restored to us the names of several of the predecessors of the 
Hittiti- Bismarck " on the throne of Khntti Kbattusil his father Ls really tbo second of the 
name, and the names of Rhumyaab and Telibitiush are new to IP 1 . The last appeals to 
have been a monarch of importing* Of Fruf. Hrusmya discovery that the tablets from 
Boghaz-keid wriLU'ri in Hittib- i^nne are in Babylonian) are in a West Indo-European 
longue akin to Latin we have almiily spoken. It should Is; said that the learned Bohemian 
professors OH iTictnsi. flit as 1" the Ary.ui clmructer of the language are not _pt universal I v 
accepted 1 ; but it must be noted that he is a well-known and tbonmghl ycom iwtent cuneiform 
scholar and Ids transcript,ions cannot bo doubted It should not, therefore, he long before 
w-c UK able to irnko up our mi mb one way or the other us to the linguistic affinities 
of Hittite, 

I have ncv. r been an sdvfoate of an Indo-Euiapeau origin for the Hit ti tea, which haw 
been cluiimd already by others before Jlnrauy, It has always seemed more probable that 
this people distinctly orient alining culture, with the characteristic religion ot Anutnlin 
that peisieU-d in cbmaical daysuiid M-etna llrsl cousin to l.lie cults of Canaan and of Human 
Crete, was non-.Aryan. But if Prof. Hroxny prove* b> bo right, this prae-inception must go 
bv the board, raid one must radically revise one’s ideas*. 

W< can make out the sense of the Hil.t.ite tablets more or less, in spite uf the fact tdim 
it Is ii"! certain whm kind of language they arc written in. This luuy be a bird Baying to 
the ignorant, hnl those who are acquainted with the- myaturies of the enneifortu writing 
will know well enough what I mean, and those who have some knowledge .1 Chinese nr 
still better uf tlic Japanese script with its mixture of Chinese ideograms and native Japanese 
signs of different kinds, will understand, W« are helped by tin* fact that. Babylonian Semitic 

I II1111/.M in UnkinJK'ht .s'fnWiY'i. //(rtW" IV'Mrifihj'fr ()IU!);. 

J Eg. by Uowi.tY, Tht Uittib» I'Sctiwrioli Lvctimw fer 10 ) Si, v, 
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locutions of all kinds were lifted bodily into this Hlttite written speech, much ;is Chinese 
expressions arc used in written Japanese, 

Th&r© is little doubt that. the nitrite* got, their know ledge of cuneiform from the tiiriy 
Semitic col nines In Anatolia which they conquered and either absorbed or expelled They 
used it in addition to the more dmnsy hieroglyphic script of their own which they 
programa] h hurt lately been argued * Llmi because mm% of the extant monuments of the 
hieroghpltie script are probably rather Into (the**- at Cnrdicmiah being perhaps ns late 
as the ten lb. nr ninth centuries &a), and because no similar inscribed monuments have been 
found at Bogfafiz-kmii or Euyiib, the Hifctite& invented or adopted the hieroglyphic script 
tiff nr they were already acquainted with cuneiform. But an argument of this kind is very 
dangerous i it may be upset at any moment by a dimn\ v nry of hieroglyphs leaving no ruom 
fur doubt, whatever as to their early date; and it is still inure dangerous when, as in this 
case, it conflicts with *dl probability. Is it likely that a people acquainted with the developed 
and conventionalized cuneiform script would deliberately adopt a clumsy system of pictorial 
hieroglyphs having m relation whatever tu the writing they had used for centuries? Sot 
we can hardly suppose that these Hitrite hieroglyphs, so characteristically Hittite in their 
artistic peculiarities, are not the national writing of the Anatolians In older days they 
may, like the Minoans, perhaps not have had the idea of inscribing their hieroglyphs on 
walk. The MincwinR never did so, so far as we know. The idea of mural inscription was 
very probably hummed from the Assyrians, and ho appears lute. The Hifctitesiif Akhtinattins 
dlay p when they used hieruglypkj, may have printed them mi skins., ns the Aztecs did*. 
And in the climate of Anatolia all such records will long ago have perished. Still, oue need, 
not despair of finding one in Egypt one of these days. Ordinarily, they wrote in cuneiform. 

The peculiar characteristics of H it Lite art have been known to all of us for many years, 
largely through the special attention w hmh it received at the hands of Ifll, Parrot and 
ChipieZs We probably have actual specimens of the work of Sh/tibbilulinm’s day in the 
door-figures at BogiuLz-keui lone of which h nn wit It little jiirtrifh^irinn been taken to be 
a woman, an Amazon !) and the religious proems on* am I deities of Vasili Kayri, 

PniTu the Anatolian main land wv pass to the island of l Cyprus, Cyprus itself, sot in 
the midst of the sea, had recently been the scene of invasion and revolution The native 
iwyuluxii»n, no doubt closely related in origin in the pnie-Stiinitiu inhabitants of Palestine 
on the one side and to the Aegean ^ on it a- other, had pursued i h e even tenon r of their 
m I ture-developmput , ad way* (characteristically } n stage behind the rest of the world (and 
this in spite of the annual on which their copper must from early times have been to 
commerce from over nea> j, until . prebahly <:irly in the fifteenth century B,C.. they were 
invaded stud iivtjmm by CrHan eompierer^. who brought with them their civilization and 
art K and established a Mini mu kingdom in Dypm^ the relics of which were discovered at 
Eukomi in IK!I4, and am now among the chief treasurer of the British Museum Among 
these relics were umny articles imported front Egypt, including both jowdleiy and remade 
of the liiicftfe kinds. And Egyptian -varnli- found with them hurt; the names of Amenophis I I T 
and Teje a , These two were not Uu-r 11 rc-publieatieu^ of royal scarabs of this kind, not Suite 
re-iasues. The nainsof Anieiiuphis himself occurs on Twenty-fit*th Dynasty scarabs, becuuM* 
he was venerated then, by confusion with Lh<- deihed Aimumphis I and his own vizier 

*■ COWXNY, vp. ffli., 3 See Mnghilh be. tilt 

3 Evans in Joum. Jnthr^p. Jn*L xi* . linen. On the wW« timi Pocj.hkn In Jhh, Arch Intt. | 1 j 11 H 
nt* full. 
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Amoiihotpe sod of TIujhl But, that of Tt?ie never occurs: she was as forgotten rtn^i as was 
her heretic soil And by their type* we know them to be cbamcterktic scarab* of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. There m no need tu insist on this now r when the erstwhile question 
of the date of the H Mycenaean 13 jieriod is no longer in debate; blit fcw*cily yeans ago it. wut- 
am using to see bow some people tried by All means to avoid the dreadful cnndnsiuo l hot 
Lhere wa* anything in Greece older than the year 776 B.c. t how they twisted and wriggled 
in their vain end^nvnur to escape from the pitiless arelmLHjlogieal net that was being 
woven around them by discovery after diioovety; all panting in the same direction >4 
the fiftoonth century and how they finally suedjmb^l tn the evidence of the feel a. 

In AkhpmWa day. then, Cyprus was the seat of a flourishing Mycenaean kingdom 
which evidently waa in pretty dost- r elutions with Egypt. We have doubtless relics of 
triffir 1 with Cyprus in the shape of many of the fragments of Mycenaean pottery found sn 
Amorim, some nf which was probably made in Cyprus* while some i& of type? associated 
with the mainland of Greece. There is little trace of direct connexion with Crete. In 
Akhtmaterfs time indeed the Human power hud passed its zenith. The destruction of the 
palace of Knossos trail mecuiTnl, ami the kingdom of MiJn^ probably bad Co tut 1 to its olid. 
Whether the colonination of ('^ms was u result of this catastrophe we do not know. Bui 
it seems more probable that the Cyprian Minoans came from mainland (Greece than that 
they were displeased Cretans, Their pottery bits much more of the main hind uLtmicter 
than the Cretan, And this would agree with the Legends of the mixed Arcadian and other 
origins of the Cypriotes. But, if not the direct result of the destruction ■ Knossos, the 
colonization of Cyprus was connected with it, since ir was doubtless the final result of the 
movement from the mainland that inddentailv destroy®! Kno^os and the tbalas^icracv 
of Crete. 

The speedy callupse of Cretan culture Anri art. after the destruction of the Labyrinth is 
remarkable, and we have not os yet sudkient data tu explain it saiisfaeturdy. Anyhow, the 
sceptre hail pissed from the mother-island to the colonies which she hud established 
aforetime on Lke Greek msunlnnd r to Mycanae and the rest, and from them came the 
impulse that took Miiman-Myeonaean culture to Rhodes and finally brought up in Cyprus. 
In the days of Hatshepaut and Sennetiiut^ of Tuthmoais III and of K+ khiiiin- f . the Minoans 
who lire tight their masterpieces nf UircuLir and of ceramic art to Egypt wen- Cretan* of 
Knii^H and Phaistue and Tin others, 4 the men of Kaftan and nf idle isles in the midst of 
the sea A In the Lime of Akhonat.en their place was taken by main hinders of Mycenae, by 
Rhodians of Ialysoa, wad Cyprians of EnkumL The period was that of the Aegean Rtotikc 
A ge known i*j us as the " Third Lite 31 i mum” (LM. I'll i, .-r newly by I he appellation uf 
u Third Late Hdhidic r i L H. Ill ) t the term " Helladic " I n-ing considered mure appropriate to 
11 period whose centre nf gravity wag. in Hellas proper* while " Mithjjiii " is considered appro¬ 
priate only to the Cretan pnat-Knossiinn culture. The convenient term * Lite Minimi III, 11 
however, will probably fflirvk as a name for the period, while the somewluit olij-foahhmed 
WJ>rd " Mycenpwmn tms ruueh hi be said lor it m a general t^rm for the ni t and culture of 
l his tiine. It must dot, however, bn forgotten m thi* connexion that the eLufl-giuves 
of Mycenae, with their magnificent contents, are considerably older than this period, being 
con temporary wir.h the Cretan period L M. I which equates with the early Eighteenth 
Dynosty in Egypt and dates about MJ0O-1450-tu 11 . In Akheiutu n^ time the glory nf these 
Pmseiid prims* (nr whoever they were), who were buried in the shaft-grave*, hail passed 
iiw&y t hut Mycenae was still the scat of royal *mte, and now that Lhe Mi noun power 
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hmi varnished, tfifca pmluibly onu of thu most important writes of civilisation in (!»&&, 
Tho prince of this lime, the ng* of Akhenaten, mm ptrlmp* have bran the house 
known Lo 1 titer legend as that of Atreus, so famous in tmgic story. It is not yet certain 
whether the great IHoi^-tombo below the citadel at Mycenae, the tombs of A turns and 
KlytaiTmieatriip m they are called, are really to be o^igiieet to this period jyul Dynasty, or 
are older 1 . 

We may hope that our new exeawiticms at Aicianm will reveal new evidence that shall 
mAm dearer the relations 1 Hi tween the Greece of the age of the Atridnc, wh^n "golden 
yiy£B$m n ruled, and Egypt. It is very probable that 1 here was a oonfiiderable colony of 
Greeks in Egypt at the time'; and far from improbable that their artiste exercised &om& 
iulluenco over their Egyptian Bo that when A kb-oaten gave the word for the 

throwing i ff of the fetters of convention, it Is no wonder that the reuniting work shews 
occasional Minium touches which had fclio era of freedom (listed would no doubt have been 
[icc-cntuatetL It however, the fact; that this influence was by no mean* so great us might 
have been expected; rad the fentsatic side of Minora £irt never seems to have appealed 
erven to Akbonaten’-H artiste*. 

Of the Italian* at this date we know' nothing but the types of their weapon** The 
Egyptians knew little of them. The Shsrtlina mercenaries if they were really Surdinmns. 
were Italians; ami they already took purl in the fighting in Palestine as Egyptian hirelings* 
like the -SWkhh! or Sagala^iansiO of Ksidk, who sire dun mentioned in the Amorim 
letters 4 , lint it b not really certain that the Slirinlina were Italians at all; they arc much 
more likely to have been a people of Asia Minor the tuiine of hkirdish anti as depict*-d 
on the Egyptian menu men ta they carry exactly the same eaglet, huge round shield, and 
great broad sword, a e the warriors (such as the Arimasp Maying the griffon) on the ivory 
Lnirrur-hfimUe from Eukoini, to which we have seen reason to assign a CHlidan origin. The 
Turali^ however, also already known in Egypt, tic* doubt were Tttfrjsci, Tyrrhenians, ami eu 

1 The question tiw bwiu Again raised by tb* 1 mreut (Jicjiriitiim of Mr J. E. Ww and the British School 
ar Athena at Myceiww, and n skill *ub jndiw* But one must adroit that pnWJ/otf # one would refer snub 
buildiiiga wk the ^trea^urieji rr of Atruna at Mycenae and of Min jay at Omhomiinod to thu uurb, Mu Minmm 
jjoriid nithcr than “L.M. 111.' 11 

1 We find ^ndl fnrt-igu colonies in Egypt in this That at tJnrob, *if the time of Tufchmoiag III p is 
a caM- in pDinl. And tin? imuiuetn of Greece were freely imported into Egypt, M the wm of Egyptians on 
well :k>. of the forrigneru thejjL^ivea, Tims Luirdly any decent bLir:.d of LIj Lr X\ III Lli T ky nasi fcy is without 
ito hvifMintne or Mycenaean ffllas-necLkoiJ viuw, tm doubt when originally imported cootruniog olive oil or 
bume other Grtttk jirndueL And we Bud the liigal&u uv' arid the elder ** tiller" T4ise mutated by the 
Egyptian in his ohariicteriatin blue faience -'Hall, Oliltet VMUmtiva tif irr&n}+ 52, 53 1 , no cMt they Iteunun 
doiuicited in Egypt* *■ to speak. 

■■ JoN^ai, i, 2U2. I have Optra Imuei ixiintmtad fur speaking of the inhabit-ante of tiieeeo in Mirumn d&jn 
4 b* “ luid mi told that they were not H-recks at ML, bat non-Aryun MediterrEkiinaiiM, That they 

wnto nut Aj-yiuia \mn always L'-eeu my thesb, but it iMnuiduhtir uie frtnn calling thmii ibny 

liv^i in Urvece., stud (it muFd Set Iji; Forg^tmoi Ll jo elkL-wical firveka- were very largely of the old Mediter- 
tbueflu imd in thu prednuiiiumtly Ary on tin^k ten linage UiriL nvolvrd after tin? arrival uf the iniliH 

tlmre h nniliiiubtenlJy a Vbtj large moil-Aryan v^^LuMy, fehoLigh tim stmctnrB of the huLgnngu 
ami touch of ibj vou&btUnrv 1 b Aryajj. The Bcngalifl talk jui Aryan language, but none would that 
they Jk.ru Aryan in Lj]ihkL TIlu cL^icai fireek^ were a 1 mlT-Aryan ^-plc thitl tnlki.M u pmttoinLnmntly 
Aryan hvnguega. Tf they are tlrneMv why nut their doe- Aryan incestorv too, the <original inhabitaute 
nf Hrasce) 1 My own prfBctii^ m to rfeurM the mnu ^ HelEenen n 0> ibe olasbinM Greeks* while udng 
^lireekB® for the Brume Age poople ay well jls for 11 nor panin! deatnmhuilw, 

J Haix in iVr, MtbL ArcL, mi, 
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probably were Italians, though, again, we do not know for certain that, in the fifteent,h 
century bX\ had yet occurred the traditional migration of the Etmscuns from Anatolia 
which is so strangely confirmed by the similarities of Etruscan art and cnJttire to that ot 
Lhe HiitiUs, Italy therefore may still have remained it term incognita to the Egyptians, 
and I rraro* gv&l 

When we pasa south over the Libyan Sea, turning our backs on the havens of Greece 
and on the stark uiuimtain-wrijl of Crete, we come l-u the land of steppe afterwards rich in 
lleeces, and of stone, later useful lor quarrying, which the Egyptians knew as Themeh and 
the later Greeks us Li by it. It bad early traditional connexions with Greece, and the 
Egyptians even under the Sixth Dynasty {l\ u.c, 2700) do not speak of its people its if they 
were absolute barbarian??. Wr know litrie. however, uf its early culture: and in Akheuaten s 
day it was whuL it had for cent iithh, a inert- raiding-field for Egyptian shive-razzius. Hie 

time hud not vet come fur the Libyan upheavals that were ta rise Egypt so hardly in the days 
of Menepbah and Rainesses 111, und t in alliance with the wa-pimtes of the isles swarming over 
the ruins of the old power of Crete, for a moment to threaten a return of a foreign domina¬ 
tion to the laud. Yet it hits been noticed by Prut Sowberiy that during a great, part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty the ancient cities of the north-western Delta an- hardly ever 
mentioned in the bscriptiuu^ which looks as if during the Lfyksos period Libyan tribes 
had overrun the marshes of the western Delta ami hud entered into a prolonged occupation 
of tv hat bud been Egyptian territory, being tnlcmted there by the Theban king? of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty who uwk little interest in the Delta, the North that- w as so closely 
identified with the Hyk&>s and was m deeply soiled with foreign blood,Libyan, Meditermnuan, 
and Semitic. When, after Harem tab had restored the state when the mod episode of 
Ak hum ten was over, the Nineteenth Dynasty ascended the throne, matters were different. 
The new royal bouse w-iui of northern origin, and ils home was in the district t'f Tanis and 
P'lindtim, which became the chief scat of the court. So it may imagined that the north- 
western Delta was now reclaimed Fnr its ancient owners, and this friet may very likely 
account for the revolt anil attach of the Libyans under Msneptah ; lie rliapoHsesaed Libyans 
waited till the fear of Iiaiiies^es II wjlr stilled by Ins death, and then, when the throne was 
occupied by the weak and elderly m in. Iii^ son, they struck In spite of their defeat, the 
north-western nrunes remained predominantly Libyan in blond* But the Egyptian ftittbority 
niLtl religious culls wen? restored there, :ind the people became Egyptian (zed. 

Harem huh had governed the North for Ak hem ten during the Palestinian troubles 
loyally, though he was not an Atenlst. apparent fy; and, when the generation of faineant 
Amamaltes that followed AkhttDHlcn im the throne w.ns expended, he was the only possible 
candidate far the throne. By him “ law and order P ’ in church as well as state were restored : 
the epl*w>de of the here tie Akherntten and his aesthetes wits solemnly armtheiaatized with 
bulb book. and candle, and after a deal of hurt! words about ‘‘that criminal of Akhetafen, 
Bodcty Settles] down aguin on traditional linos and worshipped Amen-Re^ in a proper and 
decent maimer. But nil originality had ab&lnhmed Egypt with Akh flatten: and she became 
&¥M\ a mere imiftcmn of dedderiug priests and mummiefi and remained so, under the rub 
of Libyans or Ethiopians, till the artificial ramscetitreef the Suite* endeavoured to rejuvenate 
her, but without originality or real inspiration. Suite art could baldly imitate the very 
ancient, or it ccttld be pretty and graceful ; iL could not (hi really fine, though it rmiet be 
acitmUed that success was achieved in the remarkable series of portrait- heads of elderly 
men (xuch on Munlcmhet the governor of Thebes under Tirhakuhl thul this perii_nJ has 
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left The greater of Ptolemaic Egypt wag the greatness of Greek Alexandria not of 
Egypt. The only Ptolemaic art of any value was Greek; Egyptian art died with the 
Suites* 

Ttie experiment of Akhenaten wjlh never repeated. Tie was the ppbdnct of his peculiar 
circumstances, and these rircmroftaiu^. the philosophical religious speculatiana of the 
priests of < hi r the probable rcligioua laxity and eclecticism of hi* half-foreign hither, hia 
-jWTi doctrinaire conceit and the conscientious pndfiotSXn that handed over Palestine and 
Syria to chans and misery and the rule of his intriguing Hitfcit*? enemy, we have seen in 
this survey of the relation of Egypt with the external world during his reign. 

Additional Nom 

As regards the Ainooist fugitives mentioned on p. li, L 1+, sec EL ALL, ArttiktHf History 
(t f Hi? AVur East, 350, The names of these people, supposed by Weber (in KnudtzoS. 
Ajftanm-Tii/eh f "L2tiS P «) to be Mitanniun, are evidently in many cases Egyptian Tnyu r 
Leia. Vishiori, Mania, PMftma and XimmakhS all look Egyptian; Tiiyn. P Leia and Mania 
are easily explicable as the Egyptian names Tuye (Tui), Lcie (Bui) and Meni; and 
Xi umiak he la a perfect transcription, of Nebemhet.,, as that name was pronounced (probably 
as Nibmahe) tinder the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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EL-KAIJ AND THE GREAT WALL 

By SOMERS CLARKE, KBJL 

~L ISTEODtXCnOK. 

The geugHiphhsd position of the two places known in our rime a* EbKAb* on the east, 
Hide of Hie Nik imd El Kum d Ahmar, mi ;Ls western side, is not without intomt^ Ii. is 
not of!< n that places acquire importance in their eotmfcry unless the site* ott which they 
stand offer advantages either strategical or commercial; though in t*ome ea^esi n sacred 
site may gather areund itself n very ct?nsiderab!e population and develop into a well-known 
city. We may uni) (lire what were the reasons for the ancient development of ELKab ami 
El-K m til ol-Ahwar in the potions m which we find them ? The position of Memphis at 
the junction of the Nile Valley w ith the Delta can he nt coiuited for, and the strategic 
position of Aswan and Elephantine in connection with the First Cataract, or of Bhhen in 
conn option with tliL* Second, can equally l>e accounted far \ the founders of those places 
raltiGted their respective positions because the advantage* of the sites for their r.wn purposes 
were clearly reeognked. tint what advantages are offered by a .Hite Rid; m that of El-Kdni 
ol-Ahmarf Does it stand at the end of a ruud of particular importance ' The host roads 
haul Lhe i jasifi of Khurgaht which lies one hundred miles to the west of it. touch the Nile 
elsewhere MincraE* art? nut known in the western deport, nor are there any strongly 
tnurkcil headlands or points; .4 MiiLlook near rhe sp"t- EI-K/th, on the other hand, is more 
likely to him- ail meted attention as a defensible place* The craggy sandstone hills advance 
dim to the east Lank of the Nile both above and l*low the site, which stands, as it were, 
in \hv centre nfa fairly wide bay. From many points an outlook cmild be main La bed and 
indeed has been maintained, A large vidley baa its outlet east of the site. anil Ihmngli 
th.it? came a road from the gold mines in the Arabian chain of mountains 

Some historians arc of opinion that El-Kcm ckA limar welh the capital town of kings 
ruling Upper Egypt only. It" these kings were buried at Abydos, os is affirmed, the dis¬ 
tance between that place mid EbKdtu el-Ahumr indicate that they held a considerable 
strip of the country. But in that ettsc haw very near 1 m Lhe southern edge of their country 
they plnci-d their capital town I Nest, Menes comes upon the scene emit Eng t T pper and 
Lower Egypt mid establishing Ids capital at Memphis; El-K6m el-ARmor must then have 
necessarily taken a secondary place. Pusaibll it was the pusiLLun of ELKAb, wbD placed to 
guiti tile .idvaiitiigi'S r>f roijiinr-rce, lluil enabled it lo advance whilst it* opposite neighbour 
remained stiitiuiuirv or even dwindled; for such was evidently the case. 

The configuration of Lhe 3 1 ills unclosing the Kilo Valley csiu have changed hardly at 
all from very early historical limes, but on the other hand the river and jta banks have 
certainly changed: a gut*] deal. The level of average High Nib must, in the uarly times of 
El-Kab. have been at least three met™ lower Hutu it is now. The full Nile is now hut 
little he low the level of the cultivated ground, but in its- early youth the town must have 
stood well above the ffeud waters. 
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We have clear evidence that from before the Twaoty-sixtb Dynasty the river was eating 
its way eastward. What was the position of the river-edge on the western mb of the Nile 
wt . cannot tell, blit considerable changes have taken place there recently A valued obi 
servant, a nilor nil his life long, told me that he remembered when the boats <*“* "l* 
dose to some villages mi the west bank which are now separated from the river by fields 
and s canal. Whether there was then an Mand, which sterns probable, he eculd not recall. 

There is m*w a considerable island a littie to the south . 

Whilst El-Kbm eLA^mar stands quite away from the Nile and touches the desert on 
its western side El-Kith has the advantage ,'f standing upon the river-bauk The patient 
industry of Mr F. W. Green has revealed to us the high antiquity <»f the former site’. It 
tnnv l* observed (seo PI. LXXII ot Mr Green s account i that the sanctuaries of the temple 
b. jvr (1 definite relation to the revetted sand-mound over which rhe structure WHS built. 
Xhere is ample evidence of a continuous influence of Lhe holy plane from times extremely 
remote. The Nubian sandstone, miserable building material !t s it is. is found m con¬ 
siderable quantities on the east bank of the Nile, and was made use of for adding the 
temples at El-Kiib. On the west bank such stone as exists is altogether ton bad for.st-noiB 
masonry -work, The temple at El-KOm el-Ahmur was, it would stem, except for its columns 
and a few other pails, built of brick From this wo may make the deduction that, after 
quite the early period, it was a rather insignificant place. Why could not stone have Ken 
brought from "the east side, or even from Gebel SilsihiK, which is not lav off' I lucre ore 
to be found in Egypt sundry examples of stone buildings standing on substructure* of 
crude brick, and. even if the stone be afterward* stolen, there ate always many ftagmento 
of it left behind, We can occasionally trace a place by the chips of stone which indicate 
the lines of the ancient walls. But uo such relira are to lie found »i El-K^m el-Abmor. 
lu „ m „. cases crude brick walls wore coated with thin slabs of stone on winch wore the 
sculptures, inscription* ete.; and in the Tempi, group or, El-Knb are remains ot mb » 
buildinw. Mr Green thinks he found indications of this method of building at W-Korn 
el-Ahinar, In anv case blocks of some weight, would be required m finch a building for 
Ohroms architraves, lintels, roof slabs end the like. In order to transport such block* iL rs 
evident that some means of moving then, other t han dragging them from thr nver sub to 
the dte would, if possible. be made us,- of. We know that u canal was dug np to the site 
of Abvdos’. There must, tor, have been « eaoal at Thebes along which the vast ol 

stone for the various temples were fcran&pvrted and which doubtless fed the I.irkeL Hahn, 
i would venture to invite Egyptologists to investigate this subject, of ancient canals. Im 
I Tliu wftV ill which the Kiln Ilf.*, wid.il] A ctMupamtivi'lv «fc*rt time. U.tegod iU i**l m drtlcrcnt 
. „ tu Ly' tee,centered fe stmlytofl the come* ol the river *. given by TSJakriei mh» <>**«*>■, of 

Ji,;S L Fools, CWre my IW Again, h the map of the city pre m the 

njlnix<U r&igpt* jiti<i (iaiilly by .tunuiiitiiL; the lotoMBting map pub!,shed by the Purvey IVpurtment, 

. „ipni' I 'lin* in printed uvct too DtKriptiuti map, it will \v mm that from ihc great R‘>mau 

'the Kasr esh-Hbninfe, Mfowlcg pretty cWy tJa lim> of the Uelwiiu ffoiWy n. Bib tl-l.rtkm.d 
S-ine vmWtlv northward, ike whole of the Fnmk qmutcr of <’«*. " -l.era tho 

Ilr W u, flow. Or .It Tb*»«s, wh.it etemfirewa may ..h*r« 1 'Jin- Nile * &**t hnA bu.k *** of the 
. ,. r o,,. Hjwiatyle Hall, then retired westward until toe Urmt P>fon o.„l iLe avium,- ,,1 ojAljxcb stood 
Z oust Lank ml ft.uillv retired mill fertlier to where we now .« it- Or we may compare the plan of 
th. district imMiake.1 hy St <i. Wilburn* with the more recent map publwbad by the Surrey Ikq^rimei.t. 
* Qnmm. i. and ifimfis, ^ f ' L MXUUtfi «n»P <* Hiernconpoli* in (z-v.-m Imt Us 

relation to El-K.ali k n«t shown. 

* rjee Pethik, Ititorg l>/ Etfjifit, lit. 
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absence of any considerable blocks ur broken fragments of stone m EI-Kflm el-A^imir may 
be taken to indicate that there never waa a canal of import since lending to this site. The 
endoaure walls of the town (see Mr Green's map, Pk LXXJU-LXXITIa) embrace lint 
a sin nil area, and within these walls was but little mom for a considerable population. The 
treasures that were found un Lhe rite, many of which an? to be seen at the Cairo Mu-etira 
and are described in Lhe publications of the Egypt He south Account already referred to, 
all belong to a period of high antiquity, far earlier than the Leutple below which most of 
them wore discovered, In the later periods of Egyptian history the piano must Lave lost 
nil its importance. 

Tile historical prominence of El-Kftb was far mop- continuous, although nothing of such 
interest to tit* modern* as the Wonderful series of objects discovered ax EUXftin et-Ahmnr 
hnti ever been revealed there. 

2 , The Ancient Town and jts Walls. 

Whon we examine the site at EI-KAb (see PL IX K ope of the fi ra t things that we 
observe in that there are no la® than three acts of walls. The word " sets " ;s. here 
employed because there are found, clearly having relation 1 -. one another, first a double 
range enclosing part the ancient. town, second n doable range enclosing the tempi', group, 
mnl lastly, imeit conspicuous of the three, the givjitL and massive wall cutting acr 11 --- "io- site 
of the undent town and including a very considerable tract of ground which has, none the 
less, never been iH:cupie<L The great walls an- set out on 11 rectangular pW Id older to 
iiiakt- the description more easy, I shall refer r*. the walls lust mentioned m the l ire it Walls, 
while the Other two sets will be termed the Temple Enclosure and the Double Walls 
respectively. 

In examining tin- double line of curved walls we find left between them a space which 
is deeply covered with broken pottery and hits evidently been dug over many times by 
wUiifi -digger- mid others The space defined on the north by the Double Walls is now a 
im-re chaos; it murks the site- of all that is left of the ancient town, and baa been 
rummaged until nothing but a series of pits remains where iiuee, no doubt, there were 
bouses. Lint what we still see by no means indicates the full extent of the ancient town. 
The Double Walls advanced to ware is the river, and even si, recently ae twenty-nine years 
ngo, when first 1 visited the place, there was ample evidence of habitations, outside und 
westward of the western line of the Great Walls, so PI. X. A further proof that the 
town extended more to the west and south is seen in the feet that quantities ol ancient 
3 lottery may be observed in the river-hank, and that inscribed cylinders and other truces of 
high antiquity have there been found 1 . These (.races extend for some distance southward 
along iht river-bulk 

The Double Walls are vary much ruined, their latest wo qnrls being those inflicted by 
the adMkhin at the time that the him has were dug away Further, much damage must 
have been dune by the walls of the Temple Enclosure, which were extended rigid. Into the 
heart, of the (own. Westward of the town, the Nile, as already stated, Iijl* always hud 
a great tendency to cut away its right bunk : m m doing it has devour,si perhaps half of 
the ancient town. 

1 Nv J, J. T\ mu, IfuW /htt,rhu/t II mi .ViMUM'iitt „/ &.Kt)b: The 'i\mh of Pahtri, l.inubm, 
rloacrijutun of PL X ; rf, id.so J. E. QBmELi, E? K<lK Egyptian Reaaamb Account, tetlT, p, ^ * n q pj 
wh«sr* Hi in ib r tiylindciT frnm the oeracmiy am hIhiwjl 
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Thus we find ourselvea confronted with the following facts, fa) The remains of a very 
ancient town were enclosed bv double walk just, as the fortress of fcl-K6iu el-Ahmar is 
enclosed down to the present day 1 , and just as. also, we find at A by dew. But ben; it is 
not ft question of a town within a fortress, but merely of one surrounded bv double walls 
{b) At some period or other the Nile had eaten its way no far towards the east that the 
town was threatened with destruction. As a result, the authorities derided that the town 
should be moved further eastwards In this intention tli<- Great W alla wen- built, cutting 
right across the old town and providing abundant room for ite inhabitants to spread thr-nv 
selves within the new enclosure. Notwithstanding what was done, the inhabitants did not 
desert their old homes but continued to reside in them,, as is proved by the fact that the 
only part of the area enclosed by the Great Walls which shows signs of habitation is that 
enclosed by the old Double Walls; within the very ample Space provided outside those walls 
there is little, if any, trace of occupation. The people of Ll-Kali continued to build houses 
one above the other in their customary fashion, until the new buildings rose to the full 
height of the Great Wall in its western section and covered it in part of Its length. 

We must now touch briefly on the history of El-Knh, of which indeed hut few particulars 
:itv known, though they Luke as through very many centuries. We have still the remains 
of the ancient town before our eyes. In the desert and hills lying to the east are many 
tombs relating thereto*; and at various points on the rocks lying in the same direction 
are the names of early kings uf the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Watching stations 
were established at well-chosen points, and this makes us realize that the place must, have 
had strategic, as well as commercial, importance*. The narrow puss that lies a little to the 
south was the scene of a battle so recently as the end of the eighteenth century, w hen 
the French Expedition was making its way up to the First Cataract, 

iSo important was El-Kab that we there find, besides the group of temples inside the Great 
Walk no less than five others outside: one of Tut Inn ok ffl’ a little to rh«- north, another 
of Ncktanebos immediately outside the desert gate*, and three more farther inland dated to 
Atncnophis ill* to Harnesses II and to late Ptolemaic date respectively—the Inst developed 
out of u tomb. The temple group inside the walls also gives evidence of a vitality extending 
over a long period uf time, in addition to the testimony derived from documentary sources*. 

Down to the Thirtieth Dynasty the town seems to have fionrished, but from soon after 
that time it probably began slowly to decay. I base this statement on the facts which came 
to light when I laid bare the whole temple site. Ill e found evidences that part of the buildings 
were used as residences, fragments uf pottery and Homan glass being dug up; and there 
were also a few interments, though none could he identified as Christian. By Christian 
times the place seems to have been quite abandoned. Nothing was found that wc could 
associate with the Arab Conquest or after. 

In view of the considerable importance to which El-Knb dime rose, it has been 
a disappointment nut to have discovered truces of any ancient residences. The strip of 

1 See //wmUmpJi*, n, PI LXXIV, with p. Ifc * See Ttloo, up, eii„ p, I, 

1 Quieell, op. tit., PL XXVI, The Dw.riptvw n\ t Eifyyt-g dlw coutatna drawings of this tern Tile. 

1 QuiEell, op cit.. PL XXI |, 

E S'* vingt and Ufounm^iU of Ti - Tanpto of Ameitkttsp ///, bv J. J. Tvioo, 

FS.A olid Sousas < ‘i.akkti. F.S.A., (Joiritch, IJBm. 

fi Till! entire tiwusisl w Bet forth In handy form in Mr WrifliLLV fVu&c to tor Antiquitit* of Cppcr 
®«nB « mem guitfe-bouk, the wemruev of this work taunt nut be tin. greatly tlnpeoded ujmn, the 
compiler I wins bleared witli a rather vit id foutgiustlefi. None the lea*, the i»«vk in reiy itwfuL 

Jeurm of Egypt. Areh, Vu. 
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cultivable ground bordering the river is so small that no more then than nmr would houses 
be built, upon it. Such building would be contrary both to economy and to cum uilul -sense. 
We might suppose that the house* nf officials would be built m the desort land i mined lately 
to the east of the cultivation, The Nile hns never Hooded thh§ grunnd. which lies at too 
high a level; but- the evidences which we have searched fur have nut been fruind, either 
insido or outside the Great Walls. 

Henceforth we shall confine uur description to El-Kith Itself: hut before embarking Upon 
it a few words must be saill to Llie piiniii of the compass. The course of the Nile is, in 
Egypt, so very usually ftoM south to north that it in customary to regard down-etreani m 
north and up-stream as south, although rise windings of the river may lead m somewhat 
astray. At El-Krtb the Nile runs somewhat west of north- The great enclosure lies, 
however, with two of its walls almost parallel to the river T and these we will cull the 
Eastern and Western Walk, the i astern one being situated towards the deserk The 
other two walls completing t.he quadrangle arc, consequently, the North anti South Walls. 
Reference to I 1 ]. IX will show that tho north point is, in fact, very nearly over the north-east 
angle of the enclosure. 

To realize the most ancient, form of the town we must remove from our minds all 
thought of the Great Walls which now form no prominent an object. A>: shown in 
PL X, t-lie town was ovoid in shape, and was surrounded by a double wall of crude 
biick extending considerably mure to the west than it does at present. Indeed p we may 
assume that perhaps half of the old town has been swallowed up by the river. The area of 
the undent town can hardly have lieen less Lkan that of the rectangle enclosed bv the 
Great- Watts. The temple or temples lay on the eastern skirt of the ancient- town* upon 
a spot slightly raised above the general level of the ground to its west; and thin elevation 
was slightly i nunartificially. To mirth smd Mouth of the town, skirting the river, waa 
cultivated land Immediately east of tile town was raid b. the desert, which was made u*e 
of oka ctm otety from & very remote period* It will be observed from a study of the map that 
the Great Walls were subsequently built without regard to this cemetery. In some rases 
tombs were covered by them . but at. the north-east side the huge group of ma^tabas either 
presented too great an obstacle or was respecter! tor other reasons 1 . 

Whilst ihi- whole of the neighbouring tjebd ansi dosort is of sandstone and .sandstone 
d£bri& f the ground njmn which i.be ancient town is built, is of limestone detritus and rolled 
pebbles and bonldera, Home of cortsitlcntbk size, brought down by flood* from the valley 
which opr-ns from the coat. So large a volume of detritus Iulm been paired out upon the 
sandstone Hour of the open valley-mouth that it bos formed a long Fan-shaped tongue of 
land, slightly raised and ex Lending right duwo to the river This raised bank wait selected 
jim the place of early settlement and afterwards became the si to of the town. It must be 
lmdeistnud that the formiitioij of this tongue of land and the settlement upon it are almost 
lost from view in the dim twilight of prehistoric antiquity. 

To pass on to a more recent period, the to mbs and mu^iabis already mentioned lying 
to the north-easi of the Great Walls go Lack Lu the Thiol and Fourth Dynasties. Their 
pite are now standing full of wat '-r through a great pari of the year, though of course they 
did not, do m when Orel built. 


1 QuiUELLt oyi ciL, FL XXTTI r 
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3. The Double Walla. 

We will now proceed to describe the* Double Walls which still enclose the northern 
portion of the unci cut town. 

The inner mil mtiflsuros about metres in thickness, the outer about 2'7-t m M and 
the space between them is about 4'88 hl It munt, however, be stated Licit it is most 
difficult, if indeed it be possible, to arrive at accurate measure inputs as to the thickness of 
these w jlIL. Being built, as they sire, of crude brick, they not only have suffered, frosn 
infiltration waters, but have also been the object o!' pillage, the material admitting of 
re-u&e. House* long since decayed or removed have been built up against the inner wall, 
in sundry eaae* the builder of the houses have made use of the town wolfs as part of their 
parasitic structure*. and time, m well as the action of moisture, has so fused together the 
original and the intrusive parts that if Is often difficult to distinguish the two. The 
4 vbUiljt'tn have not been particular to discriminate, ** that in the process of stealing the 
house walls they have frequently skinned those of the town. 

The brick* of which the Double Walls are built an: much smaller than those of the 
Great Walls. Some of these bricks are O'OG m. in Lhtckuess, 018 in. in width and 0 850 uu 
in length, buL in t.hk matter there are considerable variations, besides which tt k evident 
that in many places the walls have been broken nr id patched. It seemed to me impossible 
to say what difference, if any, in construe lino anil material, existed between the inner 
and outer Double Walk, The inner wall is in sundry ploues higher than the outer, and 
probably ™ m built from the start 1 II . The bricks themselves were carelessly made, but 
little (An (chopped straw) being used; indeed both in size and in material they are very 
similar t,<i the common domestic brick that runs throughout the ages, 

I have no belief that the age uf bricks may be told from their size, I think I hut the 
Anciejjf Egyptians wen 1 too windble, in view of the difference^ in require men ts T to bind 
themselves to any fixed size. In addition, the day from one place will shrink more* in 
drying, than the clay from another, so that with moulds all alike it does not follow that, the 
clay placed in them will produce bricks all alike, in one and the same building then may 
be observed bricks made from different days, differing both in hri rdiiess ami in colour; 
of which fact an example Trill be given later. 

Whether the miter of these two walk was built by Amcncmmcs I IT. jls some are 
disposed to Lbink. i.i difficult Lu say, They would do him hut little credit. The walls at the 
Second Cataract belonging; t.n approximately the same date are w under fully superior; but 
those walls form parts of real tbrLi T easas 1 as at EI-Kdm el-Ahmar, and are not merely 
town walk* 

[n 1893, when first 1 visiled LI-KAb T the space lying between the two walk wag filled 
ior a depth of uL legist 2 J 0 in, w ith broken put-sherds, while large quantities of sherds and 
i own dtlfru* lay outside. Fho pottery was of all dates and hud been turned over at many 
different times, sh that no conelusi«,.ns could be reached bv observing stratification. By the 
>w 1^98 still further turnings over took plibce; and subsequently,, 1L Muapero gave 
permission to those engaged in milking Li it Luxor- Asw&n Railway to take (under super¬ 
vision) many tons ot shoitk for cun&olidotion of the permanent way, not only from l between 
the walls, but als u Iruin the many pits that occupy the place of the town houses. 

I Sn too u tin? c.-use of Ujh fortrc^ .u El-Kftm el-Ahnuir r Hk'ntloupvli^ LI. 10. 

II 8ee jQitmali in, 155—170. 
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It was possible,, in 1893, tu tract uu the west side of the western (feeat Wail the 
continuation of Lhe Double Walls of which I have been writing. Though the traces were 
few, there was evidence of mined house* and of much pot-sherds extending towards the 
river. Their fragility and the constant attacks of iueisture\ as well as their value to the 
cnJdvutor, have by now removed these triiccs* Annually, as the S iJe retires within its bed E the 
river bank is exposed and in it are Seen many feagtnenta of pottery of all periods. Inscribed 
cylinders have already been quoted as folmd there. Towards the south, the town appears 
to have extended as for as the line of the souths wall of the Great Ent Insure, How far 
the town stretched westward it is iupurctMe to say; huE we shall, I think, be safe in 
supposing Its limit to have reached at least 250 m. Wyoud the Great Waif. I shall return 
Uh this subject later in treating of the breakwater that was constructed to protect the south¬ 
west angle of the new enclosure (see below, p, ®$}. 

AiLcf [lit- Great \\ alJ> but! been built, it is very evident that the people continued to 
live in their accustomed place*, although many uf their house* must have been destroyed 
in the process. They soon honied the ga*h that bad been made and continued to build 
until rho bouses rose right over I - he new- wall. There was sunn- wisdom m keeping tu the 
i'I r J ^ ^ IL * lL ^ ^ L< -J c °idd do s*»: the people had net so far to go for water us they would 
have had if they hud migrated to the new site within the rectangle. 

[ -im able tu give a rather interesting account of El- k fi b a* it was nuinv years before 
I it hrst in 1 StM, This 1 obtained from of the -Service of Antiquities named 

Suleiman. who was at that time about is years of age, He told me how he remembered 
^ 'ingv im a small boy. the fetldhtn digging xekukh from against the inner Double Wall. 
Jld^ wall stood up quite high, almost as high as the piu'Ce of wall still standing which at 
the present day \ 1M30) forms part uf Lhe nonh wjl|| of the Temple Enel 0*11 re 1 . Suleiman 
4 toted that the town wall f'-^firabled !>be walls that nsr d to *fctiud about the t-emple of Edfu 
with houses Imilr high up iigairisj them, flo remembered hoWj when t-he enpporting rmts&os 
• A .seif tkh hail I jock removed, large pieces of the wall fell duwn and made tua^e^ of dust like 
rod smoke. I be whole town area was covered with ruined houses which lay at that time 
quite high up Ugain^t the wi-stem Great Wall His father had told him that this pure of 
the Great AV I wu- entirely buried under In juse* when he was young. By way of comment 
upr]h the above statement I may say that m no place is the facing of the Great Wall so 
well preserved ovr n at the present day as in the ca&i* of its western portion : the reaulb of 
its having, until recent yeun-i. Wn completely covered with hrjoseg 3 , Sulmman further 
stated that against tile piece of wall referred to. being a pieye of the Temple Enclosure 
walls to the north, thn houses were mounded up, and indeed there can still Lie seen the 
mark of this mound on the northern fsusn of the wall, i a in able to support Suleiman's 
statement by ft reference to tariidn notes which were made by E_ \\\ Lime and are 
presided nl the British Museum (Add, MSS,, 34-083, 4, 5* 6), 

Ln addition to his well-known hook. The Modern Egyptian#, Lane had proposed to write 
and illustrate u work descriptive of the Nile, In connection with Ids visit to El-Kab he 
refers to the mound of rum* piled over the site of the town. The industry of the se&bAlhut 
luc* now completoh reviTv-it the sdnariutt as ib serilsal by Line, the site of the mounded 

1 This ;ue..r-ur wait is fnlUiif tu |uecu* mtW quickly, ae jv krgQ.fkfeii h subeljinp: from Li-. anthem bee 

= This ill is iiviv i-.ij-i-lly ^rishlaf though the *4iim uf the iWoire at thr. foot. Within the k&t 
1411, Ut ^evBii year* iiflEO Lur^ pi*ji 1 - «if the facing hme dipped down find fallen tu psecea, mil ile immense 
|i-lLjj|jtLlilinal srrni:k- ETC ilcveUqjilic:, See Pt. XV, top. 
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houms being at the present day a series of will . 1 ] ] pits holding m» ore or less inui^t tire and 
lifmsy with salt during th^ period of Low Nile 1 . When Llie sebbftkhtn are busy upon a 
deposit of the materials they &j- uni eh prize, they r I r> not stop digging until they roach 
mother earth The depth of rhi■ existing pita anil the height, to which the mound must 
have risen was not. added together, less than six or seven metros as an average, and in 
places even more. It is almost needles to say that the tftifrrfcA-digging has been stopped 
for many years, the place being now carefully guarded. 

lb rough the kindness of Professor Sayre a I am able to supply some evidence or to the 
sLate of El-Kub at a period well before that of the ffhajtr Sulcim&n or his father. Profes^ur 
^ayce sends me an extract from a book entitled A of the Irtwint published by 

C. FeIruy in 1 i W, On p. 361 we read: “At a place called Osiah, about 27 leagues below 
Asoan, on the East, is a high mountain with a castle at top of it; and in the Plain below 
bearing East-South-East of i [, we discovered something that looked like u piece of Antiquity. 
We ordered the Master to put to the shore, and after we had walked about hah a mile we 
came to the reiuama of an Ancient Temple, consisting of Six Pillars, m Two Rows, with 
their roots entire, A little tu the North of these are the Fr&gmento of many other broken 
1 i Liars, and consideiuble other Rums, and curiously wrought with Hieroglyphics, etc. To 
the West of iL is a sort of Room which is Six Faces long, Four broad and Five high, all 
Held) wrought with Hieroglyphics, etc. Bearing South of it at some distance, we found a 
great ninny stones all wrought into Ibrin, and covered with Hieroglyphics, and borides these 
many precious morsels of fin oRt dark-grey Granite, so that, allowing these things adjacent 
to have belonged tn the Main Edifice, it was nearly 100 puces long.' 

Ihis account is exce^iingly valuably -is it enables us to picture to ourselves the 
immense change in the uppeamnee of £l-Kab wrought by 180 years. The travellers by the 
river, approaching from the south, see “a high mountain with a castle at top of it” The 
high mountain is certainly poetic, but the eminence can hardly be other than the 
upstanding rock in which are the well-known tombtf of Paberi, etc,, etc., and on the top of 
\riLsrh are the remains, in h in-dried brick, of an outlook or other station of considerable 
size, though this can now' hardly be noticed mom the ground below. The houses, heaped one 
tipm the other, evidently so covered the western portion of the Gre *t Walla that our 
travellers did net even observe thorn, since they do not even mention what is now the most 
striking landmark of all The columns referred to formed pari of the Hypn^ryle Hall of the 
temple, and are mentioned by Ch ampul lion in Lethe* rentes 194, The fragment 

to the north were part of the sanctuary of the huge temple, three chamber* in □ row, The 
■ulIjdm of the walls of the little chamber to the west, "n son of Room/ 1 can still be traced 
(L910), as also fragments of the dark-grey granite which are. in bet, part uf a cohmsaj 
figure beaten to fragment and lying dost- hmdo the Ptolemaic Porch that cavern! the 
entrance to the large temple of the Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Dynasties. The writers 
conjecture a us tluis justified, and his guess at the length of the buildings was very correct. 

? 2 t L.-^i ii dize that iln mounii formed by thti ancient Lowri wels go grt'nt, and ici> 
magnitude tested by the considerable rums both of the temple *md of she high wall 
Viit m which is the tiered Lake) so impressive, fcliat the attention was quite distracted 
hum tin. Great \\ alls. \\ liertr the visitors saw an extensive mound we now behold u 
ljli l.-Lij' h--iy and httugiy hollow; where they saw standing columns we now discern nothing 
mmg more tfuiu A metre aboTe tie floor level. The final destruction of the temple ruins 
| iii^ hi lii, j'lwi .if 1 1 -Ku i- ■ /Jf'fli-Mu/fr, i, l 1 jo wise abi.w.s ii uiuimd wbeiv these pi to unw ar& 
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wiw indeed brought about by the Government under the enlightened rule ri-i" Ismai 1 Fo^hn, 
who directed that such stones as could be used should be collected and taken to El-H&t&fn&h 
Tor building the sugar works. 

We must now attempt to assert, so for as we able, the approximate date of the 
liable Walfo Beyond u doubt, they bear a close relation to the nmm of mined houses 
which they in part enclave. I venture to affirm that they equally clearly have no relation 
to the Great which cuts right through a ml over the ancient town in the most ruthless 

Ihbfuois. Where the Double Walls still remain, we cab trace the nutrient houses comiug 
right up tu the inner one, find piled up against them in the (niinner described by the ghafir 
Suleiman. On Feb. 22, IWH, Prefossor Snyce and myself begun tu search for reltttionship P 
if it should exint, between the lion hie Walls and the ( 3 rent Enclosure Wall* By measu rein cut 
we earned the lines *4 the 1 foiabUi W: 1 3]n. from the east i.u the west sides of the western Great 
Wall, and there we found the remains which we sought, running .straight on towards the 
river, Obviously, the new wall could \»* in no way connected with the old, but cut through 
it, juHt an it also ant through the houses of the town. There was no deep foundation 
fir the new wall whirh rested partly on a sandy Ioarn and partly on the remain# of older 
buildings. Thin exainination proves, 1 think, liiAt whatever may b_- the period ut which 
the Great Wall wn# built, it fo of a tint a decidedly Inter than that of the Don bis Walls and 
of the house# through which it. cub hi Bo disdamfril a way. 

Against the inner nr custom, face of the Gretit Wall wt? dug downward vertically until 
wii arrived at its fool. At t his pbi go we found that it tested uh a layer of broken sherds. 
Hashes iiud hit# of chimed. evidence#. os we uoftaiciored, or an occupied hou#*:- These remains 
could lh* traced torn length of 10 metres. The leva) of this layer mm nearly 1 metre abate 
the uvumtg' present level of the town site. Below the layer described, we found hard sandy 
earth Free from pottery and diare^il. Ifouhtfo*# the great weight of the walk combined 
with the effects of iuhltmlion. had somewhat changed ihe originally looser character of the 
^dl Near the walldari\ and ol the distance of I metre below the foyer above mentioned t 
we tame ii[N>n the remains of a brnm^wall of bride, broken pottery rubbing stones and 
worked Hint# The accumulated house itibiix must halve been deep when the Great Wall 
was built right over it 

4. Thu TKttrLK Group* 

We must now devote ourselves to the relationship, odv to the other, of the group of 
tempos which stand at the caste m edge of the undent town. Thi# group of temples fo one 
it f singular interest, the building# of different peri oik being so curiously intermixed. An 
r-mtiiitiarinh show# that the building# art* none of them parte of the most ancient structure 
or stnietures that stood mi the site. As a test, Miimtlings (began Jan. 11, 1914) were made 
by uh ttpon the tine of the axes of the two largest fidsplm Tile indications wen in all cases 
the same, We found that a slightly raised mound hud been selected for the temple*, bin 
that in an earlier period the mound bad been occupied by dwellings of snme sort Vestiges 
of vonf thin walls and also of the refuse of habitat ton were found Jt is upm Llit!*e that 
the temples were pi need. whereby the town came U* occupy a plnco between the temple# 
and the river 

Traces of a temple of early date were discovered in two targe blocks of red granite^ 
perhaps Lhe lm#e# of obelisk#, us well ns a door-sill of the same iiiuteriiil in which tuny be 
M-en ibe sinking for the dnur-pivot. Thw three blocks ure idmost beyond doubt in their 
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original positions- hut bear no relation to the existing temple walls, in spite of the fact 
that the floor*Hill sram3s on the axis maintained throughout the agt 1 ^ for the chief temple, 
A temple with the cartouche of rulhmtwis TTT succeeded the trample with the granite 
door-sill; hut whether any building intervened between the two wo know not, Harnesses IT 
made additions to the temple of Tatlmiosis I i I „ building bnck pylons which extended the 
Imilding towards the south, A great transformation look place jl* late as the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, when much material from the temple of Tuthmosis III was used m foundatimis 
for a mw building,, which, religiously pmwtning the original iudctj waa extended both 
north wart] find eastward. Still Inter a porch of five bays lengthwise—a typo of bull fling 
much in favour in Ptolemaic times—was added southward of the pvions contributed by 
Harnesses I I. 

Side by side with the temple already described* and to t he west of it, was built another* 
in ihi- foundation deposit- of which we discovered the irartoachee of A men op hi* II, while on 
its walk wore found the names of A mono phis 11, Hotnesses I and Ha messes 1 L Thi* temple 
was likewise in part built with fragments from a strut turn of Tirthmosia ill 1 * It gag easily 
be seen that the temple of Titlhmosk III first, mentioned must have been standing when 
the to tuple of Anienuplik If wo_s erected, ua Oils was very much Controlled by its larger 
neighbour The Inter temple wn*, ncYcrthdeBij* ear tied <m smith word, and ita custom pylon 
art ltiilly eUcrwiched in to the forecourt of the earlier building. When, however, the earlier 
building was rebuilt and considerably enlarged, this state of things was revoraetL The 
eastern wall of the fopcoonrt of the lesser temple was pul lid down, and the western wall of 
ji completely new forecourt to the large temple took its place. It is oh part of the project 
fur recuiistnictiug the larger and more ancieiil temple, a project initiated about the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, that the erection nf the Great Walls of El-KAb must be viewed. 

The Temple Croup is enclosed by two sets of walla, marked XX XX odd I'Kl fiu 
P3. IX, the one inside the other. It was the uuivernal custom in Egypt to unclose a temple 
with solid walls nf such a height that only from some way olf could the highest parts of 
the structure, ext* Lip ting the pylons* be been* The groat gateway was very usually set on 
the line of the enclosure walk At Et-K&b we find the rectangle of the inner enclosure 
\X XXX) clearly defined, with the pylon of the large*! temple in the line of the southern 
wall, and exactly on tie- axis of the said temple. The rectangle thus formed may Ik- dated 
for hack, earlier than the rebuilding of the temple by Tuthmrek IXL The eastern wall of 
this enclosure Unites at its northern extremity with the Double Wail# of the ancient town. 
U nfo rtunotely, we cannot find any continuation of the Double Walls projecting south words 
from the endustnu The whole surlhee of the ground southward of the Temple Group has, 
ot one time or another, been dug over, peifcApa when the outer Temple Enclosure and the 
Great Walls were built. 

This second wall j YYYY) is likewise built of crude brick and kid ouL in relation to 
the temples* It presents some peculiarities in it* plan, Tho eastern wall is parallel with 
the temple oxk At right origin te this and starting from the north end is a wall stretching 
toward* the west. I Ins DOW Stops m II , the punt where the Double Walls meet it j but 
there is enough to show that it continued much farther westward over the site that has 
Itteti dug into pits by the Jsebbtikhin, and accordingly enclosed the temples on the north* 
trom the- southern end ot the east wall there ran westward a wall similar in construction 
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and materials to the- pieces above mentioned, This Formed The sun them enclosure of the 
temples, and Id it are the roina of two gateways S and 1\ the one on the axis of the large 
temple, and the other on that of the temple of Amenophis 1L Through the lirat-iueu tinned 
of these two gateways the temple axis, if produced. le;uk straight lo the masonry quay or 
platform on the bank of the Nile. 

The enclosure wall FT"FT 7 is built in blocks or punch in the same way jlh the Great 
Walls, and the rise of the brieks is considerably Larger Lhnu thnae iiupluifad in the con¬ 
struction nf the ancient Doable Walla. The stone-lint* I gateways S and T ore sadly broken 
up, but the remains of the cartouche of Nektanebus are visible. This justifies the belief 
that the enlarged temple, together with its enclosure and gateways, belongs to the Twenty- 
sixth to Thirtieth Dynasties, and that the Great Walls, 50 well laid out in. their parallelism 
with these monuments, are. in fact, port of the same project. 

The information was volunteered to me by feU&hin on the spot, and not asked 
for, that they had found remains of a stone-paved tmd nu the line of the temple axes. 
The space traversed by this road m now cultivated; this, and the value of the stones 
for building jjixrpaoea, are reasons more than mi Hie lent to account ibr their entire 
disappearance* 

The west wall of the Temple Enclosure with which we are now concerned is at right 
angles to the south wall, and has suffered very muck Thru ugh it, as well aa through thu 
i«ast walk is the lowest course of a stone-lined gateway. Thus, in addition i.u the two 
gateways in the south wall, there was one in the east, and another in the west. At the 
north-west corner the walls forming the enclosure are entirely destroyed. To judge from 
thu condition of the ground at this angle,it may he presumed that the enclosure walls were 
carried forward right over the houses of the old town, just m we have found was done in 
the construction of the Great Walls. The hand of the autocrat seems very manifest in each 
of the hut those with whom autocrats arc out of favour wilt be pleased to observe 

that the inhabitants of the town proved the stronger in the end, since they did nut migrate 
to within the newly created urea. 

The Sacred Lake, surrounded by a revetment uf masonry, lies just east of the temples, 
nod the stone steps that U^cJ down to if can still be seen. 

The great revival of interest in El-Kftb which iiiUsL have come about in the later 
dynasties is proved by the amount of building then carried on there. I have ihpwii that, 
there an' no indications of any relation between the Double Walls and the axis of the 
venerable temple which stoiKl on the eastern edge of the town ; but T claim that abundant 
evidence exists to prove that the walls constituting the large Temple Enclosure were 
adjusted to the temple axis and buildings. When these works wore undertaken the temple 
group had already Ijeen established for many centuries rind it ultimately culminated in the 
large temple bearing the cartouches of Akhoris and Nektunebog* larger by nearly twofold 
than the temple which it rephred. The (hour. Enclosure Wall was, 1 venture to affirm. 
]mt\ of the same scheme, the evidence afforded by its construction carrying much greater 
weight t han the meagre documentary evidence that lut* been quoted to the contrary* The 
urchainh^girit finds an inscription from which it i* clear that, a wall existed at El -lull 1 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, and that new work connected with it was carried nut fav 
AnoTu*mnii-i lit m the same Dynasty* He sees a large wall at EbKub, Clearlv that m 
the wall spokm of on the stein, Dues the Inscriptiofi afford any such proof \ Fkdbus built 
a wall: therefore the endofiing walk still seen at It'me were buiii by BalbtUd I 
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The inscription in question is a stein dijtonvered at EbKAb and hrnught home by the 
Rev* tt Stubiirt of Queens College, Oxford, who published it in a thm folio entitled 
Egyptian Antiquities cotlech'd an a ttojfiifje- made tn (JpjM rr AV/yjif /a ^ jpeur# 18 "4 and 
1855. Tin* greater part of the collection is now in the Museum at Liverpool, but the stela 
has diatEppeared, At the- top are the names of Amciiemmes TIL ” loved of Nekhbet, lady of 
heaven,' 1 the jmixm-goddess. of El-Kah. Of the test below only three lines remain, as 
follows! ,J Year -34 under the Majesty 0 / th Is gwL He made (U) as Us mmuiment, Hie 
Majesty commanding tn build walls (sftbt) which are in ' Wills nf deceased* 11 

Rn Dr Gardiner renders. who tr-lls* me that Sfcshmti-towe is inid-.idu. dly the TTom^mme nf 
Sesoetm II, the second predecessor of Amenemmes HL The hfcc M. Georges Legrain, ho 
well known for the fidmimbtr work hr. has done fur the repair and maintenance of KjsrDa.fr, 
took u different view* Tn nn article written in 190$* he extended that Samoa wsis really 
the residing of the name which others read Sesiimn-towe. and that Samoa was a king of 
the very oldest period Then, truncating M the ramparts 1 which are connected with the 
walk of the King Samou. deceased he conjectured that llu: walls of Samoa were the 
Doable Walk enclosing the inwu, and that the additions of A 111 onemines HI were 
the Great Enclosure Walk ascribed by me m the Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Dynasties* 

Tint it is impossible to find any connection between the Great Enclosure Wsills and the 
mure ancient walls once enclosing the town* 1 am therefore obliged to disagree with 
AL Legretn + a view. Why nisty not the work of Amenetomes have consisted in substantial 
repair* to the old town willl p or perhaps in the addiLion of the estermtl Double Wall to the 
internal one, this method of fortification being well known at that time and existing in 
great perfection at HierafeonpolifL 

From the point of view of architectural archaeology the evidence is very strongly in 
favour of the Great Enclosure Wall being of a much later period than the town and its 
double enclosing walla. If the ancient town stood* as certainly it did, so near the river as 
to have been half washed away, how is it that the new wall ha& not been placed in relation 
to it I Rut, in fort, we find that fully half like area of die ancient town is not within the 
area enclosed by the Great Walk: in other words, the Great Walk were not built in 
relation to the town. 

5* The Great Walls. 

We must, now turn our attention to this very striking monument, -inti T will begin by 
printing out that it was not built as a fortress, but merely as a town defence. From very 
early times the Egyptians hud thought out most of the essentials of a place which was to 
resist a siege—of a Jortress as distiogtiished from a protected town. The most complete 
and well-preserved specimen revealing their knowledge of fortification is to be found at 
Senmah in the Second Cataract. This place, laid out mi scientific lines, is provided with a 
glacis, ditches, lofty walls and many spurs atid projections by which, as in the case of ihe 
towers of a Homan or mediaeval fortress, the outer face of the main walls could be protected 
from assault. Thus, Vaubun was anticipated by several thousand years. The great fortress 
at Sctimah lies on the west bank of the .Nile* At SenirUth Eab-Shark V Easters Rem mih ri 
we may observe the same regard for scientific defence, 1 «ul on u smaller scale. At Matfska 
(Mirgifisah) similar method* are vkibh, but .irv skilfully varied in 1 infer to ?nit u different 

1 fW. Sw. ttite. AnAt iivn t 106-11L 

3 Is this word properly immktcd ** CJ rxuspqrtof or duos it mean simply 44 wall * l 
Jouzm of Egypt, Arch, ¥IL 9 
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situation. Al Bulicii another variety of the like methods of fortification is found* and so in 
other placed These lacts have H-eu '■ ■" forth in a paper contributed by mo to the i/bwmcrf, 
in. 155-1T9. At Kubbin* in Nubia* at ei cowderftble distance north of > !»ii vIl, ww ftnd 
the reman ms of a large and motive wall of sun-dried l'-rick cmdostiig i rectangle i the pi act! 
bears eojujkleniblo r^sendilanee Lo El-Eftb, but is smaller. In this case the river ^aii held 
in be ih protection mi the west fide, which flanks the Nile, bill oil the north., east ami so nth 
sides there are the remains of rt eln T ditch of considerable mzt am] of massive spur-wLille 
from ufac tops of' which the defenders could assail Lhose attacking the main walls or gate¬ 
ways, Nothing of this- d esc rip Li on is to be found at EI-Kab. Connecter! with the remains nf 
the Double Walls enclosing the ancient town there are tin traces now existing of gateways, 
of entrances, of spi is- walls or of lowers. 

The Great Walls of El-Kab enclose el considerable uiva, ?ls PL IX dearly indicates* and 
are set in very regular form# Ramps of easy gradient, as solid and massive in construction 
a< the walls theiusclvt ^, gave acm^s to Lhe summit on the north, the east, and the south; 

11n-i r- wi-re nf- - three diorU-r ways i'* the i.p*p '■!’ i he wrd h r that ^oi the nnrtli being remark¬ 
ably well preserved, see PL XL Neither minp nor staircase cun be traced in the west 
walk The wiki Is u vc construct i.d entirely of large, well-formed bricks, sun-dried and mixed 
with tibn. The Nile mud was used not only tor the bricks, but also for the nsortar. The 
mariner of building :i w:l|| of mtuJ-bricks is deaL-ribed in uiy piper on Nubian fortresses 
ubrnv referred ro. Tin- dimensions of many bricks are quoted,, and it-will be Ibitud that 
the brick uioik* use nf in the Gimt Walls of El-Kab so me what cw^l in size those 
mentioned in the list there given. The bricks of El-K&b measure 0'38 x 0*15 x 0T9 m.* 
but bOtjj«. .ire of 0*38 x G'lfi * 0T8 m.; undoubtedly other small irregularities could be 
found and these are ■ ■ idly accounted tor by the differences in the wooden moulds in 
which the bricks were eiwhJi:, m Well as by shrinkage of the day. 

No stone whatsoever b usmi in the construction of the walls, though wo might have 
been prepared to find in the lower counts several lity^r^ of stone, at any rate in the west 
wall and in that part of the south wall when? the structure approach** the river' much 
searching has ]mt enabled ns m find even a trace *-f et<me-construction. Alth ough the 
* * rent Wall* we now speak of stand above the level nf High Nile., the infiltration from 
below has been very destructive in the parts near the river, the mure so since the desert* 
jtnd indeed alt the neighbouring laud, whether cultivable or rmt, revealed the presence of 
salts. The wcJJs, for the most part, afford water that is more oriels Filina There is also 
much natron, bo which both stone and granite fall victims. 

The south-west angle .-i tJm Gro-ri Ennhwure has suffered severely, though the cause id' 
this is, in my opinion, difficult to do&no, I shall deal with tht'i matter, which is of a rather 
technical nature, in an Appendix. Tic- length of (ho respective sides of the parallelogram, 
taken from the centre- line of each block nf wall, as nearly as we could uscertain* Is: north 
side 693 rn.; cast side 517 rn. ; south side -j77 ul; west aide 510 m} The meeting-point of 
the south and went walls in entirely gone and could only In- inferred. Thu levels of the 
liottom line of wall-found: tcjona lnsrc bid a little l jo low the ground# Where the Nile has 
invaded the wall, the earth has been washed away far Indow that IcvcL 

Tin* visitor will observe its the case of this Great Wull, and may well have noticed the 
suite in n undry other places that tie ruiirwe* nf brinks are not horlznuiid but undulating. 
Certain persous wins have paid bul short visits U* localities where brickwork of this kind is 
1 Thuso worti iibiJe witk gnait m by Mr ¥, W. i J nreii. 
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found, tell tis that >uch aridillations are the result nf sutilementfi; but, when placed fotx- to 
fece with an uluvnLiou bused uii measurement^ they generally change their view- It h 
quite out of the quL^fcimi to attribute sneb regular imdulaiioua to more accident; there id 
clearly method in them. But this is a mutter which cannot he discussed kero, as it is 
tedkiiical hiid not archaeological The plan upon w hich the walls wore laid out i& evidently 
in relation to the grenap of temples, which were carefully iuctirponttad into the new ijetieiiie 
n nd formed its nucleus, though not utanHy its centre. 

The eastern wei.II hod one gateway nearly in Lhe centre of its length. In the nor them 
wall there arc noon prejfciiraUotis t- «r two gateways- The southern wall has k^t mure dom 
hail' of its length, but it is evident, m-verthdess, that it possessed two gateways* and there 
may have been even n thifd. The gateway in the eastern part of the souc h wall lies 
opposite the eastern gateway of the north wall: that to the week was on the line of the 
axis nf the great temple and spanned Lite rtmd or dromes which Jed Lo a stone quay on the 
river bank r hereafter to he described under the heading " The Breakwater, 11 There was 
another gateway through the Temple Enclosure on the axis of the Temple of Ameuophss TI. 
and there may have been adroious ilIhu in this case; if au a a second gateway in the Great 
Wall close beside the gateway fosc referred tn, ts accounted for. The Western block id the 
Great Wall does not show any evidence of u gateway in those parts of it which are preserved, 
but we cannot suppose that a reach' access lo the Nile for fetching water was forgotten. 
May we mit affirm that the Great Wall we are describing was, as compared with the town, 
a relatively modem work s' Our excavations Law revealed that the ancient town had 
already heaped up Injure upon house, in the customary way, when the decision to build 
the Great Wall was framed. To achieve this object a wide trench was cut- right through 
the existing town, ami the wall wsls built in it, the inhabitants being permitted to clofie tip 
the gash by htiilding their houses against) the intrusion, and ultimately right aver it. It 
seems to have been tmderetood that this would Lake place, for there le not the smallest 
evidence in what remuins of the north wall, that a gateway or connection between the two 
parts of the now divided town had been provided. 

We know ui what cramped conglomerations of vmti II houses ancient towns consisted, 
and that not only in Egypt. Thu narrowest of hints were lined with houses piled one over 
the other and sometime carried right across the footway, I was able Lo make a skeLcb- 
phin of port of Midi end l in N tibia* u town oontaiiied hy walb in which the cramming 
together of Louses can be well observed 1 . The streets are so narrow that a donkey with 
panniers could not pass along them. Hie place is quite abandoned, and has probably been 
so for several centkirk^ All the houses are of mud brick, the little rooms arc vaulted and 
supported an upper storey. Thu upper rooms are, in many cases. curried over the hums on 
tunnel^ 1 vaults, s *.» thai even now, when the place is ruined mid flooded twilight reigns in 
these dismal passages The plan of tile town gives an appearance which the eye does not, 
in foct T appreciate. Ac Kasr I brim .also in Nubia, some what south of Mitheudi, the ruins of 
the hmmis show that the town was nu bettor than a jumble: this town was ucciipied ut the 
beginning ot the lost century. Kh argali, the chief t<»wn of the Oasis of that name, is a atiJJ 
living npedmeu of a place similar to Mahendi ami Ko§r lb rim- 

1 £o*5ome&3 Clarke, Uh-rutkm qf ik* Xik Oxford }ft\2 r PL XXII. 
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6. The Gateways. 

These have nr'pt n.11 been completed. Wc find t wo only, t-liuse in the east and surtt ^u]ls N 
which give ns n feiriv exact idea of the intentions ot the builders. 

Sun-dried brick h though perishing quickly under the influence of water, is very tough 
and resisting when found in a thick mass. When the wall composed of such bricks is a solid 
forty feet in thickness, it offers a formidable resistance to him who would penetrate it. But 
where ft gateway is built, the wait Is already pierced. The method of defence adopted by 
the builders of El-Kith wits to make the passage way as small as possible and to imbed it 
in a considerable mass of masonry.. 

Plate XT1 gives the plan, section and elevation of the southern gateway lPL IX). 
This gateway is so similar to thaL in the east fPL IX) that I do not give measured 
drawings of the latter. 

It is clear that one object ill view when these gatew ays were made was simply obstruction. 
A camel could not enter mi leys very discreetly loaded, a s the p^nge-wav was too narrow. 
As we see from the elevations (Pi XU) all the lower parts wen- lined with blocks 
of stone* considerable in size sinil laid veiy cl use together. Undcmcatb there Wore four 
courses, and the linings of the sides consisted of five courses. All was enclosed In solid 
brickwork. The passage-way was covered in with a tumid-arch in three rings, this arch 
tw/irjg likewise completely imbedded in brickwork. As the great wall was 12T0 m. in 
thickness (nearly 44) feet i, it is dear that it would be nearly si* difficult to effect an entry by 
attacking such a gateway as by burrowing ft tunnel expressly for the purpose. I failed to 
find any evidence as to the way in which any system of doors was established. PL XII 
given h plan of the gateway and sin elevation of the wall on its ensb side. 

The eastern gateway, issuing towards the desert, bus suffered more than the southern 
one. many of the stones of the upper courses being lost Such testimony as remain* indicates, 
however, that the two were exactly alike. Sundry blocks of stone built into the eastern 
gut * have evidently been removed from other buildings, a fact which again confirms my 
view that the wall and it* gates are by no means so ancient as some would make out* 

In the north wall opposite the southern gateway are the preparations fur another gate, 
see PL XIII This wall is wonderfully preserved, lacking than a metre, as 1 believe, 
of its full fa tight- II owe* its preservation very much to the prevalent. JvW. wind, 
which hits not only heaped up tho desert sand against, it, but, lifting the sand right over, 
has deposited it on the south side to a height nearly as great as on the north. By this 
means a precious relic has been preserved, ci insisting of a crude brick arch of 4 50 m. span 
(14 ft * in.), in four rings, which forma a tunnel through the thick am of the Walt Thu 
elevation on PL XIII is that of the north face of this arch. At its ground-level the 
archway is completely filled with brick debris (see action), except for a narrow passage in 
the middle; this mass is 175 in. in height. 

The arch is built with the joints between the bricks converging towards a central point 
from which the centre of t he arch wjls -truck. This method of building an arch* hi * far as 
my obeervatiotui go, was quite unknown in ancient times. The earliest examples I have 
met with arc some small niches at Mediae! Babu, and these are of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty (663-a2S u.e.). It was the sight of this arch that first impressed upon me the view 
that the Great Walls Were by no init-ams *o venerable as was claimed., but wore of the same 
period iia die re^aistrnetioii of the temples 

That the archway through the walls ghottkl Ite filled up with earth is in accordance with 
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the Egyptian way of building. Where wood was scarce it was not used fur sraiffuldiugSp 
earth taking its place. An arch constructed of rings uf brick on edge and set on a slope &u 
that one ring lay against another did not need a support uf wood «-r earth during the 
progress of its growth ; but un torch of the kind that we use to-day, built in ring* and having 
ranqentrtc joint*, depended fur its stability on the support within until the entire work wm 
complete, In the ease we ore considering the brick siruh had been thus built, and much of 
the earth scaffolding has remained in positioiu By constructing the wall with <ui torch In it, 
as here found, this continuity of the brick fabric was secured, and it was easy to build in 
the stone-lined gateways underneath without any disruption .1 the wall itself. The outer 
fact- of the nreb was at a later time completely covered by a Is rick facing, and whs thereby 
hidden. The Inside face towards the emdoeure was left open, blinked only by the earth 
M centra'" on which the arch was built> 

Then is evidently a good deal of history in the brick filling of the archway a* shown 
in PL XTTI. Approaching From the north, we find a brick lavement; above fchfa tor the 
whole w idth of the arch and extending some wav inward, is a mafia of well-laid large bricks 
of the same sine ah those of the adjoining walls and four coursts deep. Over this, six 
cuursar deep and of the some brickwork, are the walk Hanking the passage, already referred 
ht. Then begins a change m the size of the bricks mid the method of construethm, an we 
find first a courre Hat and then a course laid on edge. This continues upward* nearly to the 
spring of the arch; hut the section, PL XIII. shows a curious projection, Tn clearing the 
siceumulatioii from against tin- wall-face h was lb und that, while t!ie upper part nf the mass 
wo® blown sand, the lower part wo*l brick debris. Then came u sLraium of coarse stuff in the 
wall itself To what distance inward this went it is impossible to say; I declined to destrey 
any of the wall. On the surface at this level was a small fragment of brick-paving, and then 
the main filling-in wall was carried upward, but with the face a little La advance of the 
aarne work below, a* in the section* Above this, the arch was filled in with brick* laid fiat. 

Can the explanation lx 1 that no atone work was put into this gate at the time it was 
built t When T racavafcixl it, the passage was filled solid with good earth. Was there then 
an alarm, and was the wall above then commenced and carried up us high as the stratum of 
coarse stuff, the brick tftbris and earth bus tig allowed to accumulate f With the perce vering 
N.W* wind* of the Nile Volley this would not Lake very long. Then, on a freak alarm. Was 
the arch closed ami the wall afterwards completely covered with blown sand i 

The brick wall closing the arch way io, in outer elevation, wider than the way itself, m 
the angles of the great wall are a gn«td deni broken* Thin leads tine to suppose that the 
opening must have stood unclosed for some years. 

The eastern gate has been, closed at some time by a complication of cross-walls in 
brickwork, which dearly have nothing to do with the masonry and seem to have been bull I 
subsequently and at two different times. In the western gate of the north wall there are 
also ^implications of brick w alls. 

7, The Eheakwateh. 

Thcre is a story that the Xlfa-lnuik immediately to the South uf the Breakwater 
(PI. XIV p formerly lay considerably mure to the west than it dues now [ 1920). and it is told 
that Sheikh ^Alwhilljih eUMughraby*, who is buried under a spnciuus dome at FJiihil and b 
still held in much esteem, once possessed a donkey. This donkey broke away Freni its 

1 Thu Sheikh bred, m I midenitimd, quite early in the lo*t century. 
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ttiuuriuga and, walking westward, begati to feed m the growing emp or a proprietor on the 
river-bulk. The owner of the crop, being enraged., made a paste out of the tonooiouH Nile 
mud and plastered this all over the iffenHing donkey- At this the holy man wns very 
angry, and foretold that the waters of the Nile would advance towards the east and would 
eat up the ground of the owner of the crop And so it has emu* to pass, 

NotwithsUriding tike tale, there can be no doubt that the Nift-hank eiuijsI. have been 
much farther to the east lung before the period of ihe holy man and his donkey, since the 
Quay which etill exists at the end ul the dmnaua must, accenting to precedent, have stood 
with its wull-baso in tie water* Nuw there C but a corner standing in the Nile The 
sei.jtience of changes ^euis to have been, that the river was <mce further eastward than at 
present; since then it has moved further west, and now id is again eating its way eastward, 

Since we possess at Karnak and, perhaps there he tier exemplified than elsewhere, ulsu 
at Kul&behfthi examples o \ the it nurture ujuuiily described by Egyptologists under the 
erroneous inline rnf ^Qnny 1 / 1 it will lie useful to study here the customary arrangement of 
such Huintttnenfe Steps exist so as to give ready jitos? from the ground-level down lu the 
wnter 4is it rise* or tails, bub these &topti do not lain] us upon the Quay but stand at u. 
distance of a few metres from it on the one side or the other. Such step-* exist ui. Knlabtdiah T 
■dso lit Phihe, Hud it- may be that there arc the remains of such at EbKolj. 1 feared to 
dig for thi-ri!, however, us the rather swift current of the Nile impinge** strongly upon the 
ancient masonry; the Quay is now protected by very tenacious Nilu-umJ, and to expdec more 
o« tin ri.:i-■ j 11 ry eIiilei uuw see- might, very easily lead i-- it ? destruction. The nuttoTirv 
of Lhe platform is well-wrought, the stolen being cnrcMly placed and having dearly been 
built w ith a view to resisting the impact of a great body >T water. They are, consequently, 
bettor bunded than m usually found to l>e the case. 

But what is of great interest at this paint is that we are enabled bo recover a fresh leaf 
nut of the book of local history. Projecting friuu the mnsonxy platform above described into 
the river in .m almost exactly westerly direction are the remains of a massive wall of wrought 
stone, the purpose of which ta clear enough. That purpose was to hinder the further 
onslaughts of the river upon the inhibited mi undent town of ELKSk In April 190ft, the 
Ni]« ] icing then lower than is usual at that time of year, the nnwmiy or the Breakwater 
wiih exposed far out- into the river. 1 have been told that the Breakwater extended onwards 
in a continuous fine from the atone pkitonn. and that after doing so it curved towards the 
north, and so deducted (he current of the Nile to tin- north-west, I have sdao been told 
(hut, idler extending westward us above duacrihd, the Breakwater curved round in a loop, 
returning to the shore in n line with the jirutaugatioD toward** the wc^t of the south block 
id the Great Walla, On investigation, I was able to find no evidence of these curves. So 
fkr as codd be seen, the blocks of stone were continue] westward in at straight line. Had 
stones in other flirectioiw rcnuiined simlor the water, which ts shallow at this puni*, wo 
must have seen the ripplepcrvUsed by them. We also travelled along in toy fti!uoca 1 sounding 
for evidences of a curve with a pole; but none revealed themselves. 

Hlc must recent history of the Breakwater that 1 can aaoert&in is that relating to its 
destruction, which Was told urn by the ghttfir SuleimAn already mmtMieA Ho stated that, 
w hen hi* whs quite young, certain boats came to the place, and a great number uf stones 

1 dwtiwuiriLifi tdl ii- th*%±<in*F in [nniJiDg-pliute, wharf orpin at for the recejitifiu of oargo^ 
whkh tbn Structunw W uniter OTiridamUoo dearly arts not. The mmt [Krfect atOl retain their pauti 
nm] in m wav acaoctODodalid to the ri*» ur fall fifth* Kila 
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were overthrown with the help of crowbars? and removed The few remnant^ now seen 
ri 'li^r iinto al] tlmt remains of the Breakwater, and the -Straen taken away w bv urdtir v., re 
ns.-il in the building uf the sugar works at Kl-M ±tafnah already alluded to The earth sUwl 
trp against the ma.Bomy. ami was maintained by it on the north, nr dnwnstri-ani, side, In 
stipprt uf this Htaieiueut it natty he seen r.hitr, fallen stanas atill remain ota the lifer-bed p 
hut always to the wnth of the wall \ no tie an 1 found Lo the north for the quite sufficient 
reason that, at the time when bsirbarity above ilcseri bn I was committed, the Build Nile- 

mud was huapMl up on fhrit side, as it. had been for at least two itmusond yeans. Suleiiii&n 
redan*! thrit p vh-h >-^u after the removal of the stoiu*, the Nile began to wash away the 
greumJ and several fUld&us of cultivable land were loaL The Nile is now forcing its way 
►■iv-twnnl. hut happily the Department of Public Works is engaged in mining defences, flo 
that, not only will further kisses of land be prevented, but nUo the water will be hindered from 
encr.>:u:ljjhg upon the ancient gifts of KI-KjlIi. S«p far is I confeI ascertain, tdie- Breakwater 
was eurrinl ftu lar Into the itreniu uri to cut the western lift! of the Great Walla* if produced 
towards the '-.11 tli It may fairly Ik- presumed that, before the Break water wjw built, the 
oui-i.Uit town with its double wnlta was seriouidy threatened, and that thu inroads wonts, at 
that tunc, si oafvshiemblu us to jermuide the authorities to move the to the 

east, and accordingly to build the Great Walls when- we now see th e lie The Breakwater 
Wits sufficiently efBcuciuus to preserve much of the L brunt tilled ground -us which the Booth- 
wi st angle of the Great, Walk wm built. 

From 1 P L IX it will be ewen that 11 more or !e*s rectangular structure, with projecting 
widkat the corner^ was erected on the linfi of the destroyed pin of' ire- sm it hern Great 
Wall. To lino the building within, torn was mode of slabs uf hIoiio In ought from more 
uncivil! tftrtMrture^ sculptured with figures In F-w relief and still louring traces uf eoluitr 
and n little gilding The style Li u pulpy " and late; and no mtscriptinns were found to give 
any cine, After this building bad Ihhiti c* a milled it was covered in again for it* better 
jm^i nrrilim I cannot think that it hud any part or lot with ancient Kgypt,; nor would J 
like tondinu that it must lie brought down its Lite as llits Aridi iJonquest. n> urns w.add 
In/ inclined to 

It is very itu}Mirliirit to benr in mind bow p-mpk tely an exceptionally high Nile imiy 
idlin'! 1 ancient buildings, rf i liey b*>. US in Kgypt they so often are. of mud-brick only. They 
j ,IH t melt away. Agriculture also arista in the efface me? it. Until some forty years ago a 
reuisiilemblo portion of the area enclosed by the Great Walls wa.>> under cultivuiion. The 
lying crud.wnrd of the Temple Group and exk aiding allium Fnuq lhi> northern la thr 
southern Unal Wall wo* thus reaupied, the many little mounds marking lh. presence nf 
hneienf bun It* standing above the cultivation level. The *oil is, however, very pair. a fact 
for which the archaeologist Huh every reason to be gmtcftil. 

T - rondiide with a brief description of the l^nay and the Breakwater The Quay j H a 
^didly built structure, re./i.iugukr in plan and presenting n face of 37"0 m. re the Nile, 
wliil- Hu* dr.ie^ measure i f . in, T- give the mrisnnry stability against the weight of the 
Hlr, ' n[l1 1 he Mjvice within i> divi#]ed into three eel Is by r wo s-^lid w;db, these cells being 
tightly fitTi-d up Ui the wa)bto[^ with a very compact rnnss uf earth which does not 
1'i bc j (he uni 1 iituy NiL -ollnviunc ft is a outiqmiind partaking feiiniewhai of tlie tuiLrue uf 
rorareie: it is ju-^ibly a mliture with hu-iunth which 1- luml anil wal^r-resisting, 

li ih [^rssibk- tlmt albre nmiiEiinn/d flight steje, giving accesi h to the river lay La 
the «om « 1 1 the tjuny wil-hout t-auhing h: hod it tain to th^.< west, we should biive soon 
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trace* Ilf it iu the Breakwater. This, starting from the msi wall of the rectangular Quay, 
is a long line of stonework with counterforts itT the hack. It is not fit right auglo to <hi- 
wall of the Quay, but is inclined considerably towards the north, deflecting rather than 
resisting the current. As an extra defence blocks of stone have been laid in a TO*, so as to 
reinforce the foot of the wait, anil perhaps to prevent the current from burrowing underneath. 

In none of the masonry of the Quay or the Breakwater do we find the course to be 
other than horizontal; concave courses do not occur, as, for example, at Phi ho- and in several 
cases in Lower Nubia That the stonework of the Breakwater is in iu> way bonded in with 
that of the Quay does not al all prove that the structures were built at, different times. 
A study of masonry in Egypt must com ince any technically Lpinlified observer that, the 
Careful bonding together of different puis of a structure, valuable though it is found to be 
among ourselves, was disregarded ill Egypt. It is common to find that in the cose nf a wait 
two utones thick the faces were not cmiecitd by t.hrough-stones. One may observe in 
the temple of Luxor rfrii the outer skin of such a wall has tumbled down while the inner 
is re rain'-d in its position by the weight <<f the horizontal ceding blocks that it sustains. 
Observation of the quality and the moling of the blocks in the Breakwater and the Quay 
makes it. reanonnlih In believe that these were built at the same time, all forming il part of 
the very extensive remodelling of EI-KAbbei ween tin Twenty-sixth anil Thirtieth Dynasties. 

It is much to he deplored that this Breakwater has been so ruthlessly ih-stroyod, nml 
so recently; at the time of its demolition it was, as l believe, the only ancient example of 
hydraulic engineering on the Nile. 


APPENDIX A 

if [jesses at the L'at’se of the Destuuction of the aw. Angle of the i I heat Wall. 

It has been shown that but one angle of the Great Enclosure has suffered severely.and 
it -would he of value to discover the cause of this. The damage that has been done cannot 
be attributed with certainly to enor each men ts t the Nile. A tentative history ol the 
catastrophe can bo suggested, but it must, bo admitted that the evidence is contradictory. 

We must first think away the Great Wall, seeing before ns the Ancient town i inclosed 
bv it - Double Walls, the Temple Group much smaller in sire bu t standing in its present 
position, with the town lying to the west of it, and the Nile flowing west of the town, 
gnawing at iLs fringes. We should eee the Double Walk joining the Temple Enclosure on 
two sides, define the ovoid form of the town in their course toward* the river («;-»• PI. X>. 
Looking landward, we should see the desert coming up to the eastern boundary of the 
Temple Group; and north-east we should descry a range of tombs piercing the hill-side, 
between them and the town liwng u group of considerable mogtabas anil lesser grave* 
now obliterated or covered by sand'. The land lying to the east if the town was then, 
as now, yebd. As before described, the town was built OH u muss of limestone detritus 
poured forth from the u'tidtf. From time to time heavy rains in the Arabian range of 
mountain* between the Nile anil tin Red Sea descended through this teddy, and continue 
t« do h.. even at the present day. 1 have myself seen such an outburst of no littb- severity, 
and will trow proceed to describe it. 

The torrent was uf a strong yellow colour, and so vehement was its roar us it dashed 
over its stony lied Unit even the lorn but shouts wen- drowned. It followed its accustomed 

* 8*>QtnwnA, El Aofi, bk XXU-XXIV. 
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p?»th in approaching the river, passing ding the south side of the slightly rifting ground 
on which the I hunt Walls stand, and cutting a deep channel for itself through the alluvium 
of the river-bant. The channel was farm throe to four metres deep and at least twenty 
metres wide. Through rhiu the wafer rushed with deafening violence for three days, 
after which it, hogan slowly to abate ; hilt it did not cease to rim until at least twenty- 
live days had expired. The plate where it passed out into the Nile is a few metres to the 
finur.h of the mass or masonry from which the Break wator starts I was informed that a 
Hood of this violence occurred at intervals of about fifty years; the one I have described 
took jjiuL-e tiaxly in 1903. 

Tt is very clear that those who, several thousand yearn ago, settled upon the ridge of 
limestone tf&n*. must have known of the Hoods and have placed themselves safely out of 
Lfn way. And »> too those who built the town, its Double Walls and the later Great 
Walls, How (hen are w« to account for the destruction of the south-weal comer of the 
enclosure formed by the C ireat Walls, and when did that destruction take place > In seeking 
to answer these creations we must hear in mind that the danger from floods i s far 
greater now than it was in times long past, the mean level of the High Nile being several 
metres higher nowadays than it was in antiquity, owing to the gradual raising of the river¬ 
bed through the deposition of alluvium. This being so. if we may suppose the S.W. angle 
of the Great Walls to have been destroyed by a torrent, its volume must have been far 
greater than it would need to he in order to do the same damage at the present day. 

We are justified in believing that at the time the Great Walls were built, the Xifc 
was considerably more to the west than it is now; our map shows that the angle of 
meeting of the western and southern portions is now completely submerged. The Nile, 
having first menaced and t,heu demolished part , ( f the ancient town, began by further 
advances to threaten the S,W. angle of the new enclosure. It was on account of this threat, 
perhaps, that the Breakwater was built. Then, at n certain moment, came the great 
tragedy. It must be realized that the con formation of the ground must have been very 
different from what we now flee. Inside the Great Wall, the SAY. angle was solid with 
houses piled up as high as, and even overtopping, the Great Wall, and thi- mass was 
continuous until it reached the enclosure wall of the Temple Group. But there is a very 
weak point in my theory of torrents which I am hound to place before the reader. It is 
lluil the atmek? from land-water, as distinct from rain, must begin at the base of the 
uElected structures, ami the mins of the walls as they now stand do not show that they 
were thus attacked. 1 


I he alternative theory to that of violent destruction is one of peaceful peculation We 
see. at I.be present day. that two angles of the Great Wail, the north-western and the south- 
eastern, have been attacked, the north-western angle having been cut down to "round-level 
fer the s,k,- of an irrigation channel. It seems incredible that such a clearance as we now 
find at the south western angle can have been due to assault bv an enemy, since an ande 
Wimld SHircel - v We *** Htt^k,d. the mass of materia! at such a point being greater and 
consequently harder to deal with, than at any other point along the line. So mv theory of 
peaceful peciimtiou ^ivins a footing. 

B we approach the question >n a pence basis and suppose that the materials of the wall 
were quietly removed fur agricultural and domestic purposes, we must ask ourselves for 
what purpose this can hav. been ■ lone. The^dMSadonot reject the hridm fur agricultural 
purpose, but their preference is fur disintegrated brick and fer di 6™ from houses and 

JtJtirD. af Egypt. Atw|| vil 
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builttnjga that have been used am I occupied for very long. A nd jot- we have I earn t that the 
houses were piled high until recently. The nearest village-:, Hilnl and Mahantid. are by tio 
means built entirely oi large bricks from El-Kab. Where brie Its were wanted, whv should 
they not have boon taken from the nearest spot, namely the eastern part of the Great Wall? 

I bis has been done in the case of the sebakh for agricultural purpose, and tin: ancient town 
exists no mere. To the north of El-Ktib the cultivable an-a is consitlfrahly larger than to 
the south, and vh the Grunt Wall has. on its northern side, been bur. little plundered, 
whereas on the southern side it has suffered grievously. At this point I must leave tile 
problem in the hands uf my readers. 


APPENDIX B. 

The CussruumoN ut the Great Esclosi he fbom a Technical Standpoint, 

A glance sit the elevation of these walk (PI. XT i will mi dice to show that the manner 
in which they wen* built differs considerably from the methods employed in Europe, The 
photographs reproduced in Pis. XV—XVIlj arc most diuminatitig its regards this point 
PI. XV, top, shows the inner or eastern face of the western wall, where wc see a panel with 
the courses laid in concave curves alternating with courses laid horizon tally. The breaking 
■-I way in die low-si inotion is Lire result of dampness rising from below, large :-|abs of the 
wallT-ic- Hiding down, a phenomenon to which I shall return Inter. PI. XV, bottom, shows 
u clearance of sand made from the south face of the north waif. Here we see the point of 
junction between a panel built, with concave courses and um ; built with horizontal ones. 
I lie straight joint where the twu systems abut is plainly shown, the free of the one panel 
advancing in front of the other. Wo further see. as also in Pi. XV. top, the holes marking 
the ends of the timber ties built into the walls and Ibrming a species uf gridiron. Two 
mere photographs i PL X VI top imd bottom) represent tire inside of the angle formed by the 
meeting of the cash rn and northern walls, and show very clearly the convex and concave 
undulations of the courses, nb. the Iwle3 indicating the position of the timber gridiron 
tics, 1 l is evident that, the courses were not laid horizon tally from end to end of the walls 
but that the Structure was divided up into sections, blocks or ponds separated by straight 
joints. On one side of the straight joint the bricks are laid in horizontal or convex con rises 
and on the other side in concave courses. 

What, it may be asked, was the reason for llieae peculiarities of construction ? The 
question has not yet been definitely solved but T will offer some suggestions that, may help 
towards n solution, The walls of El-Ksib tire 12-10 m. (40 fret) in thickim**, and were 
about Jl flm. (115 fed) high. This mas- of material, tire bricks composing it being bid in 
nind-mortar (i.e. a mortar without any lime, made of the same Nile-mud as the sim-dried 
bricks themselves), remains, even under the blazing sun and in the dry air of Upper Egypt 
more or less subject to the laws governing fluids, ami that for u considerable length of 
rime alter tire completion of the work. The interim 1 of a wall of 12 "Gtil would not be dry 
and hard even in live or six years. As J tin Stated elsewhere 1 , “in Upper Egypt, where 
the summer temperature often cxoe.dft HH> Fahrenheit, and for weeks together seldom 
is below that mark, ii nevertheless takes a crude brick wall of 075 m. thickness quite a 


1 Journ^f, m ¥ 3 77 . 
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year to get thoroughly dry and firm in its interior. This I assert from personal experience 
[anil from the mouth of the builder], and not merely from hearsay" 

Another very sgrioua matter to ileal with in a hut anil exceedingly dry climate is the 
contraction of the brickwork as the water evaporates from it. Some device for avoiding 
the development of cracks doc to contraction most be found, or in a solid wall of many 
metres in thickness and many hundreds of metres in length openings would develop in all 
direction*. A further difficulty la that the outer face would become sun-dried and would 
form a hard crust, whilst the inside would remain soft fur an imlefinite period. 

Men do not arrive at tie ingenuities displayed in many Egyptian buildings, alike of 
brick and of stone, without many years of previous observation and experience. The wall 
at El-Kab is free of cracks due either to settlement or to contraction, and we cannot doubt 
that its peculiarities of construction arc the remit of the experience and knowledge that 
had been acquired by its builders. 

All the Nubian fortresses described in my previous article were built of crude brick, 
but uune uf them display undulating Cu arses. Gridirons of timber ties are made use of there, 
whether tbev stand on rock or uu a soil safely above the highest Nile, but do provision Is 
made against the rising of dampness from beneath ; the method uf instruction with 
mud-mortar, retaining some degree of fluidity for several yearn, as we have seen, wra the 
main trouble with which the builders had to deaL At El-Kftb, at Karfia k, at Abydos and 
elsewhere they adopted the system uf undo biting courses of brickwork, whereby considerable 
flexibility against anticipated movement was gained 

Tho method of building in erode brick well exemplified at EbKtib La not, I venture 
to think, assignable to any particular period. At Abydos, for example, the brick wall with 
undulating course* ii attributed t-* Seseetris I E , On the other hand the brick wall enclosing 
Kajriiik must the quite late, and that at Edfu still Liter* Tlie Great Walls of El- Kali are, 
as I hope to have proved, a work of the Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Dynastic-. Ttarides these, 
there arc niEiny remains of a similar type of wall scattered about the country well worthy 
uf examination and study. Archaeologists have devoted much energy to the study of [Hits 
and pans, a study undoubtedly of much value' hut why should things structural be m 
much neglected* when they are of equal importance with the others alike arehatulogi rally, 
historically and efch r uigniph i call) 1 ? 

Beibre we go i>n to consider the methods uf building, let us enquire whence t he builders 
of the Great Walls obtained their materials, amounting to many thousands of cubic metres. 
There exist in many places railway embankments demanding greater masses of material than 
have been collected at El-Efib: but fche skilful engineer so lays out his road that a cutting 
through Ja hill may provide the material for an embankment dose afc hand Tins could not 
have been done at El-Kab. The climate of Egypt doea uoi by moisture and vegetable growth 
gradually hod up a laigu wound mafic in tho face of nature; we should still sec the gush, if 
there had been one made. It is dear that the Nile-mud must have provided materials for 
many thousand* of bricks. But let not the reader who knows nothing of building operations 
in EgypL suppose that he may cut a mighty hole and take aw ay the Nile-mud from any place 
in the ri ver-hank he may fancy: the Nile would quickly revenge itself upon liis ignorance. 
Those who have studied the statistical tables which show us how much solid mutter is held 
in suspension in a cubic metre of rich Nile- water can realise the stupendous mass of 

1 pETftiE, A tyfLi*, a, PL XLVni k Fig, 3. Ata* GARATxya, El Ambvk f PL XXX Y1L 
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material which passes dawn the Nile at every flood- At the right spot in Lhe river-bank a 
very large hole may be dug and the contents removal J&&rcfrom, and at the flood tbk 
hole will be completely filled up with a deposit of mud Suitable for making atm-tlried bricks; 
and this process tuny be repeated annually. On the other hrmd, \% n k Tnpml of the mud 
without due anticipation of the results may cause a serious deflection of the cumot, and 
may invite the stream to desert its previous course, with disastrous eonsaqite^m 

It is evident that an immense wall such as we see at El-Kab canid net be built in haste; 
We have shown that the quality of the bricks forbade thiy. The fear of internal movement 
dictated to the builders the ud visibility uf inserting a complete gridiron of wooden ties and 
of [daring iiiat-s of grass or reeds between the brick courses; the semi-liquid mass had to 
be held together until it was hard and dry. It was also realized how essential, in order to 
{kulitatu the drying, it was to make dr-pa&sagBH through the heart of the mitss. Without 
these precautions the wall would iu a short time Mink into a more or less shajadesd mound. 

in addition, it was necessary, having selected the plate or places from which the Kile-mud 
should be taken, to flud suitable spots fur making the bricks near to the place where they 
were t© be used; also such places as weie well adapted for drying the bricks in the sun. 
Let us picture to ourselves for a moment all the bricks fur these mighty walls laid out flat 
to bake in Lhe sun. Let us not forgeL also the considerable loss that there uniat be in 
handling ami transporting sun-dried bricks. This loss hud to be avoided as fkr aa possible. 
The river-bank cli.se to which the walls were Lo stand Wits already occupied, fur the most 
l&urt r by the ancient town, and the cultivable ground lying north and south of the ancient 
town was also already In occupation. 

Then there had to be m ode, beforehand, the vast quantity uf grass mats, enough mats 
to cover the thickness uf these walls not once, but fifty times. The quantity of wood 
demanded for timber-ties most have been gathered from lar Mid wide. 

These undertakings demanded most admirable organization, real feats of capacity, fore¬ 
thought and administration, Men having the ability to carry through wufirdvrful schemes 
of this kind must have 1 wh j h available from very early times. Whether the business in hand 
involved the manipulation of granite, limestone, mud-brick or wood, or whether it consisted 
in the transport of tremendous weights and in the building of boats suitable for the purpose* 
one may look into the abyss of time and yet find these people ready to under rake and cany 
through successfully operations some of which would 41 give u* to think" even in these days 
of iulvanced mechanical knowledge, 

It seems almost inevitable that, before building operations begun, several years must 
have been devoted to obtaining the Nile mud and converting it into bricks The longer 
such bricks arc in drying the harder they become. Probably m soon bs they were sufficiently 
hard the bricks were stacked together, though Without crowding, m the space subsequently 
to be enclosed. They would then have been handy ibr use. 

W ills in the shelter of an Appendix 1 may perhaps be [permitted tu make u jfow observations 
with regard to the ancient rue thud* of construction iu crude., aim-dried brick. At. Ehkgib 
very much of the ground cm which the great weight of the wall was to be imposed must, have 
been, sit the time of the latter^ construction, better isolated than it now is from moisture 
due to inJilLr.ition, M.iring that, in those days, ti. stood higher than at present in relation to 
High Nile. The site consist^ for Lhe most part, of a limestone debri* miied with a yellow 
day ; this, when dry, forma a quite hard substratum, The eastern, and n considorablo part 
nf the southern ansi mu then; wuH^ stand on this dry bise: but, as the river was approached, 
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i, hi' baild^rn took prerain binds against increased chances of dauipnessL For my own part* 
1 believe that the course^ of mats and timber-ties already rsfemsd to were primarily a 
precaution against the clangers inherent in the slow hardening of the mud-mortar* and were 
therefore of use in any jfcirt of the structure, but obviously such {hurts of the walk as were 
mnir to the moist ground (moist at High Nile) would dry and solidify more slowly than 
those parts re moved from this danger. 

PI. XI, together with the various photographs, demonstrate how the mass of the 
waits was divided into sections. The west wall, as we see, is more subdivided than the 
others The ideal aimed at was, as it seems, that a straight joint should exist between each 
block; and it umy bo observed that, wherever there was to be a gateway, this has a panel 
to itself, doubtless in order that works of repair might, lie carried oil without shaking the 
adjoining a true turn of the wall. It has been suggested that the walls wtre built with 
concave or horizontai panels drat, ansi that the intervening spaces were subsequently filled 
with the convex panels, which when new would undoubtedly*ink downwards in the middle 
of tho curve and go pies home upon their iieighbunra This theory of Pjofes&or Petrie's 
&&nwm admirable one. Perhaps a study of walls older than that at El-KAb might show 
that they were always built that way, but at EbKab we hnd such a system in its integrity 
carried out only in a portion of the west wall. Elsewhere a convex and a concave panel 
w^erc usually built in one, although at first right, it. may not appear so, Each panel ts 
distinguished from its neighbour by the disposition of ihe fhoc, one panel in advance and 
the next recessed At El-Kiib the actual straight joint was so treated, but an indication 
of one is not always to Ik- trusted We lind, also in the- west waif that at least lour or five 
panels were built at the same time; this is proved by the fact that Jibe st-veral courses, one 
superimposed upon the other and extending through four or more ponds, are made of 
bricks of r clay differing from that of their neighbours. 

i have also observed that pieces of the wood gridiron pass across a straight joint, which, 
were it a true line of separation, could not be the case. In Pis. XT, XVTI and XVITI, 
ha Item, the points of contact where two- panels meet is very clear. The decay of the eastern 
face of the west wall, resulting from the destruction of the lowest courses by moisture and 
the consequent Collapse of the courses above them, is well shown in PL XV, top. Pis XVU, 
bottom, and X VUl T bottom, show the same decay in a lesser degree. PL XV, bottom, shows 
a pan ui the wulMhce ki admirable preservation, and also the flight of steps giving access 
lu the Viidbtapa. A stairway similar to that in the north wall is found in the proximity 
i d each ramp For a reason that I am quite unable to explain the steps stop sJiurL uf the 
ground-level by several metres, and there are no marks on the fece of the wall to indicate 
thal. they wen 1 cun firmed downwards in wood. Rising at right angles to ihe face of the 
wall wv advance in wan is up eight step, and then turning at right angles, in every case to 
the !eit, we mount to the top of the wall In PI, XV, bottom, a man is shown standing un 
I.Le middle landing, in no case is the topmost step to be seen, [is friction by sand hj vs worn 
'1 ,,V| IJ ^ ie *®P ^be wall sufficiently to destroy ihe highest step or steps. In the section 
d k riiov, n that the entire Stairway was built of crude brick, and to give permanence to 
dm fltt i ps i ht-uiseSvcSj which must, in so soft n. materiaL have been quick ly worn by the 
u«r?ae of each step was made of u stout piece of wood, the marks of which are still to be 
fifcen in the aide-w&lb T 

W hen the examination of the north wall was begun* the mound of blown sand covered 
iht- southern and northern faces quite to the tup, and there was no sign of the stairway. 
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When the sand was den red *wny from it a remarkable feature presented itself: there 
was not the slightest sign of use in the ru>t very resistant brickwork, even at f,lie angle 
where the two flights of stairs meet The wooden ti wings had been eaten by white ants, 
as the remains iu the side-walls clearly showed. The mounds of sand, as many indications 
prove, had been permitted to accumulate from the very hour in which the building was 
finished—so Fur us it was ever finished at ail. Though the inhabitants remained in the old 
town and did not spread into the newly enclosed space, here anil there a small isolated 
building was erected, including a pigeon tower of solid construction. I imagine that for 
many centuries the walls were never put to any defensive use. Then arose an occasion for 
filling with brickwork the eastern, or desert, gate, as well as that in Lhe north. The N.E. 
angle of the tttcksittg walls was protected by a massive buttress, perhaps to cover some 
older damage. The south gateway re tarns its stonework so perfectly that it also may be 
fairly conjectured to have been completely built in and so to have remained until much 
later times, when it was ultimately cleared in order to permit a water channel to be carried 
through it for the purpose of irrigating the crops grown within the enclosure, If the town 
of hl-Kab died out, as it- seems to have done, tar buck in the Middle Ages, the enclosing 
walls would never Lave been put to the teat of u eujgu, as there was nothing within to be 
captured The aand in m preserved the original wall-face in such a way as to prove that tbe 
neat array of headers and stretchers which it presents was never coated with plaster or 
whitened with lime. Not a fragment of any such coating has revealed itself 

M. Choisy. in bis book entitled L'ttri *lt bdtir rhez let ^gyptiens, discovers in the lace 
of the walls of El-Kfib a whole system of timber -cu Abiding and of putlog holes, and 
illustrates these in some charming little diagram* (p. 31 L But of what use would such 
scaffolding be to a wall 13*10 bl (40 feet) in thickness ? The old Egyptian way of building 
continues to this very day ; the barefooted workmen stand on the wall itself, and the 
labourer* bring the material* up to the top of rhe wall. Thus all the workers rise as 
the wall rises. Even with a wall of 0*75 to. in thickness, the men walk on the wall-top, 
anil indeed their weight helps to solidify the structure. If there had been scaffolding, we 
should find on Lhe ground at the foot of the walls many broken bricks, much mud-mortar, 
etc.: and in spile of my searching for such remains in many places I have found none. 

In PL XYJII, top, we see one of Lhe great ramps leading to the wall-top. This rump, 
the most perfect of all, is near the middle of tbe length of the eastern, or desert, wall. Its 
width is sufficient to allow five or sis nu n to walk up it abreast. Judging by its method 
of con struct inn with the courses laid, not horizontally, but on a slope, and not bonded 
iu any way, we may surmise that it was not constructed until tire wall was carried to 
its fall height. 

In PI XV j. bullion, wg see tho X,E, angli?, the meeting-plane of tbe eastern nud northern 
walls. The eastern wall is in shade; the vertical gashes with which its face ia snored are due 
not a little to the acLiou of the sand-carrying wind, which has ground away Lhe face to a 
Considerable depth ami has so created many weak spots, as, for example, where the exposed 
ends uf the timber gridirons have rotted or been eaten away so ita t« give a leverage tu the 
witid. Both the east ami west focus of this wall are much favoured by birds, foxes, 
jackals, etc. Running in from the desert at night they clamber rip the’ outside, mid] 
scrambling down inside, make their way to the river to drink. The north wall tuu suffered 
but little. The undulating court** of brickwork are very dearly seen in this photograph. 
The collection of dibn s against the east font of the cast wall is very considerable, and has 
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completely buried beneath it an irregular line of small buildings which seems to have been 
nf the nature of watch-houses, shautiea, etc. soon jl* the crumbled brick and sand 
forming the had collected to a considerable extent, this formed an inclined plane 

dong which the desert animals could easily make their wav over the Great Wall. This* in 
flay opinion, ha* been going on for thousands of years, in which length of rime even such 
humble animals m foxes or jackals can do comndemble damage. 

I am indebted to my friend the late SLr H. ft, Parker for the excellent photographs 
here reproductHf 

Notk. hi ft flubsequttnt letter Mr Somers Clarke baa expressed a wish tu have the technical wonl 
14 groyne u vulwti tilted for ^breAkwafar'' where the Li tier occur* in I h& article unit ploti*. A? the* plates 
had hawever tieen already mode the word U breakwjrtur" boa bu@n allowed to aUnd in the text id^a, to aroid 
confusion Ed, 


so 


MAGAN, MELUHA, AND THE SYNCHRONISM 

J u w 

BETWEEN MENES AND NA RAM-SIN 

Bv Da W, F. ALBBIGTFT 

The propositions advanced in Ike juper, *Menes and NaraJu-Sm" {see Journal, Yi, 
89-98) enom to have called forth a number uf expressions of opinion (see dspocklly ib/uL ¥ 
295 fnll + ) r This was to have been expected, and no one is more willing than ike writer to 
withdraw views which have been shown to be devoid of foundation. I will, therefore, at 
once recant my impossible localisation of Tibar in the Antkaurus, since it certainly belongs 
in the Zagros, east of the lower Zab p in the laud of AiTuan-Aiman 1 , as became evident before 
the paper was printed. However, this error does not affect the unquestionable fact that 
Margin and Namrn-Sm" extended their conquests well into Armenia and (.'appaduoU, as 
vouched for both by the inscriptions of these monarchs and by later tradition (the $ar 
Itimhiiri saga). Professor Payee's remarks on Fbla and T a mm ti art interesting and may be 
correct; l a in unable to control them because of lack of the nt^eaaary bouts here in 
Jerusalem. Not having access to a copy of the Tuthinosi* list for northern Syria i > I must 
accept Professor Sayce b s reading of Nos. 298—301 as Uran-Ansos, Mari, Tb|a, and Qarmatia (?) 
on faith. However, though the combination uf Gudeas Ursu with the llittiLO Utsu (pro¬ 
nounced Uibu) is evidently right, and Jimsen** coinhination with Arane, modem Amu h, on 
the R&s ol-Hanzir, north-west of Antioch, may now he considered reasonably certain, it 
should be observed that, the identification with an Egyptian u Arsha” is hardly likely, ns 
the sibilants are wrung. Another identification is in order; Araoa, which commands the 
Gulf of Iflsua is surely the Hi trite Armw a, which the insight of Hugo Winckler luts already 

1 Far Araistu-Altaian af. Strums Dftigatim i en /W** s t, TIj, and Olksthad^ A.J.S.L^ iixyi. 134. Tliits 
ttgfanmn hardly Sic coimrclcd in name with HuIwlOi, n*oftati thought* bat, on the nth nr hand, h probably thn 
source uf the filter inline- AnneriiiL, m» Amaamio the AdramfuaUa *a first buggeebd 

by KdleiL In Aeavrum times the dkerict of Man hj directly north, to the mnth of Lake Uruinkk I tLnd 
it v«ry difficult to avoid connecting the land ui; Maminri or Mauarn with later Awyxiau Man t Iwth df which 
may be shortened fursius of the earlier Jhmnmn nr Ann ait. VTbeti Hie Persian tribes pushed, uurth-west¬ 
ward tmwurtk Annan k, they flridt.4JH.iad into contact with the people* 4>f ifnmArniMi, who, a* wo know, were 
duudv re.hhtcij in nice ia the Ctmldiarw of Armenia. The normal of this uuiue in no mors remarkable tlum 
that of the IL1UOD which lirat appears in thetims uf the dynasty of Akkad tWftfts, iiiengmphiuiJly 

MAII-ff A-ISi-Kl^ in hv|thu tiiueft a* PhTtceA} ptonouiiced Parena, and iu Auhuumemran tinier as Pa nut* 
thmi properly a pkix-t untie, and hut * tribal ramie* originally referring to the central Zagros, 

* 1 hfr correct furm of the df?ifto nunic A'ih is Sin ; the Amyrihum interchanged th« lobslautif j.t usual. 
Th# older form is found in South Anihi.L T ji?i]nujg the Amorites* and hi At maw tnuisertptjbiii qF dpedfioall? 
Babylonian name*, whik tbs AjiMU reproduction* nF Asayrkn tUttnaa invariably chiuigr * to #_ HnuptW 
explanation of the nrigio of lAb luon^ iu; a Seraitk wnrd. k thnn correct, and Lhe preTHllbg ^raHnAtioca 
wirh Kmnarkn Zh-l-h, fur Kn-zn, w Lord of knowledge,* 1 the Sam. name uf t]m rauun^id, are nothing tnure 
than tkl |niiming 

1 M.vnitiit'a Ktsntair and T>i'MCHIN k -Uidy m Tr-iifu, Soc. fJihf. -IrrA^, ii ore unfortuufttoly noc to be 
twd. A tpccLnl oopy wan uuale fur the British bdxiol of Areliacolc^y^ hut, only eitend^ as far as No< 305. 
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located tii Cilicia 1 . The ftighwckcui text where U»u appears is written in AsHyruin. 
like tho Mattiunz-i treaty, and so we have the proportion Uriu tArzauti (only in tfittite 
text*) = A Uhi : Atziya (only in Hifctite tests), with which compare the proportion 
Arztntn : Anns Ttir:-: Tarsus. The Assyrians inverted the Babylonian values of the 
sibilant* * and l as is well known, and in the Bnghnxkeui tablets the northern practice 
usually prevailed, though sometimes Babylonian scribal inHuencc won the upper hand; in 
the A mama correspondence we tind an almost hop*;]*** mixture of both represeu tatiorw r>f 
tlu* sibilants. The Egyptians employ, d (to write foreign i and *, hut were very inconsistent 
about using s olid & fir foreign i. As they seeiu to have occaakinaHy in inscribed their 
geographical list* from cuneiform models, a good deal or unnecessary confusion arose. Uur 
i'rw-widrjuoil is evidently identical with Eg. i-ri ti captured hy Ramehses TII iBkka.step, 
A im'mt Recunh. iv, 70S which is quite distinct from In-o-ri-tJ »t UUojew On the other 
hand. Eg. t-rt sl is certainly not 'sy-d tufoyu, as genemlly thought, since in a list of 
Harnesses II they occur side by side, but is probably, in spite of the inconsistency in the 
usi uf the sibilant, Uisu-Amnvo, or Lhe strip of territory between the Amonns and the 
Gulf of Isaus. For t he change of vowels, cf. Vrbd A t bniUA rbeh. 1 confess to a very 
serious doubt as to the identification of Nos, 29D-300 in the Tuthmoeb list, with Mari and 
Ibis, though Stn latter probably is not Bvbluts, us I thought, but refers, as Jensen and 
Save* bold, to this Son them think of the Ann m ns. The combination of Qamiatia with 
Yarimuta and Ynnimti is inadmissible. Per i w, one has every reason to look for the 
Yriruiuti of Sargon the Elder in northern Syria, and the identification with classical 
Arina thin is very attractive-'. Bat the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos re gun ling Yarimutu 
liiftve no loophole for such a ci>ud>ituition; I have gone through them again with the utmost 
dire, and mu am re convinced than ever that this Yttriumta is south of Carmel, and repre¬ 
sents either the Delta, as Ninbohr supposed, or the Plain of Sharon, the latter alter¬ 
native being much the more probable. Northern Syria Inis plenty of wood, is not a gniin- 
producing country, and was nut under Egyptian domination, aa Yarimnta ceitaiuly was. 
IV hi-n Rtb-Addi says (J£4 J05) that he is between “the devil and the deep sea,” she 
Arradites nut permitting his ship to go even as far nor Lh ward as Siluyra, while Yupu-AJdi 
(Semitic, not Hifctite name) prevent* them from going to Yariumtn, it is evident that 
Yarimnta lay southward, and was probably. in accordance with otir information concerning 
\ ap -Ariili, ntjtside of Egypt proper, 

Ihfjse geographical questions are subsidiary, eveu irrelevant, to the main problem, the 
location ol Magan and Mvluha So for from finding my position shaken, it seeing to have 
become much stronger, thanks to new material. l*ni(iwwr Sayce objects to the identification 

^' i k' T,n with Egypt, because it is called the mountain of copper, i.r, the land of copper. 
Xow Egypt was certainly one of the lauds where copper emue first- into use. and where its 
use was most widespread ; the paleolithic age in the Nile Valley w:lh followed directly by 
an aeneolithic, the neolithic proper King apparently nun-existent in this country. Copper 
came to Egypt, from two sources, the mines of Sinai and the mines of the Nubian desert, 
south-east of Aswan. The Babylonians would most naturalJy derive copper from these 

I lus <lirtpurte« u-f lirimiue 4 iii£en]am» rouiljmittiuo of driu.na: with the old name of Edinam-Urfa, Oirhoe, 

. r mi, which is* prohabljr Arabic “antelnpe,* etui>loycd ita a tribal Mf* :w imosously thought. 

II miU 'i-i to liihvi n*r ftfuui totullp ujulMp t*» tind ArmultiEvA in .tii y tif the £at]v WMmEihfBK cir modern 

Johol uf Egyjiu Arob, vu. 
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sources by Egyptian internum hatmn. Pmlessor Sayee's mggestiflii Lhat Hagan wjls Mukna* 
in Midiaii, does not appear more likely than that the Hebrew fw/' was the Quti of 
f A^abiL Why the Sumerians should Irave regarded the deflate land of Midi an as so 
important, and yet have completely overlooked Egypt, ia not explained- My euggewtion 
that Muffii n rejects an original 3/nfrin is tmtnmlly hypothetical, but it is undeniably true 
that the common Hebrew and Arabic pbwe-nmnea Mafdn or Ma^ln are id+?ntieal with 
ma f An„ ” watering-place, encampmentT and mat-in, 11 water ftawing upon the Inoe of the. 
earth" (ft wolbwatered region) whence the denominative vorh means 11 he well 

watered.” The writing nut fideLigmphir for ship) instead of mu may point to a SLimeriun 
compound, m Haupt believed p but it may wbo be duo to a sort of popular etymology. 

The question of Magan has heon recently discussed by Ensoskd in Znthrift ftir 
Ax$yridor?w r 31 11917), 61-fi'b and by Ungnud in op. dt. t 2(!2 ML Kum-kri objects to the 
identification of ttit>*kamit~wiKni I Stum mui-Magdna. “tree of Hagan " i with A or'in A r iloHca, 
proposed by Rnupt* He points to the fact tlicit Ihi-ibnh governor of Siihi* on the middle 
Euphrates, gave mr.xkantm -beans and furniture made of this wood tu Tukulti-Inurto 11 iso 
read), and siys lIulL the ruler "cinea denden Nmnadeadtirfes 11 cniild not have secured this 
wood. Bur the Acacia m yat r to which the Hebrews extended the term xhittim, a loan from 
the Egyptian word Sttd for Acacia Nilotic^ grew in Arabia as well as in Egypt, and, as we 
know lb Jin the Pentateuch, was the favourite wood in the desert for cabinet work, Moreover, 
Ruhi was at that time a very imjiorNint cam van centre, nnd not a uibserabje Bcdu village. 
Kmuskd ulmtifii-^ Mngan with the Jebel Ahdar in northern *Gmau ? and Mblnha with 
southern <(hnim T but does not discuss the paradoxical o ^sequences arising from such 
a theory. Ungnad anticipates my independent identification of Man with papyrus, and 
happily suggests that Sum. gi*. gis is a loan from Eg, gts." real P M though he admits the 
difficulty of assuming that Mm in a loan frutu Sumerian, since w e should then expect JbVib 
However, we must naturally suppose that GI-Zl is n psctido4osin from Semitic tfeu* itself 
directly born wn I from Egyptian. The change of sibi hints is due to a dialectic peculiarity 
common in Old Akkadian. 

Mugan cannot In- sitiiati-cl between Syria, anil Babylonia, aa Professor Saved now 
auggests, since the shipa of Mognn and Meluhu nns mentioned along with tho j5htj.es of 
Tilmim — Bahrein in tha southern part of the Persian flu If The identity of Til mein with 
the largest Bahrein island Ow&l or Satiiuk, is now mu do even more certain by MmssmA* 
discovery if Jr. Lit, Zfitutjg, 1917* SOI hill.) that the Babylon km name JYien f m and w full 
together in Babylonian, u* in the modern Arabic cf Baghdad) iapeaerveni in Syriac sources 
in close connection with Ifngnr, the ancient capital of Bahrein, Miiharrak, the second largest 
island ot the group, and Hntt, the Arabian const opposite, so may have been the jmcient 
mime of Miinmnuh, the northern seaport r>i' the islanib Honei- Hagan and Mnluhn are 
cleurly ikeoc^ilib trimi the Indian Ocean, In Siwt* new volume. Ur {hjnady Tablets, 
No. 84, fi F the courier Akalln is lumished with food to set out »u a ymmoy tu Magon (with 
letters from a king of the I r Dynasty t) bat the length uf time retjiured bv the trip is not 
(atc>; other iiit^sengers go to The goats uf Magan r nientionerJ in LanitdoNj 

thrhrw. No. 18, and Rtv. <rAtMyf\ Y 9,nl p un preHuimihly ;t choice variety of %ypfckn gouts! 
The list of kings conquered hy NarAjii-Sin* given in a text publmhevt by Boiasier in Rev. 
o A ft-i/, 1 r . p lb 1 1 9 1 9 J r IbO lull., is jwirhj^ps chi'ii no h'lgicalty, hut eerbiiuly not gcogra phi cully 
umin^ed. Professor SayceV atntmuenfe that Mmhari is MuKdt in m.rihrni Syria, and 
that Mmdamun m Syria, dm hardly bu umiutaiued; both di«iricte are in the Zagros 
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M• ii j jitsiiiii±iiuud MAR-HA-§I in proved by an Assur vocabulary to the ideogram 
(Iff. older form ) of PtirWtf. 

The alabaster vase mentioned nhmrtiat, VI* 205. bearing the inscription "1Vainm-Sin, 
A’i of the four {juarttjrx, a ease from the booty of M&gtiti” belongs to Dr J. B. Nies, of 
Brooklyn, the distinguished Asayriolugist and antiquarian, Fragments of alabaster vases 
with similar inscriptions have been published in D/l, et* Perse, tv, PL 1. Xu* L r and CT. o2, 
8* 104, 4-18, Would Kmosko maintain that alabaster vases of ihis well-known Thinite tyjte 
were manufactured about this time in ^Onian ? There is nothing in this against Sayce'a 
I henry, Kince Egyptian vase* might easily have been inspected into northern Syria. 

My remarks a of Meluha must now bo modified its the direction indicated already^ 

Journal' vi, BBS* According to a taming engineer who has been repeatedly through this 
region, the mountains between Nubia and the eea are cupriferous anti rich in copper 
carbonate or malachite, which occurs as incrustations in connect inn with ore deposits. The 
identity of Assyr, j uintlu with Eg. mfkit. J malachite* turquoise/ 1 may 1m regarded as 
ub^olLitely cerlain; see the references given Journal t VI, 00, il 7. A list from the time of 
Knmesses II \ Mi-lulH, Egypt Researches, ir s 87 folL 91) distinguishes between two mountains 
of malachite, one in Africa, and one in Asia, and ether texts i ibyL) also bring malachil-e fiuin 
the eastern desert. The clinching proof is given by Gmtea, Rtntute R, vi T 38 fiL, which 
states that the ju.tesi of LagaS brought gold-dim from Meluha. The Egyptian gold land, 
par cxceUence M was the mountainous region of the Nubian desert, from the latitude of Esneh 
Southward to Abyssinia (cf RtlsSKR in Journal, vt, 79 foil.), the hinberkud of Kg_ Punt 
(PtL'iil), from which the Egyptians brought gold-dust. Elsewhere I hope to show that 
Ophir ia certain]y equivalent to Pwnt f as Btihulara are coming mart- and more fcu believe* 
SuBice it to &uy here that, like Mduha and Pumt, Ophir furnished gold and malachite. In 
Gen, x, 7 P 29 Havilah is placed beside Ophir, and referred mice to Africa (Cosh) and once 
to Aiiibia (J ok tun). As we know; in the firs! millennium li.GL both sides of the Hod Sea 
were occupied by cloudy related tribes of Arabic nwe, in Africa superimposed on a subtaraiuiu 
of H ami tic- peoples, n fact which gave tine to a sad confusion in the Jewish mind, Ophir 
seems to be equivalent to the modern Afar, the land of the Donat il of Eritrea, west of Bab 
d-mandeb. Just south of Lids district, on the Gulf of Tajuiiq lay Lfie pNi.cc* called Aualitea 
in the Peri phis (rf Glaser, Skizze der Gexju and Getty, Amkwn* t li, 195), which m probably 
Kavilah. At all events the wend IJuwUuh is not U> he eonnected with the specifically 
Hebrew word Ad/, 44 sand/ f but with the Ar. AW, ' J go rimnd." In GnilmmGL hawili ia 
a M little boundary wall encircling a held/ 1 so HawHuh may have lawn originally a word 
meaning IH dyk^ thorn 1 ' That- AttaHtes ^responds iu part to Pumt is indicated by the IncE 
that according 1 to the Periplux a spuk-iully good kind of myrrh waa exported thence; Pliny 
cn-IJsh the trc^lodyte myrrh the best* The 11 peacocks “ imported along with gpw apo^ 
{Hub. srnp) from Ophir by Solomon arc in reality* as has been seen, kyy apes (D«3ini> 
The algum tree i^ probably Arazna arabict i, from which gum iirabie is derived; the at is the 
Atahic article, though the word *ktnnm (cf. htmhtm^ -l gum fuastic ') fhjm which Gr. xupp i 
Eind Latin gummi are bom>wcKJ p luis been appar^nlly ludt 

My corubimtiioii of Mehiga with Malaois not much butter than the old one ^vith Men>e, 
udi>pted doubtfully again bv SxRECK, Amtrbanipal, Id, 705, Meluha is certainly not 

1 . .. niincatn lii ixs p Ur Ityn# J«ry TaMtU, Nip. =?i. with tiioiuiit jkinl JIunuA both 

unknown iikcss^ uud Tilnum. Tbr Li a mo is dourly <jf “(Ewplio* orisfn H aa tpjHam frLmi the ceding u*. 
fount in so liifuiy plAce-Eyuiios in the Y^rv*, Aminji-Aliiut±i t Jpadan, Aw«n f AnsaxLp etc, 

11-3 
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Anialek (!) with Grimme, mr hsu* it probably anything to tfo with t he Monudiiatiu of Sinai 
(Moritz, Ihr Sinaikult, Berlin, 1010, HO though the form is phonotietiHy almost identical 
(in Semitic n and I frequently interchange in proximity to m). On the other bikini, the 
name is almost certainly preserved in tL-i old word for gum resin, tub-Hum (u pr^lur-t ul 
Havilnh), which appears in the forms hediUah < *b*thdh iHcfo )—Iwhiihu \ Assvro 

or, f±{i&FXtcoF t fiSeWiovt etc., maldacon < * matin fewi, hrtivhuii < *blocfrou m etc, Glasejc, 

vitr 865, states that guru resin is still called amluh in Zufar i Biblical Sophark south¬ 
eastern Arabia. The source of all these forma is evidently *mtlafh r from which alone thev 
can be all derived. Sum. f aehthtj stands then fur 'milluhtt, which the Sumerians could 
naturally not pronounce* Whether ME-LUff-HA-IlI is the "Jsmd of bdellium , 11 or the 
latter in the Meluhean product, I will not attempt to settle; the word is presumably 
Hamitic, certainly not a known Semitic formation i using "Semitic" in the mtrnover Merino 
O'one w Li lies with Homme! to derive the ^oXa^n-ipv of TbeophriUjtu* from Mein ha. we can 
only say, so far as our own theory h concerned, "Ahtetn tra-mhian t ' — Meluha would then he 
originally a place-name. But when Homme] wishes to bring in modern ,fc malachite and 
Egyptian mjkft we can only repeat the pious "A ■ ■ ihtt Mr Jr may be added that 

in Xi els Ur Dyna&tj/ Tabtth', So. 1-4, I2 r wv hftv.- a man named I'r-Lmus, son ul Beluha, 
perhaps a slave from Eritrea 

It is difficult to see how Professor Sayce can say that the equation ileldia = Ksiri i Kit.si 
is northern spelling) in the A mama letters is based soldy upon KnudtroiTs conjecture to 
the reading of a single brokeri passage. EM sind Meluha interchange reportedly p and 
where others use Ki&i in referring to the Sudanese mercenaries of Egypt, employed as 
zupliyes in Palestine. RiLvAddi nearly always speaks of troop from Miari and Meluha U,ti. 
A-E TO, 112, IIS, etc.)- In. the Ffoghflzkeui text r, 15+1 9 AIljhsnkr m Zeft thrift ■hr 
Ihatuch- Mvrg. , 7 2 r 421- the Mehihf h)a aLsu appear a* mercenary troops on tlr- Egyptian 
ride. I he English have found that the men of the SftdAn make the best mercenary troops 
in the Near East, being stalwart in frame and fiunauu Ibr their i raverv and loyal tv. The 
Arabs, with whom Wlnckter and his pupils identified the Melubhu, are uatorhiUHly |mor 
alficM^nd useless as mercenaries In the Esrirliaddon and A^urhanipal inscriptions, Magari 
and Beluha certainly rurresponiJ to Egypt and Ethiopia respectively, and the men ot 
Meluha are called salmdti ' black”; see SritECK, op. c nt, in, 7H1I , who terms the nee of 
these names in place of the then current iliLsr ant] Kiis archaic—rather archaiat-ic, like 
Hamgalbill, Suliurfii A blame, Untiiim, etCL, in A^iyneBa by Ionian texts of t his age* or Eg 
Kjhjw for Phoenicia and Amor for Syria in late inscriptions. In Mesopotamia of the seventh 
century, as in contemporary Suite Egypt, archaizing was in vogue; while scholars and 
courtiers attempted to turn buck the wheels of time, the common people gay# up Assyrian 
and Babylonian for Aramaic as their vernacular tongue, and juvtri'jtism tfediued. 

Having stated the new geographical evidence, let uh turn to the vexed subject of 
throucilogy again ; I see nu reason for modifying the resuJL- previously obtained in any 
r^poet. The reduction of Egyptian chroiiaJog}* by turning an avemgc of fifteen jvnr* fbr 
4-uch fegitiniatc reign from the first dynasty i«- the fifth inclusive U exactly in accord with 
the Babylonian materkt, ua jninted out in my previous article. To take later pariudu, in 
Babytunin during the Kossctm dynasty 80 kings ruled 570 years, or 10 year- each. The 
next 40 kings ruk 484 years, ur II years eucL The 55 kings of Assyria from 1500 i., 606 
role Tfi years each, marly all of them following in regular gtncsdogical ^-nfor, the ugh it 
must be observed that -uir lists are perhaps induinplete. In Egypt some thirty mfors of 
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the X\ III XX Dynasties rule 41)0 years, or an average uf 16 apiece. The Twelfth Dynasty 
m Egypt, with it* average of 27 years, remains phenomenal, iikc the contemporary first 
and ai^eond dynasties in Babylonia, whose monatt ihs isegister an even higher average. 

That we have not erred greatly in estimating the interval between the Sixth and [he 
Twelfth I H r nasties appears from additional cdendricut cuiihiilomtiung. Petrie ( Ke^unJu'-s in 
Sinai, p 174s joints out that the great tablet of Phiope i at Wfldy MugMreli is dated on 
the tH.h of Mom ire, in thi 1 3Tth year, which according to his chronology would be 4131 b,o* 
&o tlie 6th of Mysore would fall on the 24tb of May. Now on p. 169 he tabulates the 
known dates >*n Egyptian tablets at Sinai, w hich lie on Jan. lft, Jon- 2D + 15 days, and 
March P. The other three are not certain, so hud better bo left out of consideration : two 
are in March, tbs- third in May, if PefcrieV identifications art right. Hot weather in Sinai 
begin* in April, and May is torrid, so wm avoided then a* now, as is shown by an inscription 
"f Amesieitimes HI [p. 170). Petries date for Phiops I then become* very improbable. that 
he considers it a support for his chronological theories looks like a latm u mm luceudo. 
R roosted'w dale, about 257 5 f brings the fitb nf Mesnre about three weeks earlier, to May 6, 
and Meyer's date, e. 2490, take* us back to about April 12, still decidedly late, Ours, how¬ 
ever, gives the date Feb. 10. at an ideal time of the year for work, falling precisely at the 
mean of the certain dates preserved A better confirmation could hardly be desired, short, 
of absolute proof 

In some respects Babylonian chronology is in a better condition, but even hen: there 
has been a recent attempt by Weidner to upset the system erected by Eugbr* and endorsed 
by Eduard Meyer, among othei^ After a careful study of the materia]. Including especially 
the new Assyrian royal lists published by Weidner and Schmudcr, I have found so many 
serious blunders in Weidner s work us to vitiate hi* results completely. My conehisioiiH 
will be published eke where: it is enough here to my that Kuglerti results appear certain, 
with a very small margin of error, from th- chronologies] point of view alone. Astronomical Iy P 
Pater Ku glees accuracy and ability are undoubted; Weidner, though unqua^hmably 
brilliant, is notoriously careless and inexact, ll* his numerous ^howlers' 1 have too often demon- 
BkxteeL We may, therefore, consider the date 2475 for the beginning of the tJV dynasty, 
fixed by Thnrean-Dftfigin in ID 18, ns certainly approximately correct, anil perhaps right to 
the very year. The situation is then left as outlined in my former article, except that we 
gain ten years (2475 instead of 2465), In the preceding dink jjeriud, between the expulsion 
of the Guri and the commencement of the Ur dynasty, we have a dynasty of Erech, and u 
contemporary series of ton autonomy us pafccsk of Lagas r as well as a dynasty of Adah, so we 
can hardly allow less than 150 years for the (otal length ( I the interval, bringing Saigon 1 
to a probable mini mum of 2975* a date which can hardly be far wrung. So fiirns 1 can see 
at present ^ur chronologies tigree with the supposed synchronism in the best possible way. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations won.’ 
nearly coeval in development, though the funner seeing to have excelled artistically and the 
J at rer commercially* Both in Egypt and Babylonia the thirtieth century Rc, was a period 
of great artistic and political expansion and growth. Breasts is remarkable disco very of 
some ten predymsdc kings wearing the double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt un the 
CMro fragment of the Palermo Stone shows what we must expect ; Menea come at an 
advanced stage, if nut actually late in the record of organised government in Egypt This 
discovery eliminates the reason for my doubt regarding the contention of Breasted and 
Meyer that Lin- Egyptian calendar wns introduce! in 4241 L>The Maya* uf Central 
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America had a calendar lung before they hod advanced U* the cofupfitmLivdy high state uf 
civilization found in Thinite Egypt, On the other hand, it. set *jus dear thni then really 
wiia a great readjustment of the feasts and regulations of the calendric synch musn^ til 
the beginning of the next Sothic cydo, in the reign of Kechnos uf the second dynasty, 
2780 B,ti The cult uf Api>, gid of the Nile, said by later trwlitiuufr tu Imve I hen introdiiCHl 
by Kcchoas, was intimately bound up with the calendar, through the assocLation uf the 
periodical changes of the Nile as well as of the calendar itself with the heliacal rising of 
Si rim The shilling of the calendar completely upset the astral and ngric ill turn! setting of 
the important festivals, so the reharmonizatinn of ihe calendar with the jura^m^ naturally 
involved n readj astiuent of the feasted which to Inter generations might seem os the Unit 
introduction of the latter. 

Rutchardfs discovery that Athothis, Menes’s successor, carried m a cutiipnigu in Syria 
[Mitt, d*r Ford. ffies,, 1818, M2), presumably not the first invasion of Asia by a Pharaoh, 
shows what we may expect in the way of international rivalries and relations in the thirtieth 
century. I find it difficult to understand why one should doubt the possibility of an invasion 
of Egypt by Namin-Sm, when this was soccer fully accomplished by Elssirfiadtlon and Arhti r- 
banipil, whose capital lay farther away. If it is objected that, these early kingdoms won: 
insufficiently organised, one can only point to the great empires of barbarians, like Attain 
ao 1 1 JeiiLjhis Khan, or the Inca Tupac Yupanqtii. Now that the To teat EindH are throwing 
light on the Lmnstnfiion of culture between Egypt and Roby Ionia in predynastic times, and 
the remarkable researches of Newberry sire aim wing that the real centre of early Egyptian 
civilization wna in the Della, there is no excuse for imagining a total lack of com mu million 
between Egypt, and Babylonia down into the second iniilenniuiiL We may novel hud a 
correspon^iiee between the Thittifces and the monarch^ uf Akkad, but we may safely expect 
interesting ik rails regarding their warlike rektiuoa, Even to the Baby!unions Ments was 
a redoubtable sovereign, who deserved the honorific title dunnuK 

In ci in elusion. Hagan La Egypt, perhaps including Sinai und the confct oi the Red Sea 
far south m kdow Qo^gr; Mehi^u refers to the region Lnuwti to the Egyptians ns Pnmi t uud 
tu the Hebrews ns * >phir or Hitvjlah. as well m lUs hinterland, Nubia. Mnnmin, Maimm* or 
Manniu king of Mjigun, is Men os of Egypt, who ascended tho throne of uni led Egypt about 
2D50 &C. It may be observed that the da tea I liuve suggested agree almost exactly with 
those given by the two distinguished Egyptian archaeologists, Newberry and Ga rafting, 
[jerhups the most careful and methodical uf all students of Egyptian archaeology, in their 
Shurt History. 

1 An l*n .fes^t t Sajrc «jiy It in quite true that tltin .<i v in never ufflxod tu Ala Assyrian royal djihu* l^fiire 
the title m rni H but iu Line- early period it U regain*. Not only ilu the inuiun-ck of Akkad ivdl tkcmseJv^ 
regularly X dari t\'yw n., Mir Jitad* or h\r tiftrtff arbdt T tm k hot we Km I uIm^ a. Eatir dtni{n '■ u >n Mir A da ft t 
LnMUrth daniv um htr f/wi. Perc Rborme has salted my attention to thu fatl i k^t wo ibid the ^tma usage 
among the EBttite kinp; Snbhilutiiuna Lb calLal sMul ytruma ytirr&d^ lur 4t gatto (that wtdi before 
n phuxwwm wits inty.Ll!y remh ns ounsstriKst, junt ncit rVb mum d^teirimmliv^, though long mah]tidiicd by 
Hanptt ™ nut pro ted nntil kitlzbanifci r i> pubhcatlmi of no Ajrrmnuc letter from about G0Onc, t when 
Aihul in written J ffid). Naturally dtnatrt in a irubstentiv^ like tiennaq efer J/i-reAMy reutiering uf 
■fti fin '* wa» iirriwi at imbjKsmleiilly by bhursne aud Bulkier, whetu "Ci^iuiii eiiiiur-^ wittiout. besftafaboi^ 
k be mnemberred that tinge differs with different of a luigitegt, wul that tbu uoien 

MJiifc of n. very umimt urigum], duJUL ieiir.ly proved by xh* illiib lurutluiM in ibudtifemnt receiinun^ 
Uliltsu I am greatly oikutkcn, Bayeo wjis uiie of Lhu Jimt to retogiiijsu the htgli Antiquity jljihI Ki^uifitance 
uf the onkimi uf Saigon and Esrtm&m. It may bo ndded that "mmmrn aenso" in a imlitivu matter. 


BI [JLIOlrKAPH V : GRAE< O-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (RHSM^O) 

Bv A mills BELL, M.A. 

Thk present UMugrapHy ttuvwa far ffl i kni flt and w eim.vjqiii’Rtlv ihr»rtur T than iw predive^ir; Just 
L bare rdL can.fi ihk! tay refomici* in the limit* IndluFitod by the heading, si nix it Inn* bran uectfssaiy to 
i net mb- mi vi t J which were omffctod eti preTirsUfi rutin-lea The liibhngraphT isi not complete as 1 could 
tt-rrtU, the British Mnneum* hl-.-s of foreign [Krindlocilss, in particular Italian and French, being still in- 
oomjdtrfo aiui* In many xMveSj by jid umm Lip to date. I Lflvft, os before, to thank Rr Gaiuukuw, 
Sir if oilman H. B ATsns and Mr Tod fur references and the loan t-f hooka. 

1. LnnuRt Tevtb, 

The new public* tlitus of litamry ecaf-i are ibis time Fow and imimpurtaiit, thu onmuJ tisyrbyiHjhus 
. .jjiLuir, usually ths richest «.f such terte, haring m 191U| b$4ti iluvuted entirely to « di>uumerim." 

TTiu rhb-f pubLieuEioii of llterarj p-ipyri, lh respect at least of quantity,. ;h the new volatile of PSL (Pft/jiVi 
4 /p't.ji 4 ftma*; tt; Society Italian* per In riremt del Papin greci e tiltlii in Egittn, Fi retire, 1920, 
p|j x\x+±il m ] plutCp L. Bin i. ThzA volume Gunbists tike it and V t mainly of nunliterary deeumeiith, und 
is therefore tn-tired ludaw iu £ if; Wt it. nl™ includes a frw Ktemry text^ numbered 7S0-75* They are 
hlumj of Lhein spetuilly m-to worthy ; the known work*, are Arisfcophftius*, /W + 751-837, a MS. of the third 
.■eulTtry or era earlier , and 31, 7-10, oho of the third cent.nr>-. The flihar butte are new or 

unidentified: ati epm fragment relating to Achillea and the ransoming of Hector, =*>mo very imj»rfett 
jatn l.L- trimeter^ njjjiantfttly from a comedy t scholia on eiij miknown poetical two fragments of 
rumniLec- m afite>%icttl fragment, and Bixne frigniuiit* of a book of paliuounniey. a pns very p?puki m 
Kayjrt, to judge by the specimens now known, Tn tb&wa may le added no, 7li± d cnntJiinmg medical recipes. 
Another irigruent doe* saining (Bccording tea the editor) tuihoLui *m ati unknown teat, perhaps referring in 
the contest for the ornts uf Aehilka, 1 h published by M. Noi^a in the Eiew \txYuw s-eriodieal AtyflXtt* .-e 
I elow, S 4). This fragment, idso belonging to the Sooiflt* Itnlimim -oiitmnw two niliimi^ Uj1.Ii « dirol 
.luirm^od, and la dated by the editor b fifth nf *ixth oentiiry* Her opinion that the l^it 
scholia in not lioymid din pule; what '-ais Lie underwtiMal of it auCTe^ta ntthor « prone narrjitjve or p*ni’ 
|jhmw*; ,,r ^rhapTi, in view of the difficulty of finding any contioxiou betw^i cerbitu of the chi^o-% a uedtc 
of eitmutN SfnfiY ii terti wn wti t to t U>S-8_ 

Jirnna Irttjmutr n p than any of th^ preceding is a fragment nf a romance piibkskcd by ^chubaht, from a 
pspynis of the H.cnnd o&mury iu the Berlin Museum. Though in the form of a roman^ thv fcfiit puriAkiw 
ri-ther nf the nature nf iui Aretalogy* bcitig idectly intended to esalt Lbo pnwer of AjhiMh, ttiaolfeflted 
agflineft certftlu onetnies (perhujifi, HobrrT &agHWfts> the riik^yw) tbo bid impiously ^TtziL'kjjd Pi'lphi. ft 
is of a distinctly rniero^tTUR charjufter^ and lg wHtten in a very poetical stylo. Jtirf ApvUQH~A*LluIoffi* i 
in LY (iSfiOJ, 1S0-IG5. 

TUf Pidy nth er newly imblisbo,! UiwLfy lest E hare to notice bi a fragment of a lirst-rentur> r pepyros 
of Lyroph^n e Mm. The work ip tmtof wrob Impfirtauce that a nfiw atKi i-arly of it tired reemo 
a vorv pEithittsiljaFtto wulremu, but tlm ]i ipyrus interesting as the first yet didodveresJ which cun tain.’- p-nt 
of il. A. HaUtalaAj^, Min Wtiurhi r^r Lykophro » -P&M r ' { in lixyi (1950), Gl- 

Cuming nww to previously publUhcd IpaLs, T may mcntioii first two article of u chancter. 

The first is i very important nri.ido by l.iiftKNFELL on tbe value of papyri for purjwwei textuid cntinUm. 
Ho discuses iu turn the rartauo authtiry. repref^nted iu pajiyri so far discorered, giving very full hihli-rt- 
grajiljieal reference*, and rtt the eud sums up thu general result* obhiinedL 1 he inferior IdSS, n^ularly 
•lyri'o,. ha |HKrita out, in many |ioLuts with tins papyri, thus showing tht antiquity i-f their readings, TJus 
infrrLiiHU s:h tliiflt tlie eclocft-ic method must \m fallowed hy tmtiinl unt-rns ; it will not do to rule cut am M&, 

• unless it is dcoiouatrubly a copy of imiitlitf extant Me*. » Rki cir (nfcfyif hj be (lessoning tif jitt»intioiL 
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The general result is u to some exbant r^aaanri^g, though less ft * 1 Hunt it was in i!H*4 when Sir F, U. Kuuyun 
wtmte: 1 Tte mw 4 Papyri fit ^ Textual CWtiruiu tjf ExtmR Htttl A irMtr# T In Jbun.. ZfrW -SVn^,, 
nmfJ&ll)), 16^36, 

Kmktos hm publtslj^l b the Jmn. IfdL Stwl ssm, MS) an Uitafortfa^ paper, orijpiiaUy written, 
far tilt Leeds Bnutfh of the Clfiivdoal Aaaoeuifcfcn and «i|»ttrtflly published by the Cambridge I nfvnfdty 
I DIB:, cm the -.ervicea rendered by ^pyroldgy to the study uf daasb^l likirruinre. tfiwi- %F* <,?ir] * 
ilijr fvWftfrufbJi to (^uhW /atemfMre: with a brief bibliography. 

1 Iuly* only our pafivnAagifliil reference to Hosier, .'i review, by I". * aueu, uf < lorl^l r 1 1 -1 ^' 1 -" riV,! ^ 
HomtvmtrpM^ WucL f. K! m. FAtf*, uairn(IWq k 97-101E but mention may l« miubtif T. VV Allen's 
T ie r/^Wup (Oxfiml, CkrcDdon I’re**, 10il Fp ai + IDL 2 ^ ^ * |sa - 

collated; include the hfabertu unpublished and imused P. Loud Inw L*73 (=? IW *&d oLb«r pipyri. 

A. IjUdwhjej has devoted mi article uf *miie unpartaiHft to tbs paraphrs^ 1 of w i^-Hrcn ■on thu rA ! "-* " ! 
Pereeptiu&o pabtfsbed in the ZLtf, M^k*rtrrt< v 3 711 . He attempt* a reatanilkm uf the U-af, with 
explanatory uoteo, and appends to this a disc-tL-satm of fb« wurk, pvrtitfiilaiSy b it® Ad&tiun to the ITotiraric 
hymn to Demeter- Aiit^w ftrirfl- fSWk-Arej fcihff 1 /fasfi '/er In Brel. PMf. b orM-, ssxis 

(HlIBj, fifiD-im 1098 - 3 S. 

P. Collart, studying PSL u, UH vraso, bcmtiliiflea, on the grounds *jf vocabulary and metric, tbit- the 
| 4 Ktm is to a writer of ihc scIkhiL of Xuiiuos, ' + et ns 61110 il'uti imitateur tren xeb du p'ietfi J ; mid he .ibis : 
^Ou lieri ['auteur dn potrmp eat rasiteuipoi-Aiii do Nomn^ son ta^tn, et du bctiW cophto da frugmimt 
eoTijcidaiiue reniarqiifthlc^ ^mguti&re— H i>u bien le pppyriis; wt iNwturioLir a 1 a «kie qlt'on Lai n tusdigiitV” 
Tiao fim« of the coisiesdem^v if it ia tubai as an ATgnmeait i^inst fhe wlihira.' ilnte, b jwtdiw|js diiulnMied 
by the nut moiitioaed by Unlkr^ that the inmljica on the reutu liy the lune hand An Lho vcn*n, 
which may eng^esl that th& ]^tpyrLL> U Ln the poet's autn^iiiik, Iwbg is-^J by kim fur ilr^fi.- nr rhir 
of viirhiu* wjrkh. Uwj I*nfjpvM rfm FubbHcazUmi ddfo StH'wit i Arf/wi««, i t in ^ WiL* Xl.ni 

(1919), 3^B. 

The Thutx-ritici fragment* in I*, tby. sin, 161 B r are studied by F. Uaiun Frus.ii tho p.-iat uf tujw uf chuir 
U'arlii^ all Lhu to At. !ToucntO H *J p&p*n 1 DjwjrbLirMj In /fir. XLVTI (IDPV-. 134-?. 

Coming now to the lyric 1 may mite a review by J. Sitzlkr of the third edition ni Ibnbl's 

8&ppltiitUtn(n ?ji Zi^rJOW-JM. f/, jf7ii/, r XXXTE (IJklT—tJ- 

J. M. Kii^ONn.- baa published jwi artkle on t.liu latent ^agnicnm uf Si|iphu uud Alcaeus F\ O.ry, 1231, 
If32, 1^33. i^-51, IWtt). »iippleoieiitiiig 1 imd in gome rju#^ catr^^TOg, ;* ]Tr-vi 1 ml- artMa in the f v r^/ r /iVi . 
in May f 1914. 1 !^ aliwi jn-iijior!o*i n new ifestevcntian for the beginning uf t.bo Berlin ndu on the frieivd .ir. 
Sardis Milletitsitinir Aiuwtopbi fur Mnaaidii-A. Tht Xrtr £yrj- FlrtywJr^ti—III, in /frr 1 ^ xxxin [IU1&), 
iSiVftU, In ii further artteli- hu publbW iioteti ujl ru^diiiga in the NerelCd Ode r/V fh\y r 1 , 3 ",. 
ATrmtf-^rfe ixi C7 um. jffrv., xxxiv 1920 . H In a note atipjjIcmtinUry la tbis 'Srtpjd'** Xrireitl- 

Oji\ in C/uw, jRdT' T inti v T 93} ISli.u while Jkoobjiting notoo aF Kdmoud^s riNulijig-H, i|tiCKtinMa utliOKi, I tefce 
tbi^ a[ 11 .- nrLi 11 tit v uF ftirttittjng a mL fitcmcnt there made. I state of L h that fAm ^eems likely to be right 
Thera h a trw’e of ink which 1 diijsiiler quite rEconsisteut with A" Mr Lojjex has pointed cut thnt tt rll *re 
waa twisted, wbieh altered the npjMV\nnae of the letter, and ou l^niing thia ^tmighteEi^J 3 lind Omt the 
eluiracter Hisiti 0- Thun j^‘ £\n t es to U. rr-jecieil F. point* nut liuit the third century jwipyniH. 

l\ Qsy. 1^1 ban purfeh of five lilies in dotninun with the Tevtuth-ccuturv vellttnt scrap iu BrrL 
ferta, v i0 il. /Vioji 1 i, in &Ml- 10 (IBSO.i, U7 h 

1 '■ iriniLi i-- the feiubject wf CLTI Lirticle by K r EKttlliSJf, who nLluli^a the rmguiEtjth fur Lhcdr evideilOE ^ to 
the Ikseutloii lnelbuds of *octtatuatkrti, iXe bfaiitoJt* fSt'.iomin^ ill G4tL Ovl. NajJtr^ I9IS, £7^-00. 

The new FintLir frngincnts iu F\ Qjry, X 11 L have, iu- mighL bitin lnwn estpected, ivtt.Rketisd a deal of 
atu«] itiun. Beuideu rev iews of the voltu tiev in ainjed 1 nali 1 w, t-wi > articles ure devoted U> thin pajrynis ind i vIdtmUy, 
the firet by N. TiLai^im (ftr fo ^w£a tltf in dffi <f, /+\ Ace. d. fk. di Tan ho* iv n IEil9-£0 p 

l. r i7-fiTl, the WH'ond by t>. S[cBRn£tJX&j {Am d^m i,r«irfvn Oj y j tA*# 6 avc«4 in vu, 1919, 141-2), 

who « 01 Uii id* himself t 4 i neproduding; tlie re it ',hich Home sii^esitiaiLH fur n-.u lings anii urn or tw-i notes. 

ty T HorEti hits jiubiinbiAl m no re oti i. 32si th& liftb Ole of Miu-ishylideg, in which he iwrLttU nmt t.bat 
thr A | ih area sbere raiftthined is mfciTmi to iu 4 |nv-.^Lgv of Lac tactile bh* ‘Mitiroe of whseb Le thint> 
i-4 fkuvhylidiiN Z# flakule* [v t Ifiil). its RerL FhvL xxxia (Ifll&l, 42-3. In l. 1 l£ iiftlio same 

UdvK, J- BaoOKs i j ipSiiiu* uywXtiuvwu os=^having nuldoked *ttu. Rtt., ixxiv, Itl^.h HU ; ami iJti? 
I 0 re. 1 t rragnit'nre nf the pH-t F. thy. m. 1361 .im tin- subject at liul^ no ttiatuiit matter* by P M .u> .Zr-; 
de% Mtin /inlr flutes, iu ^ilraCtii, vti, 1019, Jak^A^fichie, 37—It}. 
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F. Aglno iktfU at conaidjerubls length, m two arfkd*s with fcba F*rw? of TLoiulhetuc Hi* remark* sift 
for tin- cu'ifrfc ] -art ■ oiKimied with gumtimiff of muling -«r of lulFrputwn only ^ Jiti&rtiug these qui^tiniii 
y»t* a TVatfita* iu j Stadi ti. >V P ip , in, 8€l—110, lumJ Nmm not* a Timrfeo, iti Atyypt^ i (1G&U\ 

m*-w, 

Tliil fiOUg 'Pc&mt nrifiiuf ]P Qxg, II, 1383 ? it, bjjollg With tWO Other tdtd tUClllEOUfitf lidoW, thu ailhjaCt 

uf ^LriJii: remarks by L. Deeilkek, who discic-ises the text, inukes suggestions for readings and uids mmm 
notes on the metre, tttmv-ri-unfftn ;v tiwgm fitmtrw'hn* Papyri au* {titzyaber. 

19L9, 17. Abh. f pp. 13, ^ This {JubUoatHm is reviewer) by PftKI&KSDXSeg * Bert, Phil. YVocL* xl* 1S>^>, 
ll£!f-:i*i. 

W. W KINWEFtOKIl deVCfte*! ft ^ nndwluit lisnytliV article to lllli H&talr of CailimAcbita. He daaln with the 
fragments m a whole, not ouly th»r pipyms ^niwutfl, with sfifdftt refewaw to L Rapp 3 * [WDi^ph 
noticed in vr T ]£*. JJ*r H+hda dn JLalliM'iduM, in /ttifotapu*, Liivi SfcMH. Id ft short 

Hutu S, Eitbjlm, a «jf .l |.a--i«-L- j [j the Cydlppu fragment if- 1 . Ojy. lull. I3ffl), discuss the religion* 

ami rf^isLlly tljri inijHjrrtnltcn forhealing, of gufltrt .Uid wolvfii Ayjfcui find ChimnirtMM t in f/fofiF. 
AV(\, mrv J @ 7 - 11 . 

A ^-edition, with miimumtaiy* by M„ Le^crantin he U users axis* of tb$ extract ^oto an njiiehcdainituu 
published m P ftyL r, 17, \» mtt&e&iblo to me. Epifhatamn frtigm, Pinendii, 1LUB. (See As^ypfiw, 
lr m, DDL Hff.) 

A bulky vohiuiu on the lyrical poems «if Horace, by G. PastQ CaLI + ippasm, from ft review of h by 
_A_ OJAujEnm] i t -4ft-7 , ttMstntH.il i niiioh tttmuMim of the Greek lyric fragment* ducovmd in 

Bgypt, Qrtujb Line/?, Aiudi, tf* T pp. viii+7Si Fittnuse, IftSlQ,, L. Slj. 

i "fliain^ now tt> the drftni.% t tuny nntiee first the tftanton roLathi^ to the Inknuutite i>f Sophoolee. 
E_ Behte di'vole« in the play a shttri monograph - Die IcJi/ui\tioi if*? Sophiriolcts pj> TeiitjQflfj Ifilfs, 1 M.) in 
the ikricM f ufwr <f. frVm6. eAr Ai\ <L IIV**. (un, 1&19, 1. Heft), in which, jta«r fltndying various 

probleuiis raised by it, he raiialad** tbikt it is not. m Wikmowitss thought, r work of tho \\<x&v youth but 
il ein Werk Aim So|fauldu- spateror Zeit, otwn den zwanzijpir dnhren n [of the fifth century]. HttsTj in tb«. 

/iff, (xx AIV, 19S0, 104-fij# hj views, ratbsr severely, Walked edition vi T 131) ef the piny, 

roireclitig his Baisstatemeotfl sjs tii aitorat.Eona, etr, T hi ihe pipyrm Thi^ edition 1m also reviewed, rather 
more lonionih, l»y H A. Sonne.^yhstn ia tho eame perir-lloal 10fl-7 , and very st’vorely by W. J. JL 

S[t a RKrF:] (#rrflffTM^rffp ILIIk lfldn K 

SohTocders A'Wets rnw. frtpn. (A7. 7>,r^, 135 Lei review*) r in Gcrmauj by S, Kitksm iAW 
^ /\7. t ti, [DI7 t #?-% 

Thcirii^niente of the B^r* of Eupolis, found with the Caim Mcumider nskx, on’ studied, dimg with 
rft liee oonlie fm^TURnf^. by A. Kobt^, in a moinf^niph forming tbs sixth H<ft of the Brr , if- IWA dV 

Mein JL d. luI, l bib [Tflibuer, 1919. pp 40, I BL Sr> Pf. i. He uphohb, uguinst JonMcfu tim 

fa}l»theidB that the third [«al also belongs t«> the Ikme*. He deal* *h*o with the Mmmew* figment* 
(Wilftmoviiti, SizyMbrr* K. /V. AL, IDlrt—see Jourjui^ ti, IM oti.I /'. ^ iiu, l«J&) *«id with ihn 
fragment rno. 5) published by WtUmowit? idong with the J fitumenm fragnuml mid onjectiirabj aKsiginnl 
to Altaic Z* ******* EmBdimfnndeh* This volumes reviewed by J, L Heiuero {XanL TuU*kr.Ji Fit T 

II. miK 07-^1 and U E. Wx>T fieri Phil- XU 

The k bIvi the: subject of a tmte by E. Bionuse, who points out that cue lino ia ftn mittution of 

the first lino of Euripideij^ Ovshu* f / eft c f fir’j^fu Ji in efi Ftl, t ftiw., xil t 


(1017—8% 

i iiiLVn but line offCCdl nfw^ 1 ^ to MwiAiklcr, a ticniiun trAusIfttion b^ 0. Hei of the fvriA rr^mraf 

{Mrtttwtim MHwim l««; Fi^iMfddt am J. d. Oymn+SebdimtA hr*p. ram Ba$*r. €ym^- 

Ltkrvr-Vmi^ i-HK 1917, tf. Heft 203, Siilnehem, which I know only fhiru ft n-viuw by f. iVit^cfH 
fart. Phil m>ek. f iTim IT S), An «liLwu if l rightly utiJereUml the reference in sf flnrtic 

nr nil of Hen^mlas by JItfcnwit is ftbn i nonces®ble to me, Hcrvndn*) in d P yr T ■4j pn ^ r ^i 

Pp. iii+14*. Gothjk, Porthee, HTiO- (San Aqffypt&t, i f no. 4iH .j 

Coming now to prose [itonittire^ and firab la^t yonr t to the hiets^riftcii, I toiij note nn extreme!^ 
tftlmvbk HWfog raphy of Thuuydide* by S, P. WtfMAXs in Bvnimm Jukn*ktr, {ctJtsvill, 191% one 
MHition of which \L FhryK*fwm h pp fajhtt) deals with the papyiw fragment^ &il the more notable 
readings iu which nre record *1. TbJa bibliogrft^iy covers the years 1 10. 

An important work on tlin A£irnaKOH Fofit+iu hfts been published by G. Matiuet or mther wum 


1 Dr Blarkio b wrong in supposing (p, IfiSj that the Menander codfl was found In lb* FkjjdSL 
Jourri. of EgypL Ardi. vti 
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wHtten by him ruiJ lm,~ Iwil publmheJ since hi# dusitlL It it in fiut nnfimuhnl f" IVimnnhu di\iii ftft 
trcrflfc livre inUiHHiqw J«ir to mn« > AH*l»«, Ml JAtbma: Er*ti fwr to «/M«& 
«, par AM dan, to da fwrtt*. Pp.Til+1*;. Pari.. 1M5. m fa* of ti* «K <* * 

ffa ulfrS jfftM&I. . 

The ttryr%tfoAui nod ibfi. -fragments which haw bws « the controversy .l* lo its 

author*] dp continue to UdisciaaoiL i referred ImI year */flKr«W t vi, lift) to uu uticlii by J. IL uantt* 
on the new Eptmnw [r.tgmenbt, upholding hi* view that the //etf. *bry, h* the work of t rts.tip|-«LM_ It waft 
then iiincwsaiUe to to* but I hli*a aims* umi it and now add a fuller (IM. Wit IilLi+ 

iyi!i, With the dogmatism M^a daerwbott* in MadMsiwei^ of thm pnblran h e rejects tbr ittgn- 

rneiits for EpluWa mthnruhip drawn from the mw fragment* Mfid nmiotjoii^ that the 4 flreenHnt* 
fe tWHnk the HtJL ttey. and Ephunia ere due tu the fact that the latter lined Crntipp^, His ecUtiofl of the 
Ifctl fj XJ}< ■ A7. 138) is reviewed (in Danish) by H_ Hspm Ford. 7V*jJrr. /- + vi+ 191 i n hlb, 

Ah C, MuNfllsi doTOtm te the nW EphiitttJfe fragments mi article which 1 bntn n»^n uinhh !m h» .3^+? 
jV.ijjifjjir«fi (If AVhrO rewafflia ntf mptrti, in iVtffflU iftt'uM Mffl, HI IH19; **e *t--i 1 ry/^iit, b 123, * ; 

aid M LfcNCHfcsrt*’ dr GdukbsaT!^ dhiODBaing the fmgmnnt of n history of sii'you (A *hy- n ]^. r 
mAiufeiiws again** QnmfeU and Hum (A Opy. silk p, KB, Ids objectioii* M Epkoro* ** Lbe niiHi.-r. He 
ipU) Theopoiufrtfii and Arifltotlft, end &tigpst*s merely a* n. cen]eotoi# 7 Mfinawhiuea, uuthvr of 
n and a writer of the age of Aleirmder th« Great. He also defeiiia »m« of hh rwdiu^ 

Coetanzi Jhiinrirf/, 1SG , / n win fwmm*td£ di E/ot'o l> h J(yn'™ Ji in Bolt, di F*L i. k^ r 

xj£Y. 127-31 k liLJitlji P, in \m ekiole on Theban |Mjlley r mnkee vlw of the Hrll. Ifoy, luisoog other 

ti&WM & m * ^ ^ ^ in ftw. &, t;r^ iSST (IBIS), 31o 
P. Cjili-aet, Iti an article ulrandy referred cu. d&flk with l*SU IG^a frogiiwnt not identified at firet but 
recL«giii7i*l by Cntfliufl aa tliP bediming of a life of Aesop. Hu oomxiaiee it with the two existing vctbhidh, 
whom? it to be fuller theoa oither K and on their bade atteiu|iLs a re^orutmti. Z^tr i J ^;^ ,|,JJ Ji m 

Bit. de Pki t, 1UII (1B1% ^6, 

Among ocatore, Hie first pi ruse m tiktn by Lysing the new ftatgoiunbi ^ whom ;/* f)j^ r xnf t IWJ«) »n - 
discnHMd by It, Milajci, \nctri/rwinmrnti dt eratori greet) iit Jtat&gim $*iziannh: r t S., xsi \ ^ 1K^ 

JeskseAN HftpfiTidi* hwt inn#* **.e vi t 137) in re viewed,, in Danish, by W. XnliVlN (A T ml Tidm&r. 

f Fit-, vii/liU-^, 107-s , A Lathi tmcwlatluix by C. Landi and an Itiklkn by L. Levi of the funeral 
□muon ore wtiku imuxesvihfe Lh> me (Uypt.widit urativ fuwtitrU lutin* com wm, Pht&^b l^l&t 11 Hiwvr** di 
Iprute im onoiB ^ MdiUiddfa faerm 3 ed. p Fiwt«s% 1010 ; see Avg$ptu*, i, 134, nr*, I hi, 103). 

Tina anonymous ortlkm ,m the cult of Caesar in A Wry* im r 1613 is disouflaad by L. Delon Lii In a 
, feJl tto almady refereed to hirmwltwr*' rhnjen ihpyn tn» arp% N i^, in 

1919 , 17 , Abh.) P and by T, ib an urtirfe to me *Z<i imp*™? j t in FzmfaUi* 

d. 2tenr.iL, Si Mureh, 191111 ^ *%ypiw T !, 139, no. 3^'. 

[n the sphere of philosophy, the fragment* id Antiphon Bnphtob^f ''/\ Ory. si, 1364j ttmtinue to 
lie much diiKiwwct. uHids by C, TitBAHVKU i» of buine iinporUiiCii, i unking ^ugge»4io*ift for uew 
rending- Z3w fn*$m**ti* Avtiflhmtib mpkutae nnui** in 3M Tvhni'r.f. Fit, ix 1920), 1-7. ^ H. Schese 
Lil _^ e ^ mite to this tost, Fngj^aliu^ in L 7, [F Qj* to in place of the cditeni 1 [wdjrrti- 

% n, in IUaii. &**?*#*. N.F. t lsstii (1920) + 139 PX Artioles by Dnoma (jTnJ*rfuz£ JfoMri^^ri/ir, n a 83 ff.) 
lui vw'Jbtnu ; Frankfurter Univfrntitt**!*, v T 1910 . hWU JITmIua ih r hr tfritcA, AuTtitirm$*ptilt*- 
tll jdc. fi If.) are msct^Llile to m& Prem a reference by Wen u eh (A'rtL ViertetjaAruchr. f. Uurtzg. m, 
/ifrfrXlnr. t uv, 191 h, 40] it uppaare rhet both schoUre treDikte thu taut uml tHiimol on it 

lia a twjio tin Pup' 9766 (tferf. AVifH^rlcjr^ it, A4), an ertnwrt frem Pkh&b Ai#n, H_ 

thinks the word fkvkm there (L 16) require^ utuinidfitioiL t.*j* to apx™- I 'ermhied^tw, g nx, iu /^rj( + 
IfrurKi'i. S.F. t Mini fl&to), M7* 

Thu ldUi(^nl|ihj m Atyirptu j (J, 132, ho. 183") rufiirs i.u ;iu urtlela by A. Roaoo in JK*„ cf/X. 1910, 
60^ nu .Vito» (UAlathutdc di £wa*wre% i.e A (?jy. xm. l0Q0i hut there appears to 

In. err*►r in tbix reference. iw> 1 luive feiSed to find the .irtacle nientiouetl. 

The Herculaneum psxryr^ though not from Kgy[ht, are usually taken Jt?. falling to semis extent within 
the sphere of jiapTmEii^y t and reft-renee may dierefore be nrndf to an article by E. BjttfOVft, with 
tm pro veil reaiiioRM of porMnrts pri'iylimsly re,id atid douiphcrixiuthla of unpublished port !pub of Frtp. Here. 
57 And 166 {Phitofhmta t in /frY, di FiZ, XLVT 1 , \uw f JU-£2); and to tme by R. PimaFFsoM on 
l^iibdfirniis'a llfpi Ki>fj9uai v nf which two iiwt.-iliuRTiitA bar* so for appeArei iZu PJttfiidmm Sakrifi -ifrer 
J,v h> ZfirwMSf, LV, 32-7-7 s , SkM-72> 
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Tim frji'iUK.mt Ed P. Oxy. s + IS50* of the CHtophom and Ltticip}:* ef Achillea Tathw In dualt with hy Y. 
<1 akin fnitu liliu point of view of the test f liscuwing the differences between the traditional text mad Uuu 
of tlia j*i]>jrnifl, he rejects this idea r.f two I’oecDsiona, mid inclines to prefer the view that a, le*f of the 
Archetype of our M£S. DDutaEiiing oapp. - and 3 was nut of [ducu, A* if* Len&ppe n 

W c/e f"oN B in JZik <fi /I/., Iixvn ’ I 9 I i;!\ 3siE-7. 

The itmaietl papyrus At Berlin published by fk-hubart, i/owraid, vj p 141) \h the iml^eet of artwilea 
by Trt. Rktn’ACH (jVtuti i*.- - 1 . it.r fra^mm u dc mttJu'i/itr- gntcq^ in Rrr. ArrL* a, V n x. iOirt, 11-2?; not seen by 
mo : ms r, Sfifi, no. 4fS0) s by A- TiiiEiimiiEa •'£*> /'a/j^nu mil m jrvahuehen 

Xoteit, m Zeitnikr. f. MUMikwi±***i* kafi , t E£>19 r 4 : nut semi by me; Aryy^ftj, v h SESfl, no, -Lj&i * by 1 L 
Arreit i Maine publication, pp. 3-13-24; not r#emi by tim] ; and by 0_ k'lmoEDEK BerL Phil. 

1930 + 3SO-3\ win i reviews with it, very Benerdy* Thiyrfidduris re-odition of the papyrus • Pnun; see 
Jbumd^ VI, l4l x X 

Tbo p^L|iyniu of t,3ie Fpitomr of Heracdidc?* tamihuH (/*. 0*3% ir + 1367, is f tie subject of aui article hy 
it. C, Mon oisi, who fouiTinuib sus various point* in the test, and in pirtintkr t.ho imrmtiog and 

not inipndiaVile suggestion that tba pomai* referred to in II. 1-lW was Mantim-un HtuteKiusn of theiiiiie 
of Ptolemy II and AutigiurmiftoTifttatt inta mo P a 0J£ + JVfer7, in Jftwfi i£ Pap. r iil 1II-B. 

Notes <m t.hfl ^ Work on Literary Criticism n in P, 0j %k xm n 1611 are published by P* Maa* (dlwtaoj 
tttar Kmiictiti in ^hira/ev, vt^ 1919 t I9I-3 and L IIetthshel Tin bis jQ^-oirlv aVl A7. Pap. att* Ow- 
Mciiiidbm^ 1J>19 ? alrKitly refflrrd 

Tliere Lh not very mtich tt» ehminele under the bead of mu^ie. In tbs n&wly-fminded By^-J^wvgrL 
JtiAriK «! i h }m\ I. p o the editor t N. A. Ueh^ its a note on an eetnu'on published in iisssmaim^ Lkhi vom 
ii&t't* (£ 3 &i.) f that am KpLfOL'TTeJo should hitcrpretefl &5 ate I^onv wftfeji- Ziijji Otfmio/I ftuj 

efizewi nindvzanber. 1L in PhiMagm .LW, 1919, 4^2-4 •* eipklmt a dilEcuit 

In /l A-JYitf, i + 46, TO bh, hy iuppuditg that, the ^rihu put the figure iu the wrung phsLts and nthwr- 
wise miKiiuJor>t..H-*,j hi^ uindd {XOO A. Pup. Lewd, 3CLTi] i and in /&r?. P/i/A JPehA. (ixmii, JOl*, 719-50, 
Zmn Parittr Ztiitbct'jHipynt* if. implanns fbr In n jieu^agc uf the Paris niiigieiii papyrus na 

bidding name othef ntites. 

Under tbs bending ^ -f i’-'iuriatitui literature rd&o tlxere ia not very moeh to In? noted tbut in strictly 
puipyro3«,igiud_ S. G. MEBGATI hu^ souse miacellAueotL^ notes in a periodiutl not accessible to me {tfutr. 
pupiruftmdcAff, in mbtieo, i t Iy20 p 370-1, 37L-5; I, 4ui, no, 687, wheru the ^ubjecte ana briefly 

noted), E, Jac^gie^ in an article on Let SmtirnwG* da Seigneur Ertrv&iwmiqw* ■ Let Affraptet\ deali), uj 
g tv, « | JL ^ Fapyra^^ with the two Bets of Logoi and the Oxyrhynchus fragment* of imcanunical lioajwd*, 
Offsite BiWqw'v K3h XT 93-13&. Tit, «ojbdN, m an aftielt- not uroadble me MirLwjin 

XntteAhtm. AbbrtniL, hg. vnn M. ^Iei.vkkTA n. 4, AIQjmEet, U*l6, M. A 60? «o Ai, wx 4Sp' h 
|bi- diBctiBBc* the Lagui Referent must nhto Iw mode to Evdyn Whites ekliomle editiun of those 
E*jL.yiai^ r which I knn-w duly hy reviowh i i'Lg., Tim*'* IJL &itppL f OcL il t 1&S0; Tfr*' $H.jpMg9Qf JesmJr&M 
Qxgrhyiuhl*, Eilitod, with Intirniuoitoii, Critical App^tusy and Commonbn-v. by Hugh G. Eveiajj 
White, Bx-vixl Vy. vfU-J-bum-f- 4K Calnbr. iTidr. Free*, (Mil 

I might Aim to refer to trharhw'e very elaWnite edition of the Apmplyp»^ the app^ufa to r& Tl of 
wliioh oontnins the text of fnur papyTOs i or vrihim . fragmenU, R. H. ( itahles, A Critical and 
P&TUfiixntsiTy on Pit flevelaiitin of St Jtdith 3 vein, Pp r tidi+373 and ’. iii-j-4^7. Bf\ Edinburgh p T. and 
T. Clark, lt?5u. The work is reviewed in the Time* Lit. Supply Gtrt 7, VM\ 61 \. 

I imtiL'od tiist vuar tliu appWtniOe* Of PnEt i of VuL il of Qi m ti. , .iiHtit‘ *d jl i i, J iF }>'tctft 

Part tl Juv- now upjriiarsd, tbeugb pot In time for use to il before thw article goa* to Part- ir, 

AoBtdmr*. Ed. by W. F- IhiWAm Pp. 156. Kdlltbm^h, T, and T. Clark Mk net Sen Athenaeum, 
louden, Inn. 31, 1941* \k BS), There ha* aim apiscared m important gtamumr by A. T. Roueiithon’ 
A Oftimumr pf ths ffwl r jYn^ Tho/mflenl in th* Light o/ HUton&il fetiJTi, 3itl etL, 1 &1 IT Ilndtim- .mid 
StcvughbOD. P|A Ixxxvi4-1454 4St net:. It U review^] in Timm Hi. Sftppt,* March 11, liHo. 166, and in 
Jwtft r- HdL Siud^ ih 1920, 210 t, mid m nfrtiwd, ^ong with ether recent work mi N.T. gmumiar, by 
G. Milligan i Thr Gmmmaf vj thr tfm•£ -VW TV *Exporitory TVW. xxxi T 1920 f 44Cs-4;. A new 
part 'iv + 'idtiptfc to \6m) of Muwosr and Fr^sA/ry o/ f/n" trA-rk TWtextafl fHoddor nji4 

BtnaghtuDt 10t. <k/ net) has itlso apjieareilp but I liave not yet Ikeeii abb? b* ate it. 

The oditiorw of the Freer MSS. {Jwrml. IBS) ■» review^ by H. LtUkul'IS «t fcl. r/r M xxxi, 
1918, 134-6 , / J . Chp, xui, which cofUpit«j entirely of Uierary nr thtntp^eul texts* \laa beta reviewed by 
w. IT. D. itaL-SK ia firr. t xxxiv, 195ts, (17-Hj; C. U. ZtJlimi |7AV- <A. FiL, iLitl + 1919. 445-64); 

14—4 
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M. CroisET i/ovih. d. Sir., 101 ft, Mur June; not twocwiltlfi to me:j W. N. Bxrsa Moi. dwm. vj 
sl, mia, 431-4j; on Mwmjnutu'i Tuviowar (.farm. fMl. StivL, i£ 19f0| -• • £ i nnii I'. Collart [far. 
Ewfpt . [, 1919, iT6— 6). tWIwt (ilio ijijvitLtsi to it »n Jirtiule in tju' fe rff i'ful, liH!*, 4, 

r/iwrlS ,eo*yrLtf^hoi A /mp* du iww Xtu\ ill whiab, besides making u immW ..f wiggiwliijii* for 
rejigs or rrtfcoratwro*, b* givw a brief w«*}‘ of the tb«>logi«d mhI l-totm-v fmu, Oxjrlijflduu. 
piMaLed bv (ireiifcll sad Hunt. An wtitile by A, TniaauDur, aj^suimtly timmwi writ thin 'ukcm-, 
is itmcemallile to m« [Im rfcn-r fVip^riu, in *». CWf. «fo» ^ ■** * XT,, « u ^"' 129 ' SHs "* 

A*$$p£ttJ r t* 354, u*. 3T5). 

± New PnuULATlosfi or Non ■ Literary Testa. 

Ais ulnmty Jtated. the 1920 volume of the Egypt Expfom*foa Swfctj -1>xyks*tk'<* Paygri, Wrt *iv, 
editoil by B. P- QkeKFU-l and A. Hns», pp. jiv+®44, 3 pUt.H^, 42«. emuciated timfroly ^ non Iiu i nry 
Usste. So tingle text fm of quite the sums in ta l en t and impartai** *» certain of the loom noteworthy 
UIMs contained in provioM fiart^ hut tie eotiune in tmvertheleas <>F very eourideniU* vain* Il ®nswU 
t'hiiillr of legal Cfmtnwta and lettnis, though then are aW> ucMunt* «i*l register*. . Among tto first 
riuaa dkvt he metitioned 1«27, whiub “ throws «n interring light on the tnotfaud of .qijioiiitmeiit to public 
rfutiee" {a muuher of late I’luteiiuic fl*t cent, nut) omtnete, valuable forpdneognqiliMal purpose*; ■«»!, 
ai, extremely important ecratffcjt for Labour in a vineyard, noteworthy for its wualth of detail a* t>« 
agrivuHund proeraaes :to whieli lftt)2 is to !»• iwldedj; 1«32, a lame of a tulm-gioro, internet mg »n 
blit valuable primarily for the light it throw*, on the “ Kras of Q^rhynAtm ” ami otlnir cbrotwIugHnu 
rockonin^ on which the edited have n long mid important note; 1634, ait int«rr=ting nibs of tnertgaged 
property; 1037 rad t.wo dmuM-uts nf pmpertj : nf noina importance fat the ^nriilutira itnHmrdii 

for the nature .if a whale clft*a of document^ often eipt&ined m nf duiw m tulMnni \ m 

appomtinimt of • legs! rqiresoutinive, w^Lb very intm»Ung , and 4 of L-ujitr-Mita 

printed nt thfi endj with llttk ^ ^Minor Dnesmusflti^ but, mwiy of thorn, --f couuiu^nt lie 

v jlLh-u for thffrr ftviiUiiirt* a* to the V^il foruiulnu lu various ukswjfi of disdA at Oiyrliyuchns- 

Thr> |>ririvte (Mten we a apeetnl ftoktaro uf thin valumc, Tkoa^h they do not ineMa ray tuttirr qnit* 
^quid ta the t'frft- of tliow proviuiaMy piklsltMlied^ tlaey bimij incidfintut points r^f interest P rad two 

i P f t^enip lOftfi, n letter ^jjiceroing the triu^far of 4 recruit from the infantry to tho cuvplry, imd 
described by this editor^ oa ^tho ihm vnndiumptiil tlmt Lh yet appeared raimig jiLiblirfhed ^Lpyri," are 

verv noteworthy. . . . , 

T\m volume W been reviewed by H[ouae] {tVcw ifrr, miv. 1M0, ITS). C^[au>etiini] i AmF**' *- 
19^0., S5C»-f)i ItflCLl.] ' lUSOp Any- ^0, ®36-T) P on I C^mGsKflT] ■ Lit- \\*-«h ^-5^'. 

impnrtra* volume Is 1*SL vii p *tmu)y inferred to nt tiie l^rnuitsp i^l- cmitirnies t.lm 
invaluable of papyri, cLiefly lulters, fnmx the urekive of Erao. Mtwt of tbo^e inetuth-d in rim 

voJuTuc Are IfttgnuGnterj aliJ tbumforo inferior in interest to their pwdfioeB3om: hut tbo Archive Ju^ Ijocp 
N< l ni(S dj duterwd thot pot a few of thw fragment mftf prove to tit fmgmmilB in other MlleoWi ^ rad 
infill ILL* hns adruSMfj lnwti found to hr tha ease with Kome of them, which wunplete fragnoKitR £ kic-o. 
The Zetio petpyri do iHJt, however, by Aliy mqum «A^uhI the interest of Ihn volume. TIie>» are tnflttj lu ^’ 
eallKMKiM documents Eonutti Aiid Bjwintine; and particular mpntinn Imud T«a made of two Latin ^yn H 
7^ p n sate a f a horss djaed in 77, imd 7^ a maTriage Ctt»tnwt r Both Are but nevertheless 

areJbv their vary nat.njv, of the £m*b*t intemit and will dnnbt^ Attract much attentiun. 

Another volouitr received .^fter tbe writing of th In bShiingrepfey had already Loan wmini.ineoil ^ vnl n 
of PasJHatt ti CmaMpih the SbWmrg [Htpyrl. It b a sleudur volume, for it had been desalted 
merely tins tint \mrl of vat Ui bat the oeeiipatiou of &tra«tflhnfg by the French rad the consequent 
TCiiii^U of PreiHiigke to Heidelberg pttvented the completinu gf Lbe work and umte it necessary m 
H tft 1 u the final volume, with its own indim- It b frreatly to lm hlltiod that ryrangcmuiLte will nuide 
Tor the publication or the remaining papyri in the Stniftshurg collection. 

Tim papy ri juddished in llm volume are nearly all of them of tho PUdmnaio |wsnod r though ft few 
Rfmuin dfjeument*! and mio ByointW receipt are inidudrai A compact grrfup <jf Picfaiic dfictitncute 
con^irftK oF piipyrs fhmi the archive uf the family of Pjinabcltttnia, of which many document* eiiet to the 
Hfiiuh Miwqan rad ehnwhani Moat uf these Are well prewtr^ but they do not odd, nusob of mUw to 
mir knowSodip^ of the furmuke and legal pcowauas In me mt Di^p Lb in the late eeceud (wid early hm 

1 Tin* ajjptur^l teti 1 alt Jbr nor |o give it mure tliuii a cttttOfJ mauiInAtian befan? writteg llih hihJiognipbyi. 
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rniitntte- BiL’. TLtt do tiim-erof give us further infununtiim about the fondly enni™i«J H uM liable 
Prvbtigfce lodmw up a tnum ctiiu|»lck genealogy rluin wo* previously JtaHiiJj h ihts*! papyri there 

evre "f the iluni century (wi + one of which* the [fwie by a 0 tv^hf^at flf hi* is of very 

iM Mtj&fram bl* i iitviwl from leveml |rolntei of vk$v. Hfirnkmius Pupyrmi d*f Ifni pert&Slr- and Lnmdmbiibltutkzk 
i't Hvnwtegegeb«n mid erlautert iron Prof, I>r. Fil Phei^i^kl. Band Lt, IjrkmKlen 'St, ftMftG* 

31 it £fi Schriftjif'il*ui kn Tuit. Leipzig* |&£0, J. C- liinrichs. Pp. iv-lrS8, 

Anotlitir small volume of papyrus texts* received in time for this ntfurtm* tn bo inerted tn proof, is 
edited by EL Lhwae.il imd introduce W to a new papyrus collection, that nf r.lie Juristic- Seminar of 
Fnuikfort University. The DoOsotion m not large* arid the pre-^Dt volume ™uV only seven doem- 
tntmt*, ill fn.ij] curtniiiiAge of the third century M.; but several of them ore of ooijwdeftibki interest; 
and onr s iwj. 7 f w ! hieb nifmw tu> Ltkt- Syrian campaign of Pliihipoiiprp is of historical importanoa. Help in tl» 
oiiitioo hiv* Wn givmp to the editor by U'tkketi mA SchuWt, and hr and they are to be congratulated cm 
tiie it|i|iciir 4 tiix nf a noteworthy v-ilmim. <#V*nfj5.t* ,i Ar Papyri ov* item /kjate RevhtM^MA&b%&hnftUfh*n 
^Miwrirt p/^r ^fliEvnuYn/ A>rjfliyW. Vofl H. Lewakll dL /Md, A ir. J r Wm l, iOiO, 14- Abb. 

Iff-UMlarrg. P>2tl + tkrl Winter, 5& it Pint™, 

Schiibiirt*i cdftkti -if the Hu-voiled Qncrnm papyrus £fi|: reared tern hue for me to do more than refer ft> 
it in a fwtutrte to idJ last ymir’d bibliography (/whoi* VI. 137*); and something must therefore lie .^id 
of it iitirr Itor tfsmuoii c/e_s Ji^oi £f^ru: vnit L. Sec eei. bifid W. Schuiubt, Iter Toil ; Ikr Text, vcm 
W. SkjtlI. fsAKt. WenbcuiiLiu Berlin, U+UA pp, 4 J, 1 fUteJ. It form* pun of the series* of Berlin kViWAi*:Ai- 
tfrifaniffaa (BC3 U: t which l* henceforth to be i&aml im dfcul Ufiua, no longer lithogruphed otid with the 
mini mum of cniniuienUry umi aiiparatos, but printed, with eiimnaottlaries, rather tut the medd of thr- 
E_E.S. [lublioation^ The riiffiotdtlw of the pre^nt time made it ofiea&ssiy to isaue tbu tittumntt f«ipyn^ 

■: which sjLiik-.^ up Heft 1 of YuL ruf i.h&r PS rLr. ? itaolf bearing the seriol Eiumher lSIOj without the ehibonite 
oosiunenuu-y projoeled Ibr it, Tti thin tdini vuluiafi wk aiai given only the text Mid tnmsLiLiuD, with criti^d 
apju 4 -nriLLH riii.iI hl fow vary ^hort notes of *u erpiMiatury Lind, and index- it g«aoa without flying thst the 
oijsLrjrial work ifc> i‘f t-jcooJluiil i[LLditv. The pappus is of vory urti-aL i m |h*- rt. Liiue, xud it is perhaps a bttln 
migntteftd to fnsnfes^ dneeeJf slightly ditsipp(dntod; hut wttainly thin ^Onumon “ of the ldao$ se 

more scrappy, less flysteniatiotlTy ^trtuuged, and often nmftb more ULubiguokiH n i its ovidoDce than might 
hove boim eqpeetedL it raises almost more problems than it huItoq; hut it is nune the- lc®^ o vainabte 
addition to our knt^wLfiilge (giving aa it ilr^n tSiu aotnal rates and something of the thenify of r«re branoli of 
Rotmiii Min][ j iz 4 unUi□ nj, tuiil it will Loop schohm?. esi'pftchitSy jurihitM, Imsily eiuploytil fur a long timf* to 
*™< 5 . Already it has receiver! a jp»d dad of attnntjum P. AL Meylh, in bis volumo Jurhtiv&e Papyri 
(see below; ^ % reprints tire text with translation and a. brief oumm<?nUiy T Sojubaet kLnwelL besides 
pulriiiitiiny nrjuirutoiy a iH»mp!ete tTannSatiirti with mi uplnmitery iHltoductiun^ Virinf l^jhi men 1,ary, and a 
t[MMrii£i+iifc fac=iitiiiiii i Drf (futrBUW dtt Jdivi LfrjvK in iStfr. atm d. Prektt ikI*an A tLmftPjmitif Tiayen, XI4, 
7§-^UliM ooiJcoied in a Mjwtmte uriLate the sectkmfl relating to Egyptkns or Egyptian cults 
and usages mi Lying them with traufilationis and ODEnmcuiLiiry [Kom und dw Ayyptcr v<rth dw 

Gnmtiun da Idu*t Logm^^h /, n$ r Spr, FA F, lft£G, $0-&5 ); ainS U, LenEL onrl J. Pahtacu have 

devoted to the papyrus a short monipgTAjjh, in which they twice! n n am bet of the pftiwgfWphaj ytuidiitiiig 
tlioua Into Liitin and adding a brief cnunuMiitArr m (rnoitwn cfcf /tfirwr ui *V/i^«r- d. I hid. 

A lad L Ahte, Heidelberg, 1U=Mpp. ; reiiemd by P. i>e FnASCtBCJ, in I, 3R7 -h .. 

They bold that nuly jHirt of the iiuomoii originally in I-atiis + w»tne Aectteua having Iteon in iiree-k from 
the firet. SchuL-!ri J H original publlnntlcni i* a]w> reviow^stl liy IfiLctP idreA, /. /^- a yi. 410—1j *: and 
M, Mua ban ]lubllflhedi a note on it which I have- nul seen * ActurR^ von J.jO h. Chr. — hin Popyruw tfaffr'n 
xV/eueiylm!^ in ,Vmi ifercA^r , "> Maiuh, ; see Angyptu^ i, 3&a. nre 36SL 

C, C, Eihiae Crjuti lilies Lis preliminary' |niLli<ation 1 by iiwlnlmenta, of tiio Cuiro Zhiu jwipyri (we*.' 
Joumfd, \u 13®)* I'jieh [iiAtnlmmit offiws soauvthmg of quite erceptinnsS interest and vidim; tine Zeno 
archive is indeed («nc of tl if richest ural cuejat important evar dssccwereti In Part ill : A nn^r?# da Service^ 
See, 13-3C S nos, sri-3+I) wo brn'e, among othara, a tnonipl for the u<Jst of excavating noifik uf **ftb ' 
an sritare^CLug letter conceming the delivery of wbiuit at Alexondria '-hi, another on a dnubte sowing of 
lriE]d {21) } line ..from the «Rottrfe*i-af aome imiH-jitiinee Frir the wme-tradi' jM thi? rug-waiving industry -5l0.i, 
o b*t sif contractors whose tenders hnd l>een ibxepted for a piece of work aisir Phl lMriphn ^ two niijHirtant 
letters cunacftiLEsg the l&i-ie of a beer-ahop (3i and :W j H tmi rehtting to a ebremuhti#* (34 and utid a 
liniFi with several points d iiilertat 7MS, partially completed by n later oequisttKin and republished Inter 
at the Uigilining of part v). Part iv {Ammib*, zu, 31- liW, tiot 37-W) inetudes, ^«r nJik, it petition 
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eon(«ruiiigJi of rolne fortho rsf ui Ariw^niint' SH-. ■* tetter fmlti thu »*** ( *w ^ l0 fittings 

of nann parhap* fhr the mddtag jourtiny of theFrindrt Barenke (39), u fetter fr.'tu * 

(.urtoinlT referring to this* iinnmcy nod of the grmterf-t in tonsiiS 4i', t* declaration oil orth F i^mi iu^wrfvi.'t to 
be of great, Tsi Ine in ib*alf but interesting Iri^imBe it niuiira a>rtk* eponymous priestess Ell yenr UUxEtkhe. 
vstj Ekdv iilmugh Edgar doubts thfe. the celebrated inistn*^ of Ptolemy Philadelphia l f V>, om! r.wn 
alternative epitaphs on it favourite dog of Zesuo-a* which hud lort its life in siring him teoiu a wild Wr m 
tlje Aralrente nome (48'j- This hut papyrus is of quite cxceptiounl interest It i* filing certainly the 
dtiugrapii MS. of some poet of the Akiandri;m circle from whom Zeno tad commit-no'ii an epitaph % 
ind though these epigrams are of no great literary Tidue at is u rana privilege to i-t able *■■ Uki- a peftp* *» 
it ware* into the workshop of a cruiteraporury of Ttaftmtuo. Part v xx 9 19-40, re- 40-IM .-iTur> 

several pniits of iutereet on agricultural and other mutton* in Hre neighlKRirlft^ni of PhihuMj-liLi; Lot 
these local papyri are quite nrastaikwcd by no. 54, which taken iw a way from the juaiiiAhU ami Lrenh 
bcttJei^i "f Egypt to * city fttate of A»u* Minor. It oonimrji* iu, a draft of a jiotitiou to flic rfnwvcifts from n 
ritirasu of (Myitda, (to n ettpy of a letter fnmi Xeui of Calvnda to » friorel in Egypt, (n> it draft of fi letter 
fp -ui Zeno,, pr'dwihly to the dfatfuto, backing Necmis request ;rf) a incmoraEiduin* not counetied with the 
pmosiing. The Calymbtn document ore of the utmost important fta they Wurtmte the relations tatwism 
tha PtelemiiM and the city state* and show us how very shadowy, in nsahty, wm the i&d**^iideace of the 
latter.. 

Thu earlier [tarts of the Edgar papyri ure reviewed, with hU usual hnlii/uj-ce, by ( Ar*'h ir 

/ Pitp^ vi* lto) T 44?-fi4); and they am utilized by L EL Yincist in an impmuiiift Jtrtiole boride* 

them* imdiafiotogieil material) on Pafes^ in the third century me, Zy dan* h* jMpyntM 

ptu&rmiitquf* c/r ill NiL, ilS iitSSO), IBl-Sdjf. 

IL L Hell Inoi [mhlashod, from the Loudon collortioi^ four private letter* of the Etermui g^ri-the 
firat two of which, one i* eoh»Mdhoy r H iuLter home, the other from n sod to hia ntmther enelosloK a letter. i-> 
hk brother in which he reprovas him for want of eonrideratloti for Ujs mother, nr* uf quite eseepdomd 
interest- Saute Prttiat* Letter* *{f the fttmm /V fad from iltc London CWfecfibs, in i L01P} t 

J. G. [rtihliibw some woudeu tablete fri'«nn ^kbelfin, wliicb arts of wtjstdfiriible interewt, hratJ?’ 

heeMuc tliey are no-t, *a usiml with irntli tablets, mummy Ubda hut roctipte, rqdvalimi in feet t,. nsbtaea, 
and fieenudJy fur their contents, its they intimate ,l new use *if ihu Word Tr^tm^nos wfaiob iu them fru 

[miiin something like “valuatitiiC L> aBsessment:' They relate to the family of Paaobclmms (m itbov^ 
}., Sjoiic of them arw in St reek, umne In Demotk, the latter tmiiCffbed and translatoil by 

Hir H. THiaMPKC3N t WiK*l*n Tablet* /turn Etfjfpt-, hi iJfrfJZ MCffl/rd T II, "il 4-H 

J. Kl’KTH pnhliahea, fmui s onlloetioii of'papyrus fnigiuouts, prububly from nterr HarmopoUE, sent him 
gillie twtinly yuara wgo, ,1 mtber interesting list of ot+^«|mw And mj|ap**pi^opHi T a[qmwUy >^f the ^renth 
raitLury, p^rt nf an inventory iif church or monoetk pruj^rty. III L 4 L he finds a dttaJ forint but this, ut 
that periinh seisuts wildly Improbable, £7v* 3/iWd klmterinvefitHr mi/ rtMej^ Pa^fru^ in 

//jyz■:c j> ti*tiii'A- iYiri^ ri «frjArtw3r^vr, 1, lli-S.a. 14^ 7. 

I'wu bolatod papyri, jniMiKht.il Minifi time since but uvetlooiked in ulv enriier Ubliograpbie^ utay tei 
referml to here. Ooh ia nil interesting LAtiu jidpyrua, probably a.O*, rakthig t-i n roatiiit, published 

by K, Biuant* Th^ pijiyruM \& now in the Rykudn Library* and is wiitwl by Bnu.di from a pbutogrepb. 
ZVm htfei/uf*&& PaypruM an* d#m Anfang d*« h Ja\rh<t*dati^ in J rd\. f. UrhtndrtifancA j i^ V 
Hevicw-ud by Wl EYCl.N iu Arch. / VT, J44 r 

Th^ Otbnr ia a j^titiou to u centurion, of the third year of ^eptimina Sevarua* published by K. [SH^atrr, 
Eta ncucr PapyruM^ in Fmucbr* /* f|* awl ((^rre^eafilUcbift), 1111^ Fioviewwl by 

Wll>:sJt5f, -I j\ Pap,! vi, 4IS+. 

:i, VounrEs os PaftjojLCh>i^ac. avd Allieu QutatluNH. 

One nf the 'tevyrjte ! ‘ of the past yoar iu ihn sphere of papjTotogr in the apptitinuMje of nn iovaliifllijo 
cotlectiou »f juriktiu torts by P_ M, Mevm A coiupariao]i is n.t once provoked with Mittek’fl portion of 
Lift and Wildfion^ tr >amkPfjc uttd tYirertcwtcuAk ilcyor’K volume la,, however, plniui^i on Homuwhat. 
di^rent Iiishik, whiL’Si* Imvingupp^Lrcdso much Inter, itlnaorpora^ theresultsof mmh fliiWqiuyjt 

diswovexy and resaartL It a ndlectioo of tuite valuable to the ^bldent «f (inifoo-Roman and Egyptian 
Uw Y eititer for their tyjMcid <iluinwter, as iiliiftimtin^; variofua cU—*'* of dc^umcnLH. nr by ren^m of hjiiiu 
feiimrkable fixture in th«n^ furnishing iin^hrtJiiit eviduuno of .l fegjitl kiui-L 'I'ltc vnlumc ia well orraiigod. 
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hi sections, according to subject. Most of the action* Iifimc prefixed to thorn n brief bkiL a l wav* very 
concise nod informative introdurrinn, ajid the single texU are fumisbcd with introduction^ ttunskliuiiHi 
isj id commfifrtariea. The Tolumc 3n not a l*l_y nm± but it, in extraordinarily f ull of inikttcr, and tho abundant 
bihUL^ntplucnJ reference* will mnke it iiulhspciiadile to editors end a t nd on fs of Iqpil text*. Thu reputation 
uf the t*iiUir in a griarmtqi of it* burning mid brilliance Juritfuak* Papyri: Erilarw# nm Ufktinder* 
-nr EivfuArvng in tfrk JunttiM-h* Prtpyru^-vndti. Pp. ii-F3ftO. Ikriin, Wridiuuutt, U.SzfO. pj M. It in. 
reviewed by P l*K FiwNLiHri iAa^ptHM, t, ID30 X Mir TWm {JSL Suv.-SL, IDES, im £ mud an 

AUotiyuiuLia reviewer [ Junta. IfefL Stml^ xj-, 19fi0, £13 E); and « review hy the present writer will up[rfiur 
Lei Ibis •Tt3Mm.uL 

I know ■.'•]kly from a very laudatory notice by K, Til W. Sghmitjt /*Ai£ ITul-A^ nrn, 191B T 1013) 
i booklet, by W. SciauBAhr on Graeco-Soman Egypt published an on Lntrodnction to an exhibition, of 
lapyri in the Berlin Museum. Jk u offe i^joyru#; iiiie AVs/flArwu# in diV Pappm*- 

tmMftltumj. Berlin* Kenner. Pp. \i2, fl*« 75 Pf. 

Bir K. WaIiU* lumv* % AVa and VV^rv L-nod-m* i yob., pp. ix-M^i. vrii-Moti, many pi a tee) 
in of (‘iiui^e cencgrned Unduly with Egyptology mid A^yri^logy ; but information is gi ven an to the uutluir'* 
■icqiiLnitiun of Greek papyri* in pwikmlAr the Ikw^hylid^ and the AiiwMitfm PoiiUiv, for the- ErltMi 
M [i^iiin, ond tli- wnrh l^lsi la- uuniuilJy rcc.Mnmicncli A to pajiyTolngiMH, ci-.i-t only for its kkfonmtiuik on 
aimh points bat nlao j'ur its guuend readuUenes* and Its many excellent ihjri-w- It is reviewed by (axnOttg 
others) M- (A Mo^ucsi « Atw^p(as f i* 19i30 t 3UI-2). 

The papyri of t*mrhi3 give us much valuable information concerning life in the Egyptian metmpotatH s 
and it ia&n interesting tiwk to study the evidence for the history and administration of particular rsti+js 
We owe to Weisely such a study of Anninas ; FLiuJmmii hum done a like eerrice for the Greek dty of 
Ptokmuio and Kiihu for Hadrianb foundation AntinpopuliB; the time fur dealing witb the immense mosa 
nf materia] cinnceming Oxyrbynebnss hms not yet come, niiaMf ■ uuiny of the Oiyrhyuebim papyri still 
renmiik unedited. The tnsmnreM of Hermsiijolie ore however nearing miiMtathn^ and CL MfiUtifl well 
im,|i]rud in piiLlLabing An eicelleid aionograpb un that city. It- i> indeed limited Id its hcopo; it htopis with 
tlie fourth otiiiUry, nml it does not deal with tho topography of the city; but within the limits ho hats .^3t 
hitn^lf, the jP-puWiou and ospeciAllj the muniiu^Ll government of Hermopo]]^ the Author J'SiH vatimbtn 
work He makes many acute iwuka on the various pmbknu didcu^cd. and advances nur knowledge of 
sovontl print* very ooinsideraUy. At the end bo gives a really adnumblo ssitumjtry of the city'a dpvein^imaut 
and decline a eummaiy applicable, wnrf^i'u mulandl^ to ether nnmid|nditjea alao. It h t-n ho regri-ttod 
t.hsit there is no pro^r indvi ; and thorn nrc sovotal misprint*, and nlipn in liit reforance^. 

Luii^ime. CkOticu Ijl Concorde, l!»tfv \\k ^15. 

The f.n]'th; pupyrir an valunhlo a aourae of hktoricid evideocti for a period wlien the Chriethm obureh t 
in Egypt cn largely Coptic, Wjo* n factor uf (iriniu icuportano^ h*v* of coniw lean largely L.y etudmibi 
i-f tbs ^ilesiMatim] and Hoiriid life of Egypt, Inn they have hitherto mmved but little *Uvnt ion from 
jurint.-c It ia tber^ore a matter for «mgn±al*iwn that a jurist of the standing of A. Stein winter should 
luvve imderLiktin dm h vstomatir ptmly of them, p-irT-icularly of tbo Joum ami Aphrodite f“ipjn. Am a pre¬ 
liminary to hifl intu the moto strictly legal of these dwutnuinta he has found it uwiwaaiy 

to Middy tot the administrative ay stem— nr. at le^t, the Ined administration—i^f Egypt under the A mU ; 
odd the result Is u moat vidiihbfo monograph on thi^a aubjeci^ in which are dlectmeod the powers and 
functioufe of varioua ofhemls, from thfl Uus to the and the It seems uufori uJuitrly doubtful 

whether, m the present tragic condition of Austria, bo will be able fora long time to wteu to *atoyX*t» bin 
ilcnigu : but he, Dr Wiwsety (In whoso Studio the present work apparn - r and the Vienna Academy mmt bn 
heartily eungratolflUd on his nchievctnciiL e*o for ; and ire esut mdy luipo—wot for this reawi only 3 —that 
luj idilinns will in iho near future begin b* improne- Sittditat m den, Koptiwfinu /tcc/ttiutiiutden mu 
{rtmrupfptw (StmKtn mr P *it w, F<tp., Iixy Leipag. Ihu&ml 1S*2*X Tp- iv+7b. Thfa w «rk is reriowed by 
V. AltiJrolo-Hutz (Aegypt**! i t 362^1; by P. KjOHOBMEER {Z. sli, U)\0 m m* I : arid a 

review by the preeent uxit^r will appear in ttis J^unutL 

A ili^ertatioii oil the policv in (Ireoco of the early Ptolemies (down to Ptiilonactcr but Tuainly th# brut 
three) hy TVf. L Fritive lJlwm not deal except Lncidentedly with tliu [mpyri, bat il wny be refem^i U+ hoe 
as helping to elucidAte the dmmdor i -f that ml-iIo system a part of which it is rfcm fiuiotii>i- of the 
|uipyrolrtgU,t to fet.ridy. FHt enf^w PudtnUt^r und Di>*L Hnlh^ S^Sj r Pp^ 14«, wilts map. 

Reviewed by F. -Stahki.is, who ..it- out many itiocciiracii^ and misprints Rrrl, PhiL litviu, 

19 1133 ^ 1 ). 
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lUiife* 011,1 bunking urn of fnniuont Occunwvc* in the papyri and toxl in of the 

rc.uumit world theta rewulri to Ufc An arthfc by J. fUflBMflitt .in tbs Greek '““^ng ,,U J 

be Kfprre d to, ihu* though H de*k with ethical Q«®«, it i« » uwr ‘ l1 P»t" ,r,l1iM " 1 11 ^ 

WkiJ system cf EpTi*, more <lev*pd Hum that ,.f Gmfttt Uot «»< "> th " 1 Z "'"' 

***«c£ ISSZZm d,f j£2*a» zk bi LV Q9*b l^m ^ 

ith the ante™ of T*iivnb|0 i* a tthuHi little volume by fi- Hu twin* on a ve^y k«<*Ly pnAl»., bitln it- 
obmIvmI hat Buiwlnt! S mysteries Immw til! now known «h famen* ^«rf«i»r.w ur f. 

Z.5£££^«. w,k»W».«»w-»;*■ • *™■** 

-nnlm and of «ad value ; tbe inscription on thorn is to be mui u ui mu,u~ _J 1** 

Eceraed1* tb- |>»tetor or nHe dnah. oMi, with the cl^k eml—j —£ ^ 
at 1Ja Qvri: the affisiu! Ls thu ioxifitKi^r, the mb being fiurijn.fn*. On 1>- hu tlj ^ / ■ '.* * 

gtJ ii'n G™* vollnm eqmrtJent of the Roman f.-.*r»t V*b»\» "» ^ 34 '- ^ V ’ U ’ ,J 

Lj P| ( , u. i plate This volume is reviewed hy It StHinnif Ph,L HeeA,, smi, m<>, l« 1-3) 

iiiijj Fr. Koei'k (HocA./. thu*. PtiL, t.tWi, 1910,365-#;. ... , ,, • 

A« oriroutfly totant volume, whieb 1 know from n cmwry motion on tte eve ,f wMu a tlua 
bftlii ignphy, i* oun U K. Stmt* and J. PiBtwa on ilic Dea-.tis papyrt, particob^ of Ho: 

IH-H.ni 1 lUiiHtmtiue tins Egrpti.iu kw of auretle* SetLo dealt with the jJUlul.^il qiuntiwu, mv 'Ue.i 
Wrtach with i.h« leg-d. /Wrfidte fW-ii/u/on am HgxptiaAim BHrfftetniflirKM ^¥''<"* ‘ 

H«mn«egebim und erkhirt von K. Sirat Slit oiner re t 'htsge^hiel.tU^cn L iitersuchnnt! vud J. autsc 

( uUu ^nirh*. At d. HT*,. !KsxiL 1W.) Leipif. K 0. Touh«r, UBO. Pp- ** 

' Aimtlier in.iH.rt.mt volmoo, which agnin J have urt yet knni time to -truly m dated, .« that hy 
A; B, SCEWAR7 on Oraeeo-Kyyptian d*umt®ta of the Roman v*AsL riio ntndy iuid dmaAMioa_nf 
documents from tbn fumial pnint -f fkw is of a very esaentwl part of U-al b&twy, iLnd 

lt pmiuiHnt iiiact- in both Mittal*'. {i,W*%»*nd Aleyer's JnritiiicA* Papyn: but elaborate -study 

J thi. has ye t W aadartnkha with req-ot te the fir«k «* ^o present volume fhm i **** 

no «.tei«tent .is Sehwart. i* dMarvlae uf it biairty wolarn.^ W ofentlvte "fid ,»■'+«■ r wtmd* m 

rii ,7 m>l-» . hdkuUdm^ Primtrfiiht. (AhU-ndL a. «/eh* At d »>>*.. tail, 1- ,, 

Nul lu. ld\m& a CL TimLjM?r, Jim Pp 310 Tins vuhime id Uy Mirlt.1^ ^ ^ xli p 

l| 13-0 ji ^ 

hi m v lMt hibli.mr.Lpby I wm aldete refer only my briefly and with ini.ietitik tea wurk by If- Kutr.i 
*. t»t^.m.u>y law in - Im^nmniu. Egypt Since then I hare ublo to e.omi.xe tbi* wort <mi m, 
t„ .mnflni. lav iinpr ^,>0 that it wa* ,™ ,r great impOrtenoo. .A more detailed review' wdl Mluw .ater; 
at ,™t I must chtnt.1 inysnir with a fuller and mure e>«A «r«onoe tb^ waap.^Mn Last jeer, 
£>*r*rfrfwA» FnbrwrAaaifrtt o«/ ffi-amit i/*r ffapjprwarAiiJiWn* Lc][^iy uud lierlin, 

B, O. Teuhiwr. lUia. Pn iti + 427. , 

Three volume, wbidi are «eu-eewibte to me are: a work on too kw by a PiBtHtwj .. . 

action ... f.Wo, d. J.ViVfo «n»u«o, Torino, 2nd «i. t l»11l, VoL t, App. *U : A- v 

^ di rljW^t. romam, ^ t^uce t-y 1,1 Mwptn*, ^ ? 

k Coma on W-., in ton kw. making faqnrnt referent to the |»0>| to t- *»»* & — «;'• 
mnwao, Torino, 19J6; Murei, iA«f. ; and «i« by L. linesuiiN on the lmwin (L« i*«» 

Farit, hint Gcuthner. 1030* pp. tOI; reviewed by P. dh FfiiAKt iftn] iu I, Si!0). 

It. ilnoeai'; haet juiMubid a verv iupiHant vnirlt <>u the hiRtury of tlm toiuan nu itury >y. ttm h.in 
Gnllh-tiuh to the Irnginnmg of the Hyrentiui tlieiuon. It d~w* ^ tori.il uf enuren from n mui: i wider 
field than Him of i.hn ^pyri. lint it urea papyrdookH evidonen .Iso ami will Is a my Will b™* of 
nrfnreoaw for ntafc.it. of Byzantim- Egypt, von {kdfim«M b» rnm By* ** for 

tmm 'jcliMiin*A» i J' yitem cua*rt\’**uwj. Bwllii. Wctiniuiii, K®. sn-rtliu 

1‘HEiston* !iuh rtarted at Jleidelkrg -i Pa;»y^ Lnrtitute whivh wiU jwiblwh tbe remits of iu rr^treUre 

in n reri® of ..^repbs. Treidgk himself ff|«« the serur. with a my liitewtniR volume on the 

Egyptian etmiWJtiun of the divine Hind, It U a Littin ^ir|irising to find him fcftkig with a subject of tbt» 
kind, but l.e In,* oeminly * nggretive |,iove of work, »hich will Htlmuiate dtonuu. it must 

1-- mallimred, however, tlmt, tngeninui w hk theory is, it ««a iu nuuty of its detoik highly wrgoctnnil, 
iuk! am |i.immvo ovkt»N» bin UttUi llinisy hi bonr the whole weight of the su^rstriictiire. Vam giittJMe* 
* 1 have not Stan dn- vidumenl the Sir. Si, hut only repriniio! mtMn raviuwi, frum it. It ikubtlesa uon- 
Litinh ultiMT Lleilii wbleh altci ixiii Wve btueii in thss bibliugru^ilij. 
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Ftniit'/m mwi* fiffy}>tinhe* r AwMu\Mg 4 (hipyruejnstitiit Heidelberg. Eickrift I i Berlin a. Leipzig, I 030 t 
VftnnnJgtmg vi«BPWfth«ittlmhi*r Vcrla^r. V]\. G3. This wort is reviewed ononymouflly in Jincra, i/^// + 
suh^ il, ui&i, 2*ML 

Thu jwlfliHigmphy of lim papyri k dm]t with tnc id on Lilly in a manual of Greek gtudte* by L r Laubaxi> 
which ifl not at praamt Jtw&dhle Ut mo. Iftwurf <7™ ZYutfcj fVrrtrjrjni Z-rfftW?, vu + Pm-is, 10ly p chop, u, 
ft%r. yr. Tj((i> p uhup. HI, /W.bjr, Bee j f 41 ) 5 , i .- 7 ti 4 . 

En a joint duibicMmt i pf UtuEgiologLa&I studio Utiuufiii hi n antion with the titks * L So| flnlutiV ducEi.ssea 
tfic dream-revthitioD ul l>t^ in /’. fcmti. j. IS3, 134—^4. I know liiin puftmigu from a sheet of ppol^ kindly 
*mi Eiia by the author und mu not sure whether tie volumes Li* yd nfipearecL Lit argiegff^Jtiditlxht 
ftttori,*/ Vim Vmt Don IKK, P. KL-SIHliRT-MGElLHIlHti, Prof. Riiffltta. Hoft 4-B; Slit. Svluth: 

thfat Uiid tfwnuf im ohrititieke# A t^rin*» mil law*ttfw ituf Jut Qttmg in G*Wt und Liturgw. 

Vo is Pro£ hr. Fa* L Doium, Miinster L W,, AschendorllF, I GEO , M, 35. Fur i\ Loud. 122 see pp, E7-EL-SE. 

4. AaTicULy, RnviEws l fc M 

Beginning this section with artldns of u general character* l mav note first three popular lectures, a« 
yot iiiipubliriiaiii, h> < 1 a lde hint ai the rnivorsM PopoLura i Milan on Apr. 11. 12 and 14, l&EO, I be titles 
>-f which, with i brief indkittion of their >ti tre recorded in Jeggpf.tt j, i r lb£0< ElftX The litlpa are : 
JaI pmsqr-iTu <7; uxor i'. „:r ftuttm r I'-rVir e /rj tfrundc ittirlu net papiri; tVrarasrvi .*pun'oht # vita 

primla, ffi^i ftfipirL Another ttpetun- by Cajderini uiv the tJinmc Ptccota tettemtura pmvinaui net pap&i 
lit FJli i Cltwili ■ lilulijgii:-' oL Aliliio Ls UHnitiffllfid on tlu: PtaiiLL 1 pngt:. Api jifticl© by Cb Qwtsuist Illl.^ indeed 
bumi |HJIihUmJ U,\\ i’. nr-t 1.0 Im: .'im/o/u ‘tti /^iW, tn (te r ptnifkno, Miliiii, VII, |U1 H p 

M4-0: hub r T £17, no. 45 . Bell baa publlsJted an itrtiuk, nriginaJIy given aa a leeture fnr the 

Eoyjit Eip!umtiM.i Si-i.iet\\ olj 7^- ci/ ti, IGdU. £4I K,); Lind 

OhesfelL pLibUabe* another lecture i>n T^c /V^tfrieia of Fapgrology • Bull, af U ie John Ifylutid* 

lA&r>ivg ¥ vl, 1 In wbiub ho giv&s an account of the forthcoming Part sv nf the OryrhyAtJtua 

PnjttfTu jk e 11 1 of fiLlier vntomcEs ii^d imdurtAksug^ projected ^v in pn-paratioix Lm>t!y + it may lie meiitturned 
that Klsyon in bi.Hi Preeidwitiat addrese to the Ifflkniu Society^ exnphaM^ec tbe vaiu* of pipyrology 
. Jnuru , Stud.i xi_. ly£it, xi.vi-xlVii 

i limy ti'pti 1 Ei^rcj thw ap|Mt cmiiiee of Ehe maw It-ilian Egy plot jgi cal jniirmd At-y/^r^rj, ihc hiwt Eolniiit'' of 
wiiirdi j.-r nr>w romplefed. tfesi-ilp.-. nrticta oei Egyirti lo^v .oi-l ptpynili-^v it eonisin^ many very^ ufleftil 
JaAttttHA, such ivfl •. uiirtent bihHngnfepby, Hnt.h of ivs^nl mrree- inns t<3 pnblkherl |Ktjiyrt, and of re-edition^ 
■oni ndscelLmeout! Egyptologim! new.'?. Much to l*o welcomed fdm is tlm mmultiding doubler [wtrt of vol, vi 
of tbo J irhiuj&f I\ipyra*jur*;tiH ti$ Y with the wnwl admirivh^ toywwh of editloes by Wilgusw. In view of 
the preadnt diffitiilt cv-iidttloiiA In Germany l be further eontitiLtiULCu of thiti mvaluiibk periodical la 
rendereil ; i little uncertain : Imt it is tn be (mpe«f that the difliimlliea will bo suooftsi&lly eunncuiited* 

TEie new p^rt of the JrrAi> jmst meettoned c^atuliB most intcrestiTig article by Sciiudart oh the 
tityle of the latter^ of tlilltiiktb kitj.gM. Ite occaaion ia a study of P. f/aL i, ItRI t£, which bo regards* in 
view of its Htylc t w not proceeling from th«' ulmiimiry but buiing the uoxupodtiim of Pluhtdelphim himself, 
probably dicl4>tar1 ; and in coTint7xion with if. be ruuiimr.-, from tho poitit of view of style, hrat three either 
Mutant letters of PtoJjuJc-t|jbiis olid rhen other Miens fmlu kingn - L f the KeHenislic period. Be rcgardfii a 
few uf theni ^ the -.v.irk, ju whole or in part revision * if a secretary^ ilmft) t uf the kings!, oth+*r.H tvt pro- 
e^^ling from th+*. dmurwry, w rit-tm hy clerk* of vuiuiia dugrret of insi’ornplicLbnieuL At the he eives a 
hat of (uUut royal letter* of ibc Helkun^iLu puriod. zum Stile tielhmistueiier Kopi$$hriefe m 

J«A*i% vi, 334^-47. 

W. Otto I lob kil artidti in tbia sarnie number on the wntd rn the Semfieum texts ef the *ck>uil 
century n,c., wliiqb fie explafna m not u wlosJow in. the Apartment -i the Macedonian recluse Ptolemy but 
an fciudk'lice window ! probably in a dwelling argued bi the king), through whi^b the king received 
petitiom* etc. Vi»rti>im AnbjtHjfs gnawing out of this- : vro dkn^l. Aiming others the sealing of document* 
to imdtenliuiitu iElluij. on which there uro yune valuubb iTinurks Lkw Awlumtfitttdtr im Scrapmm M 
Memphis in JrwiAi'r, vi, 1-3-23, In another note Otto <ml thsl tho word* iruA^r and di’pm refer 

urit merely tn a gateway but to l p.-irt uf the pahtoft, mid **> tn the wmrt ^ tin- s«il, of government. lyS. the 
“ Buhlime P^rte f j. wv'ho^ ill JR™**, t.v* IGSl, 2£2-4_ Hefereni^ nmy abn be ijijiiJ-h ti# an 

1 SevlijWB of pabliuiLiiaELB nulMd in lln? pre&sni hibliugraphy ikTa Micniioc^l along wilh the psiblications to wbidl 
they reler. Only the ihdib importaufi reviews are ngUseiL 

Jouixl of Eg_vpk Arch, to. 
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Ksyptolcgicel article by Halim* tut tl» window «f ***«»<*, » ^ ^ 

W the point viewer art. ffet m *>«(«■? At* Brfm* «" «*" (fer£ “ B ' f r " fl 

Jiwm, InJwrf- flat mn J- ?**"> StaattMmmt^ 1L {IBIS-OJ, *l-QL 

The Imperial ntorlj* are the them* of i* Important article 1*y V\ MTO «• wliicL, for the fir* tin*, 
* la.1,1 down uleariT th« difireuw between the »• kin,la of rescript*, «™ rehwrtjftiMM#. l hc 

«r>iiiuinil by which the diflhrenjw in dcmonatwwd atu'l the treeing of the preeednre emptiyi-d in Mu* 
>-.fWb kind lead the author into much instructive dwuuasiai «f points " f ; 41,1,1 *** "‘“™ * ltldl ' 

will W found nf prat valu*. *« Kai*rf*dn f l'». in tv 0980). t -I* In thte cuuutlui. muy 

U- mention'd an article bv A. HTBEBW*KTia on an wai&bm .imtmniMc * rescript of Severe# and ..,m- 
I'.illii. It w« found indeed, not in Egypt, hut at Wogu. fdtyrfa) -u the site of the ■ vWr of W«! but 
tho db^neaon m.tv lie usuAil to tin' iiapyralogltf, not only fowii the iVinnal poM nf view hut «lw for the 
matter of the iwcriptieo if Stcfe.ww.ter in correct in regotUiog It <k7 a* rcferrine to the emit, tony**. 
Eiu Bakriiit dvr K<nttr and C'ttem iff* iWrifeyfite Ch%iiH* e^Ofur/^w m ^ tw, 

io 11 VtJiff A’fud'ifrt, Mi, L918, (-7. The inscription is hI.vj dealt with by A. C. Eooa /frssrytfo 
gfe-ri * ftireW/iir iwpw* rejwta.1* jfflfflowyae, S.S., *ltil Witt 371-7). Heforou^ tony ala- k* niade 
in thht t. < a review by E, Wbi*h of Preirigltch hmbrifi «>., «tqptep“™r..- ■ A& *WiWWeiff. til*. 


1918. 479-S)}. . ^ . , . M1 . . , - , 

In the third lOiU) volume of the lliluo Hindi detto &«ola Pap'rotogwa [Z-hr.) if an extremely im‘Ii.1 

i i'l'eutioii of material illuritmtinu the ethnography of Creccu-Reman Egypt It in * joint piece of work, 
divided.irnoiiif theurfWwwUwncnlblhiW*: IntrodttcUui.Cau«wsij Afrieitimd An.hifl, SI, D.stehsteiweu 
and itvi hkotv. j Orient, 0. AoOQiCt; Asift Minor, Cretins, MacediKiift, Thr,u:e, N. Volaju ; Illyrifl, Gnul, 
Italy Skrily. {lAinewlStT Conchwiun, CaHJehisI. Tlic whole «erw^ to give a very inriructivc c&iu|iMtttii 
nr the escruiinlijuiri motley of rntw Aini h.i«UHgci> eoUeriad in Egypt dnri.« the Hellenistic mid liunuui 
twriodo, and stinmUtf- zriloriuu in twuiy dinwttono. Bk*r*t* et*a$rafaeht m papm pnahytO. 

SosTut-nsttr hn« publiaheii .* very noteworthy nrtielcdh the eCunotoic undaoctnl poliry ..f the Ptolemies. 
He give* fa* ’i bmwmI iiiviiant <4 the primiiplcJ inf.wmiug that Hicy/md thenriu nutlitw »f the aystem 
Iku^I rill it, .Ltui tiien fldda daciJritlcins of thn details ftml disomiioiw of the. .;i i-ienoe in the forrn uf mites 
tm -■dnglt' poin ts. It U a l, timbre pictutv, a picture of what might well lie cnlled i. rfttd-afflwfie ^tute, that ho 
ilrawa ; and ihwlgli it ia (.OHsiblc that the edauia wre he» and them little emggemt.d—two semin tq feel 
ir, hh. Wtwined but noe» the leas evident dMIw of tie whole ajotem a «to.wdwBiie« of ths. «l«ulawa nf 
Man and f #11111 in the kirirgromnl!—there .an he no quurtimi as to tins itojurtflnce ..1 hi* urtinle, an 
importanca Am lo.th to ftcntortreft’o well-merited authority on economic mat tore md to his use of the 
invaluable unpublished material which will form port #f /’• TMt TO- TAo FomdutionM of Swinl >ml 
Reaiumi* Lit* <> &m* *■" Bdhmitie Timet, iu Jrntml, vi •, l&2i>), 181-78. 

•j*l i0 awuotnic uid goucml dwwy uf the Ronaan Empire, particularly the decay of HaUcuk culture, w 
the mihjcot ot an jntfreaftmg unidv, not iiitlced m> origtiml or giring w. deep ns tint junt incritioiHid, by 
Fa. Osittfii ijhe .Yiedirfiitug dtr MtmUUnAm Kdtvr i* jgifpicn, in Xe»tAM.f.± Kl. .1**, “-v anil 
SI.VI, HIS). *11 HI. This article wh* urijjuolly a lecture given to the “ Varan fur Klinwiaclie Alteriums- 
witeoOKilmft' nt Ulpii*. Another lecture on the .ouoif subject, but ah yet unpublished, in mentioned ixi 
it, 19W| «B)n having Inn given by V.ijupnW'Rtnxat the Fuivereith Popahre of Stodeua, 

G March. 1920. The title wivi /,u «™i dd mumto <**tnxi. 

In bi» bibliography of Creek luntofy hi the Y*Wort 1 1118*0, N. U. liavuiss mautoms (p. 108} an 
.irijclt |jy V, V, .Stev'v p n vi Lich seems lo 1 s l of sviuc ini|iufliiw, but, Wing In itussiiui, is inarwwibie to 
me, oil Luid temma in Egypt and -m thu duvelujuncnt of the ins mmilty granted to temples noth'? the 
Ptolemies. It in to Ik fiuinti ill the ^Stcnuri UuwtartiM A W w ft w y e I’tuttyafi'Aemf*, «erien of cW 
phRolt®, Jon., Ihts, l-et and July-Aug.. ltU7, 223-Q5- 

I,i-mums *j contributes to Jn;y/ui t* some of those fetters, aiustontly ilkuBtiteting eonu point or other 
of anehint hi*tory. of which m many* euunplws have apjw«n*d iu the rinrAw- /. /**??-, and other iwriwlicds. 
hi this c.Lso the V are oddmaoi lo C'aliferiui, who is the editor of tins now journal In the firet (pp. b-7; he 
wishes the luidertaking aiwest hhI prgcswfe to dinciuii two passages uf Arrian rerwriiig to ihe ffiuniktitei 
of AlcKamlriiL; ill ihesecuwi pp. 13T-»J ha deal* with a in the fetter uf the I’sflnd^Arista. 

TJiti wanwm impyreJo® only 111 hi fares itwtera tothr u>.4WKs of Fiofemy PhiUdripluL*. against the 
jelstup. *>*jH.rofTiu, III the hist in toller appear three letters (pp. fflfi-8) deaHng (lJ with O feqpstre fr 
ibgufetiu Iiitiviunienta, with speebd ntlhreuue to Lbs article Rtamhe ufa in the iSrtitff refereed to 

sb'iVK si with iwo QbtfeUan porwllris to the rekthms ei toting in Pagan timos between the Afo o ndri a n 
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luerdtnriTA mid Sample: Mi otr;i wid]-known mu in tbt fcjuiftliiiui of ApuUmie, “ m pupyrmn Mgypthuu... 
non ipimvcnt inipkeni, which he n>fem to the eutit.r;u*E l^l.wpeu vellum nn d papiTth, the L-itter 1 using rhe 
chuiiper Mui JiuwtAieiwrh T-litH. ;f ;anst k .teem* likely tu **?), is interesting, in Mnrtiil'n time 

Yellitto Hueni^ to have been regarded m the les* hunftttnibk dinteriid (nee, #.j/ r(! R !U .h'nde Tromfhmjn, 
In trod, tu Or* and La f_ 30). 

In ihti sphere of k*v, ua 11 * 1111 ], I lion* Hia-s 1>wn wuaiJewblir nativity 1 . A 11 Aitkin (nr rather a lecture* of 
Ei general uharuuctT by R dh Phani'esci,, no the importance of jMpymtNgy hi e he study of 1 cgrt-I history . Is 
not aeev^bb? to wl h t jw/dirc/oynr nri mr*ma dtgli tlurff di tfcviei 1 ^~h* 1 h£m& Milium, FigS Provvid, a 4 , 
! l f , (ft. L, £ See ,1 l p 40b, no. 7GT IjjLiiLlly inncrcs&iblp la an article by J. Cl Saber on tins 

development of legal formulae {Ite fmn*tamm on^wve, in TtjdtriiTifr wm 3010, i-Uh 

^ no. 240 > 

I 1 , JORS continuer. hut valuable diacu^icin *»eti Jmirmd^ vi+ 141,1 on the process®* of eircrutiou mud 
distraint ErrrifJt tr - ^ ?u iu J?_ Su l./tY , sl, 1010, 1-97,. The new instalment cuntum 

JSviit* inai# f ~riethviM*tr£el'u*iif m Further vecthuiS' are to follow. 

The diptych publinlir-1 i-. 'Jriudidl nm Jwirmd, vi„ 1341 has attmotad n good deal of attrition, mid 
Various suggestions lime Iteeu mode for the extension of the mysterious tl. r. r. 1 . e. k L 1 . *„ Articles 011 st 
have been published by iJ emus GViWii Uak-kiiritii-v:htL* DiptpfAun cum Juftr* UK?, in Z. S*i ," r -.sr. , al. 1019, 
iUS-0 f feit ip. lp. (’.r fiftFj/jjdui firotf, J nut fi7-jendoiu Ooawtiir "3 ; hy I’ Maroi (Un document*} 

hiltnffat di itfirda*' rfflff Btfittv ffrr^rvma^ t in T r U^O, 130-53; with commentary, largely 

onnt^raod with the question whether tho tucal ludbodtJr^ were competent lo ^rnnt n rufur for Kouluiw ; 

t&MCr, ■■/ rVi‘ r r.i- ria -.vjip/tijr/ 0rt6nf, j 4kiid by K i?UQ (£7n faf]'n 

io ttiidle datie* d?* /muR«, in ^4fl, i/- /j^rr^ 1929, -LU-ofi ; with h vultinblu eoiumen tiry, aijH the 

plnu^ible suggEatii-n tbien^duw *'t ^\^im *r -nv.^pfu 6rtri The tcit ia re- 

l^tihlkbedt w ithout et-mniout, iti AVc. Arc/d.. x .1919;„ 407-9. 

I' R. ItfiiSTilLEOSE kftn psiK■ IEi-thI #lo eEulfliriLta LLfticlo lUi the dkpiitrtd ipiiwtiori *lh to tlm 

in Greek and OrA^^BottuAlj Saw f for the most, tsar* devoted to nn attempted refutation of 
ilittcjii* \\pw" on the subject. Sulfa wjtponta Uhtu}#ikt htio->irim M-tC grtm, in Rttid. d. IL 

Ac?..,.di Butaa w AV. J fmy ft, iv (1910 sK>}, oT-LM. 

P, de FiAJfcxecr ditjvntDii mi Lu Lures ting iu-ttek to the question of tho datin in *>La dots run -1 
ddh r 11 flEi-i rk fi-j Wttf Ufa ^ (/i /bflfe maSvriats paptPol^ffie/^ ilt I ( 19 ^ 9 ), ^ 0 ^-S + 

A joint sjticle k c^irtrfhutad tn the iem# nuiubor of tha /, Pr^/d. dm piaieindiMcArn PmztMiur- 

foiwlm, by ft. Pujot, J. F ? ,\&TnC9 t F, PaiiNGTOOTip oud R Siteiwautz, cm nutablii itok- 

tuaJo texts rein tintu ic^wl pn.K e^rtsL They nutke ntmienn^ Hii^E^tioriH fur rmdiugH « t uoppleiuents. The 
FoIumeB duuk with .ini /', 7/of. R r 7^, /M^ T / > . J/o^dci/ti, P. ptitie m £5 only). An ATikk by li Tauuen- 
B0H£Att on Hie " proce^ n of St Paul Li tn Polieb atui not neecuHiblntu ihei in voL 1 ■ x:ii > the metuoipi 

of the Oiueow Acudcmy: 1, 4>>H, no, 797 iOoO ; tiur have I Wi ohk U> «ee ^ne by P. de 

FoANfUfloi cm the f'/A*x>paf ii *tnrfindit.t ■; /V h* Maria rfcff 111 oWirafid/ in Ecrtfti dadimli alia 

nwiitorm dt V. tSoalwuniy ftouui, 101^ p. 4o ; ^oe 1+ Sfitt). Tai eessc/eilag lots iilao a Polish 

•rtide on the doetiine of ot irJ^tiM in Ptolemaic low .4 ! mcuw iuomoira f as fthoce : t, 4110,, no. 798}. 

An ankle by J, b: Nabeb 011 the bVw ttse^ pApyrrddgicni evident*. Obttrtufht ^rw/iie /urv 

Rmruina. lAaay reicrjjofm t^twiaotht jial ?it£t in N,S^ XLvnt (lBt &j 3SMH. 

F. MaHoi, d propvi v r the dumment i>‘Luiu^ to Egyptian imtuiei pubHahed by Schubert /./m'W, 
VI, 132 f r j p imhlhlifti .a brief artielu on tilt Egy|itiou noi.iirbiic' < // stiiUtrialu -yi'rio w»mii/o mhc ^loi'r* Gi/^- 
in d c^y/jfidj, i, iflSffb 3a6-?ni 1'hm by JL A^isi on the hktory uf ihu uoLltIoU-, 'lulling In port wish 
the Gniec^j-Egyptbrj wcprld, in uinc-eeeQiUo to ino L'ttti!u£y dri itvffmfUQ #1 rila tform t. m'Na l&jidazwnty. in 
/fttv Jc>. fn/M., ix„ p. [i, 372, 1916 * see 1, 3fiGh 

P. in! Fbajtczsci divides ilu rirtkle to A land 02 h 0 “pigneratio [mellae ingenunor didonsaiLUg tho 
question whether it h n pledge of o free peewm or not. He takos up n middle position j tlie tnuxartctlnri, 
be conclude^, waa oat a rsbicthm to slovery, it bad an •'frito nrfi/«, 1'nt the ^toditeba of the pun^bo pledged 
was shivery cfp .nr^fo, The contract ws iu edlvt nu iuMnoeEneot of the ltu)>eriiil luw i oht the jile.lgin^ 
of free jsoieonH; it i?aa in fuel oue of the evoeioxw which led Jurdtiuiau in Jfof* 134 to forbid ^uut-ho to 
loce^kme doHe ci|KrE? doi figlL // / J . Irfndnrute tr'- 7 in Amffipt**, i 19^3), 71 

A prfljKHJ of /'. fJjy. I iti7 H, Solaeti, ui mi article inaotweible to me, dkeoatea the Jos i&trantnt jia 
uHiset«d hy liuTicy or aiilfiwy. Jut li^rtirsm t uualfalctimo* its Rend. /if. Lvmhardu iMDitu.v a. II B o 
(l&iaj, B M-m. {See Aifflplut, b 15-0, no. S3CL) 
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K. J?a 3ITESI diumbHeil t hn tori nils lugiil in wlifoh tin- word inAn.Vr y^.,,, ]■« With TCfori'ULV* l<‘ 

the nwtimeas, taoxnLy in papyri, nn-d dw+iLS'dimy «f them. *AXXq3tfypL*itt in j^fofoir.'r_ t v tv ■ 1&1H), 414 r A 
Ad interesting Article by Y, Ajla^uili-Kl della with certain legal tens an I\ Ca*r m j/tup, iil witli 
Bjwcijil refeninoe In llic light tknv throw cm the extent !■- whkh Jim hI .ind native custnuj muanLutkod ilwiW 
against tliu Imperial Llw. Apy&Whimr cb/ dtnitfo :• i" Egiita t in Aegyptu^ i ( IQ&Q}, £E ~36. 

Tb* quaaijuu of Irrigation has again tewlved some atteiatiom \\\ L. Wi^TftKJlAX^ continuing his 
work on this object (sec Journal, vi t J JO . puMIflhes bii airtid. of sosne iinpomuou on the raftmlng r.if the 
tt«fd as applied tu hud Ifomtlng uu■ tiukt *uch laud often i ■. v.- w liagli tiuw a* the rfnt < •§*■ mu¬ 

tinies higbutj M niiiintasri* that it was not iinM gated but linflowlcd Imni; it might pebbly lie arti family 
irrigated. The returns tif J.cf|«o^ist were therefore made- pot ru obtain nn obakuni'iit of r nation. but 
Wauise the Government wishut] in Lihiw of imy deviation fmm the nonnai Diethyl of irrismtuiu. TA* 
* Urn* undated I^inh 1 ' in Pfaitmak and lUma f in CUi**. PK\K t xv E20-37. 

A. U a E.D EltlNT in publkhing a very useful article on the dyk^ ounuK jrlmois., ete^ of ^nv^llmoiu* 
Egypt, in which he collect- thf evident^ on these subject^ IDiist rating the Tnrion» u.v.i Lpf the u:rtn> Two 
instalments liave already appeared, Tlo-wc note* will be itirataihU for ptifjUMB of handy referenoe. 
itifeaedb tut regime dellc argue st ?If Mgkto greenyrvm.nw t in I 19801,37-62, 1-80 210, Another 

urtieli! by the uainti *ch«hir JtaiL> with the various meanings uf the wjpJs flpytnw* and wri'l ^ 

uflpftw. Appnnli \ii ti\rmino£ofjiti &•.::■• >id(j i hi Uj Aegyirf ■ ■. L, 3' 1 17 -\ third tirticie 

of Calderini'g on the ttiwhiiHK for itri)pttidu is innctr^ hl t<> uto, Jffic^iiic ttettottff* i grm\ 

in EUntL 1st. Lambtirda (Milan), till [1D£0J P 020-31. [AqjyptKit,. I. 412, no, 85&.) 

An jirtieh* by SnsiDVTZErF with the titLi 1 ^uriikma T Lpww Rum, fttuxL, ^isl, 2b 33 , 

though it deals not wir.Jj K gyjo bat with two ni^:riptonis, l.ydia oisii Thr-u'ts r^tH.^dvely, may ho 

referred to here for it* general h^turiiaS iraj n■ r tikTu:e. The nr.-i. in&CTi pti im, which flv i ■■• ita the tbird 
coiitsiry, re-fen? to the mputrav u; i tin* -.- ■ -:i- 1 a*ie SQ2 ■ ri ,■ -t< y m, tL * iiippdenu-nl $m'pyupi&r 

RtuLuvtzefl' Eihonb the importance of this evidence fur tin t>w<lmfoii --r' in- new n^niitn _: -crnteTii, uaid :i- 
tlhaikatruo-f uffecbi on the ftotkiui Etnpir&. ft 1 a(sx,it t*-\ ishlinhi;^ wdt-h britf L’«Tn-r i k*^ f*. '■ . I ,} ~ 

fiefiinipg to reams La;. Btdl r dv la fioe* NtaL det Autufuairei dt Ffam&i lUIS, 122-4, Thtte articles by 
CiLtitRISil on inilLktrv inaitui-fi ahj i ijaduuhsu lilu to toe, /itft 'hth' jujwuijh U Etjittu n in lune^iji Milan . 
xv 19] 6), 3 m 3 [also refers to P. fj,ry. L'.i tetitra di an ritiwtr ■ f tut m*tn . i fli .1 mit\\ dt;ffu & rgt hit, 

in fox SoTffBuhi (Alihin), n (l&Idi, 176C tft*arnigwn mi&an? coaRg i 7 in Cm*/, t 

1919 f 3D0-1S, (For nil thme see ,1 cgupt t, EiO. no*. 212-4.1 
In the sphere of nmiiismiitiLAi mil iiu^tnhkgy there area munl»>r of jartlutw tn hi rty uMS^i. A„ Sr:;he 
I i s l h I - -I ‘ !: | iiri ■■-•'!! ill v active. <>ne etnborate turtiirle liciluvottu to the I’tr^esnaic and pre FtolenuiL'-’ currv icy, 
dealing,. After ad iiitMiiidJoD on tiuiney among primitive pui>ple^ gpmfTwlly p with money in Egypt befom 
tin: ^tuLinJuninii contjutaL, itii the Puileiuak lutiucLury :-i ■ h • r sin J , oeaHiv l- t !■■-,[.-■. with Plntern^se mauey 
in Demotic texts, rise retiitione l.u Kwi**a thu Idu^uiiician .nod Ptoltmuii mmn'Lruy nysEumi, rlt\ Cir&4i*xit*iL* 
tid* ft 1 1 ■ UJ r , r, 'i> ihttir ■- W ill /it?. ltuL di .Yumim* r * 2 Sn in,, jn i 1920 ■ 7- 1 In the 

ernipMj of llii - article 1 1 ■ 82^. -.tu th hw* i . i ant i thar a rt ic I e of hi - nasi ■ u i t* r & iga r 5 n J. i tin g to 11 lo 
mi tiling of jmlil mnlur PhiliLiiclplm?; in the A ti? d"lF Id i* u : ■ F^rj«irj t bill be giver- Dearer refemt]co T md 
the I'eo.’iil iLUtiil.c-r- ■ 4 tlatjarta A fit .; j l- ■ I. aboe&Kibtft l-i mo, Tun- ceiaihlc nl-u ui'u two oLlmr articles of Ui*_ 
ono on Byrnnrino coinage {Jlwutia *dzxnttijnt, m Rend, hi it. Lw7th. % uil, 1920. 896-333 : ws? A '(fry--i' r, l t JIB, 
no. 93B.«, and ou& qd tho ooinsge eummt. hi Egypt between Clmiriiuu II and Oouatiiitiiin (Ktuvn* 

ft&fuiTfin, wi miefa imperial# t-imlamt in Egiftv ifo t^audw II u Corttuttim, referred to in JegyptuM, i f 416, 
no. \m, ^ u 3lAL «. V t vnl 16 Itt20; pjt 95-114% qo. _MAS K a i,e. ,lforo. dL /f. «/. -Vopofi i). 

KuptT^CDOt. in a review of i J . Ojry, m, h^ somfi Vidnablu remnrfcn ftp variimi tnLnikjxiatie ipicatsons T rL l : 
^ J p on tljR nsukoidng by i uy run Li in the fourth eentiiry. Myriiuhs- are, he my-% equJvslenL to denarii, evioi 
wlietc thk i* not ei]iresBtMl; 2, on the '■ LJenarksim' 1 in t]ie fourth oaotnry, in thM hs* roekons from 
P f><¥, 1430 the vuluu of tins peuiLil of gold. Then Ini yhe-s ll&ts of .sueetH^iva valnt^, ^howiqg the at&uly 
full in the eiuhauge value "1 the denartiLf*; 3, uii j\ Oxy. 14Il t mferrlng m the puTrucvl nf the l ifinkerH 
to afrutq.t Urn LuiperUd miBBge. fjic/j Had rift, N.F.„ n 1 .1&LJ^; , 313-6. He also reviewa : .Yarn. 

ZriXP'hr^ |y|M, 216-31 V ledehanti'n FQrmhungrv [see .four nut, vr, 137), which in reviewed beeideti by K H. 
WELfiriSAtiM i Pert. Pb.iL HtscAp XiiVlil, 191b. 776-81*. J. Ll. Milne Iul-^ [ntUlrihE"] m nrticle on The flAop* 
of the Raman Mint of dkmmdfdft [Joam. Stud,, vtt p 1018 T pu.bL 1&20, IM-76J, 

Turning now to metrok^y, I may not* thut J. Q. Nawer hj*.> I'ondudcd the metro]ogi'.- 4 il secticin of kiu 
OhiKmairmiffilae, siRiiig the evident# «-f ptj^ri ■--> liefotu. He adds iiottii itikd Lurmitirun? for part-. 3 and 2, 
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n topographical indri. & turn tfumam, vxi. Ik mtfiiurm gvnmbtu, Part tertia, hi 

Wnrwmgn*\ si.Vll 191'* . 4ill U. HltoBfe write** 'in the Ptnlumjim juni pre-Ptolemaic mimmrea [Afitarr 
* pt fit'kitMifidif. in i f I93Q, lfi9—@Ri mill on the AlcsHiidrlun EiniHHiainp-^ of Roman and 

Byzmitln* «Uy* Mbnr* uUmndri** ddP tU\ rttmina * IdmtifM, ML, 31b—Mi 

PaxisitULlfi, in mi article iiafc nocfiaible to ujo s liiL-4 ifiseui^l the lutlhi^k of [kLymait hv bank credit* in 
T^mimui Egyph Hu slum ZateurigtH itti a>ul Agypten, in Jmttm. XUI 1018 b Na. 1. (Sec 

dtfft/pttu , l T £5H P no, 

W. L W^nmu&M, in & short (article uu the «fcrDfinlpj^\ of t In- mign of Pry boa, liras i\ Oxy, xn ? I4u9 
JLS u l"n»f that the cleaning of th* canals by ProboB vv* while he wan tLmpemr and after 

A -k iTH, probably, no Lop nalh 1 liuM, in 3SO-L He ihsit* idw wit fa the date of hi* iiceeflmoQ, which his 
|iluis*ft mute tinu? during July, 3Ti>, The Papyri und the Vhrvnolvgj of the Heigh of th# Empenrr frybau, in 

i. laso, 207-301* 

Cuming now t4. \he wuhjt-ct nf religion, I may nolo flnrt * lecture muMnssibb? to mes by G. Fjjiisa 
on Egyptian mligiPtL, I do tmt know how fir thm m of interest to this- i^pyriil.jgiiit a* -nick JU 
a^/r aww ill 3rd fwsc.; K*e i*228. W. Sttfrm.eaoa,in an uddiLLuti to am article am 

the cemetery of the suem] oewv Isiuhkiws wi 1 Aphroditu|- liit p oat tltui the tnvKtoruuut ertr, fEr^n; nf 

P#L 3S8 is Tmt, n-i WUcken in Lis mviow in the JjmSiV *ae belu w ^ipl plni* U T $ *y= tV^v, u thir praLsud 
isiie, hipt t|te sicrtci fiOK Th* x der /r^i/i^hvi run in Os-ieutuf. 

Iitt'i'■ ! f ■*■ i*;. r isill i92t>1, 'i- K 

In an intenrsiio^ -u-tude on the rclotions of Endunts of GaMm with Esiypt 11, M fi,\ |iti^ ten the 
liiati-s-T. of i Irut-eo - ICqrptTAr- ^jncretiarn. He show.-s. retry iv-nviihnu.^ly, from Orphic s-shli-i^, that the- mneh- 
dinpntM Tj-poynivi' in Phitnn*li'.s tuicTnint,. fk hid. h| Hi,, 333 b-l\ i>f whot Kntloxu^ rytatos eonomtifiiF 

the AttiEudr d the EgyptirLTk itrimte tewudB winn, is tLo tnar rr-jutin^. Eitito# dt Cfad* <it FEgyffr, 
in jKifr. -jffl / p /oV,, irn 1919 , 

The duuflse ■ -f Pbdemj Pbiki-|KtU>r ooneurmng Oar tnyntaw of Uionyaiis Jmrmad, vi t 133 U 
ilhjiinsRti by RothiiO-, who holil^ thui it- objtsct was neither, aid ^hnkirt hehl, to «mftiinte ann 
orLluJos: doctrine of the a Hysterics nor, accordmg to Reatzeiialcdti'B view, cq rpgnlate in *m lulsv Ln j wi Lheti>r 
^iiirit the secret m-uitH, but to o^miza the "clergy Lind [ierh. i ijr% to n^iriK- the title.- of priratr sacietnjirie^. 
The i#p«r kdytii- he regards tin the esj.hiauLtii m and tr.nlition of the ritea celebmled I a l , L Hy ji/urticuLtr 
waiLoluitry. Cn edit df Pio&mf* Phduptfjor rgtatif >rpi euftfl de DionyBot^ m C.-IL d# tAt\ d, Lt»:r. % ID19 n 
^37 43L The Alossm-iri^n milts of Alexander the Grmt and riotoi- arv dealt with by A. < In fin 

article inutfnnihk tome !./ Mrs**mlriui di Ah&ametro e TolwmtQ Hq&trr 9 in hii- Siudt dt AntfiAk^ 
ftwn, I HI see Bays is in fhr IVrrrj 9V/ S ]9di4J p p. lil). 

L- FauLHAscn darokw sui in^wirhint article t. ■ the subject of the UMli in t.hr- p&nmotfdvi of tbq 
Ghrfe^ian ii under lJedu.% d0nling with ly>th Titewy ^nnroea ami jMipyrh He Lulii- itkat the ordar in 
rtacriJii^e to the god* w.l-i gerna*b not confined to read ortfittpected Ctirkthii]^ .uni tluit ehi" HMlt um 

to iie rcgiLTded^ from tlae f irm^l point of riew h ^ returns to she offwiLtla ,md r whm pnovhEud with the .rtsjmrHt 
tefltimony* n>. certificate^ N Cipfei-attfeto.’ Ho deols with other jarnvhi^iH wt»l1 Egypt. Do? AM' (V 

f 'hrme^^Tfd^mi 4 dm Eaimt* Dretu^ in Z. f. A' /th, ThroL, Xtill \ E9I9'i. 439-68, fll7-3l3t An urticlo, 
Lnneo^d.ile to pm, by G r < ntoixi un V. Loud, v, UtfiM ap|t\n?ntly dii^iiBBeg Elm editor^ >jnen r whethm* tlic 
WTiter of that Jotter tiui ho St Anthony. Cut* httero aptoffm/a di & Ant<m£&: qhate f^ in Scutda Cuftid&ia 
'if a Erin}, Mimrh, St7-3fX iSoo Ji?ijy^#4«r p T f Safi, no. 1(8.) 

Several Article dual wifii mwi lw uimtlier ii^pH j t of nocial life in Egypt, i hin by It R.\PERUAon?n 
dualling with }\ fhy + IT, pp, 39 h itUiOCtnrtibUf to me (Hixtptbcr. Wint. Ahtd^ cnxxxvtr t 1918, no. 3, 
1-14tl : -.1 dc^ui, i, 40ft, ik!?. 7^ &**; h ( ^ontribnlo oEln studiu dei codtmni |n>j- -birl dfcfl' 4Ltitii:htt4 W| 
0. Mahro hftH ptibliBhfld an article on the piyoholngy of the ancient l^yptiim^ nuiinly \m&*[ on a study 
at thu E^keletons he lias cxAinineth Sidlo rielf antim j Etfitto, in A to d. ft Aemd di Torino l v 

• aKIl-M CalDeuisi’h ImiugumT lecture for 1918-30, now puli-Mird but iimccx^shlu hi me, wa>- 

de voted to the qneai.iun nf lidwnvr in iirimco-Riitnati Kgypt, Jxpetti t prohiumi dd huxjm wawdo * documenti 
tetimtrf del pup&i Mlluii i, FagRtb Ifrivr^lUA. S n . Pp. ^u. 'Sec i, In another in.Hxessiljle 

article A. CaaffttLi i.H^t ileib with the position 4>f woiauEi iia lUtutcitd by acuie recently dimi^rod papyri. 
ii« don Hif fji iriawri papiri rmml&mrRte *»/if rti in EjiUo, in I r ita t petuitrv (Klbui), ijl ■ I8ls>b 343 8. 
T. UflA-Hbl collect^ with H. imu disensiui], the references in jfcapyri to the SLibjoeti of mnsic, daneio^ aiul tlao 
mitnc^ l/auicd, Jfj/nj^r* ■ Damn veemdo » dtKMi-ieuti tfre*.'0'Ctfi£{ 7 in Hludi d. Se. Pnp. w in T J17-35. 

Th. RiiiSiCADa dfcmtL^s&i the Germanic montlonuil In Uiu Otttmooti jiubliilatd lay S^anlwrt (m 
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Journal. VI, 133). CV sewfire germaittt fl*M7 itertfe d» XU, in JUto &■ AMtiMmel, iiil ' 1990), 

O, JIlTLLI*3f] adds ja Butfc* dii . _, . * _1 v,- 

W. WeistuikuER, in u liner mite, deniw that C^IHttiwhto *« war librarian, qptoA n recent «™* >> 
SU*kr of the view that lie m Gt*M Kattmudk* itt <U» deanwlrimteh™ BtWtfhthn**, m Hrrt. Ph ft 

Irf*t^**rephy, reference tn~v be made to J. CUo«*6 «*> ncrf fehif d* S«ed,tML 
Imt. fr, dVtrcLrrr., *vn. 13*1,1 CO-19; vra^CWnu-; ix. Ut'ornltit Zwm; s. Let llant **; m. A^muv;. 

(j SllVlA, in mi irunreating tirticle, restore* (bo for »* the scilsu g'“»' the tw>i ant imrTUM prt» 1 °™ |:J 
in PSI. |KfL mnlriny ninny rulliable remark* on the Akhiutm papyrusamiaiiklitmititid metlimU yein‘ni j. 
und on the recknui nil of'the iirLuha ami the navfoon « (**<fo*. So/a* Erumple* ><i 19 ■•.-••l Anlhnivtte, m 
l/ei'meitAuntt, XUJ 11930), 106-14, 

One or two iinicli* ilfiidiug with [tdaeogrepliieBliirwHtioJis wt now to I"' noticed. 

O Tum-»mx hM imhilihed a iwoflii note m the iWtwtod pirat,rnpk*i «f lltenur papyri. M» 
collect* fwsimii* of 33 install.^ -if all petodfi and #****» them The ptt^mpkm ..swum in the /Wr 
pauvnM, lint ia not frequent in the Ptolemaic pMv4, It is most common m the mcmhI wntury of our. 
leaVao in the third, mure frequent In the fourth, rare later. fit ■* tmtod that one occur* in the British 
Muscon. ™mri of DinecoriiBB “pmstas" (rirth cent.).] fti'^ci ont.ne inpapiri letter, m 

A'lwptm, I i Uirti-, 324 7. WuctES dbrnuses the auliamption of the lluliimw {k-ipyriis, He jx'tolfl uut 
that * n w*s the end uf the original subscription; the rest was added (by the sniuc bitHw) Utor. I lew* cij 
i, M onJhiMl u.,t. a cKiiiiniil, mimW: " 28th lwfc' which is the third >a the Philipp**. Dir Hub* dptioti 
da ill Mcnm, LV, 334-8. An important article by T. W. Aluw mh.im-w a new theory 

to tlw origin »f tlie lriinn-HCide hnnd of reUum MSS. Pplntlug out eerfein difierenwi- fiw the mmawide 
cursive lunula Been, *.<?-, in the Aphreditopnj.yri of the Arul. perti-1, hcanigge*** thnt it M>t«l not from 
thjvt tTiw «f hand, but fomi a cnicuuttil and slightly diilhrent ty,» of curatve- H„ finds its ptw* of origin 
id tits Studiuiu- The nbortnge of juLpywimlw 1 to the Arab conquest may, he suggest* iiAte l>een. one reason 
for tire mijJCT^eftfhin of the uneial by tlic tninureuh. hand. Somn of his stotetnents unit atsuinenfo fire r *pcu^ 
to question hut the article jo, > whole in eartainly doserving of Very Mrioo* couwdcnition. Th Origin «/ 
rA- iW- Hand, m Jv«m. U iff. A 1920), 1-1* A. OnoawASjr, who is engaged on «n 

iTutHiruiii volume of “pretwMl*- of Liie Amh period, imblishee an trtld*, in which the pnAlem of the 
pmtocoi is r"fernsd to, on the question as to the -. .vemment rmmupdy of the nunufiicture of pupyrus. I!-.' 
hulda that there was a govenuueut monopoly in later times, the J«n*we of tin- protocoll«ng to irwkc one 
* licet iu ofteh roll uousabit and thus iucreast the sale of papyrnn. Dit /'.jpyni^r-jiywr^ tilt 
■n Bet. tl. FonrAJitif./ 0*ten Orient in TfiVn, nr il alPi, 3-1A Aii artidu by A . C, Allot ei4obk_n 1,11 lIjl: 
protocol, with reference to the eompaniiivtfy legible K|icciiiieii of the Byzantine |>*Ertod publisbin! In P. Coir. 
Xutp. li’ ftpjwrentlv oat the later <n»< in vnl. nth in iiwcctsriUe to tun Protabli, In Z. <1. deutucft. Ver. 
f, Sehriftu- jp. jWfi tor,-] a 19, 97-107. It is rtriewni in Bed. Ph 7. IIW,., XL , liiSOi, 363, by W.Wais- 
B ma CJ i l «nd in ltt *h.f, EL Phil., xxim (IDSOh 148-9, by K. PnEiaesDAsa. 

yeverd articles In.lung to the sphere- of Uito^rspliy. A. C.v^TwimoSl odteeto from tim i^l-yri msunceN 
illiutUntiug, if puasible, tire u bb, siae, Ktd material or Vriricme kinds of vases mid siiuilar vesscU A further 
y—A-i_L., r | s t-j fullnw later \ the present one incltidw infl/jc, Xscdrij, X^ctdoi. irrdpnn, pfotAij. 

VantrOmti alia waradatu.--' Set ran' «tw*wfo » pipin’ <jr*:a*g* f, in iWndl J. Be. pip., in, 13|S IA 
k IueuI djj«iisfies, first, the occurretiM of y or x in the oblique cases -f ISiApef, nwsunl, the gender of 
tl,e word fl) y in the regular and only form in the PtoWnuc i«ri.-l, x appeal* hut is lesi wrnumii in the 
Soman, y .done offsara in By cuitiitepapy i Yet Pbrynidiu, »ya that x »« the ..rehalu form. Probably, 
therefore, * ™ Attic, y hilongml to the The emergence of x in the lioiimii period iwrbaps indicate 

di.ikctxl iiwnimaiatioiL i The acndur ntguhirly feminine but twice masciiliiie, f*scnwrfoi» fto- 

tnidP - . . ■>< term in* papiri, u, .U l (1399). 222-4. By way of supplement to 

Preiri^a^ article .m wipy** (uce J'sunid vi, 141), E. Mkvkb cites in enufinnation of hi* eaplimatoon an 
;—■— ; tl ths Sew TessUmeut link xii, 1 > and some otliar tuonmne .nVPTOS, “ H irtichaftigfbuttle, 
in lUnnee la 1930, 109-2); lull A, A IT questions the correctness of hie eipEnnation in thn*; of the cu>cs 
adduce.! (AW, emn«d mlTOS, “ Ttfawhifitsdawk? M‘L 334-B> K. Fa. VV. ScanHuT cmUiiume 

Journal, rp l+l) hh JJ« grbdiitdxm I'd- . dr* -iw Agyptah a study of proper .. - which occur in 

papyri {Bert. Phil Work., ixxvm , HUB, SuG-li, 1973-80), J. Mmr*T pihliahca huh wrtvs, containing 
nothing very fiorel r oti gmmiuiitical andtinguiatieparaUris to the New Toamment in P- V.r,t. iiv. Pidzfiffi 
front the S™ Papyri-, iti The Expetitur, & S., sw 11830), 138—ti 
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B. Laum III un imlslinhiMl oo important ortfdle an the AlrnfAinfaitte ^ad Byzantine of aocGnttlntioui 

giving the tm in results of ft thesis wbkih received the pMni uf the Berlin Academy hue which Lhe diffivultieg 
or thotftu* lutvv prevented him from publishing in full Hu iiiatog gperiai use of popyri. JtauWnVarftt 
P</.^ri titfiP-Mt A1t*tij *■ ■ g ....■ , in PArm, N.f\. r.mtm (tBS0) p 1-34 Another mteraiing 

article on UNSCfituiiiion m mho hy C_ 51, Knight on the change from the .iLeknt pitch] to the modem 
i>Lre&> -ux:ont. She os^i, mf*r a/in, ihr .viilmine of papyri, fitar jurtielo fit very ufjoful; but ahe k hardly 
juatiiigd in imng the dotifn^itin *4 * atid tu (alike in arevotujUed ami urinramtunted ^.■UaVilii^j ,l proof of 
Htreso accent, and ohe shindd not spunk of the Cup tie protutMatigti in the Ptolemaic period. J7 m * 7i u 
from (lie Awdettt fo the Itwlem Greek Ante'nf, in Junru. of mi, mv m&h 51 - 71 . 

A, tiAliBERJNi and 1L 0. Mondesi have published a very full and elaborate bibliography of lulinn work 
in the sphere of Egyptology and papyrology It- ig an excellent. pieoe of work ; but it La perlwp* doubtful 
whether pl heliograph v of this kind, confined to one country and including many item* now obsolete by 
t3m mere J.kjiMs or tiim\ i-.nv* Ih- r.f sufficient practical utility to justify fully the immeiLso labour that must 
Ilkvg \hh*t\ expanded oei it. Rfitscsjxtf deyf* itudt itidiatn i it e di p^pir*do^in f in Sbidi d, Sc, Pap. r 

HI, 15G-34L F >1 ah ul Lan published aumc addition to this ligi drawn from juristic literature \Addiii*mi 
h&tioffmjkk* di tHuridini* in A i, 19S0, 383—41) ; IAlpehith,, d propM of it, dlHctu^vs 

the biatary und pr&oyl condition of papyndogy and Egyptology in Italy, itpj waling for more attention 
to these subjects- (Gti iHifyxamtnti di unit Aih in Alunm Antolopm, ev t IQ£t), 344-5 2 ; *rtd 
C. Baebagalu^ in mi ll. rtiefc tftacc^hle tip no>, also seeing to digeusa t.liin liibliography, thotigh 1 may he 
miatakta in referringlikartrclts to it (t'n iimuitiva ddla acuata pfipirahgk»t niihuktat r in JT-uora Riv, Star-, 
n. PdK r [17: bw Aegypfttt, i t 15 7 r no. 37'. Cumxnim dkcu.wssea the future of |iapymli.Pgr In Italy in 
o letrtorB, separately publiahed, whieh I Lavu nut been aide to see. Per Pimmm ddfa papindmm i% 
Italia* Milaijo t 13111. (Sefi i, 117, no r Ti!.) 

The Hew jjCEk3ilit.-al Aty^.:-~u In pEihlitbijig, :t- I have already mcntintH^| p Ihds of re±^nt etu’nietioDH to 
jiapyrurt testa. The ftr-ir Hat in E t -4 the eorrcctEmia being laken fnun Oertel'n JMurpie and 

Meyer 1 * Grighto?.*• Oll pp. 371-i 1 - 4 the ^Eiine [H'riodihal apjH-.*ra l list of recent re-editiinj '. i Jreek 

papyri, refeiTiiig in thin asm to Meyer a JuntHKh* Bupyri and soinn republicnitismft in l^iUil's P. Buml. 
Both tiitef leutunB of _1 -tfitptai Lfill he i>f very ^rear utility tu pnpynilugiata. In the Milan Stud* ■ Hi, N£>- 
ft5} Vitelli publisher u ntitni^r "i ^rrectiniis and aiMMonjs to P£I. iv and v P mnit.ting, however, with .i 
few eiceptions, the Zeno papyri. Many of these oorrections are due to i iti-ufril, others to JougtmL 

Ii. rem^iine U* notJen suuh review? as have nor already lieen referral re. P. (by. x-xii are reviewed bv 
W Fi v-;11 Pfitpyraf oyi* ‘A - 7, ."xrwJ, ^ ,i >.■ ,'r^^jp in ih .-■■ ■. ■ d drr f\n eth J7 ■■ Mr*i-A t* u rht. w L fr^, m + i ls h nf, 

Pt miffjai rmtfi r. j\ (re*, .-r. /7 ■ A^juc,, tl V, !!+ S * *S * -i ill I a m i | IjC K I- M . I .-.l/il / , vj, tl 4 • 3 P. U.ri*. 

x ciloTkc 1 -y Lp a \lp E■ r^!■// *AncA -. /. a'o r- HVr^r , in, 47-J— 83), 11 B -.hj. jl troci Att* r I. 

1930* £37-40}, and IdBKjxnKR (i?r# P £$$1^ b 37EM^ L) ; ft Ojry. iu by -I[gijgcex] (ibid.) fi. R^pt:n 

(Papyriafumimt i f^rkyn \h\yn, in TYdwjfvt / / 7 if. + n. J.5£“tJi n and Bcteitge.ijgl 1 ! i t 

2 |D-3) , p r flyl. it by U'lists eh ■ Krit. Vx&tdjahrMehr* /. On, a. fteakim&j LiV, 03-7Oj and WlLOtt_s AerL 
f. Fnp„ FJ P 371 80}; PS|« DJ and iv hy WeSuek {Ytertrijahw .v-. .■'. ffta a* R^ht^x., i.tv, 72-81); FSL 
m-¥ by Whckes (ArcA. /.Pa/A, v^ 3BCMf>f): F^L iv *od v by W esselts Jaftrb.. ]. n^jy, 

20w-lR). i ■ irreexionu for FS1. V are noted by CirenfrIiL (fiSItrj IF^F, 18tH-3. p, fi] j hihI 5 L .Vi max, 
5*3 fore the appeamur^ (if FSL vr, puhLkLed a prclimlimrj not ire of ihat vohimo (Utt mwwo prmrimo 
uolitw di pupiri *Ml*t >■ ■»’/■ v ft -r . tj in .Uu*/}<?"■>. r, 65-70), P T fWr. hi is reviewed by Lkwald 

:Z. XLIh E330, 310-id) ; f J , Aanif, t by rhn &mn* Hid, and WlLCKES Arch. f. Pap., vr, Hi 7) ; 

/ J . Itumh. I hy Lew ALP iVrrfef/dAr^r. / AW. >G ill, 473-^3); P, Fhir. lit by U'ILl’HEM 

! An A. I Ptip rv Tb -13&4W] and «. lty, 73-5 h P. fuwf 

IT by Wlllken (J/ ftyh VL - J! " k ,r| d alt four part* hy H. FLeheh f^V'cini 7 %tmkr a f Fil t nx, 1^)8, 
47-5) ; P. Jfrw, i by Wiuijlex f, P**p, r vj, SIU 3 - Mcveris TWff by the hntm Uhul, 

403-5) and Vitelli Ai-yyiAv*, 1 , 101-3} ; P, AV'.-7 by WiiCMIl .Jr- A. L %i r 43^-7), A. Stein w hateil 

:' Ik '£?*£&*: xxx vii e, 1920. 538-000), K. Fh. W. Sckmttjt /h>^, PA if, IbnL, ixiTin, 1918, 

33^45), and V. AIiaNgiu Ruiz: f A iyupiu*, i + 377-8£] ; the Priwi-JtHichtii^Gafahihy Lehcjuler i liter. £yypt. T 
I, 'liftl | rhiutniuiu’s P. <tradetttck~ hy U"iLi KW 1 .Ia-A, / Pup,, vi. 305-0 : / J . JVWCl I and it by the 
samn (jM| 408-12); Avroman doriHii^nts by the same (z£nf. h MMt)}; Fheisigke^ V r -^ r 1 by th* 

aAinn ffriv/,, 4i’ij ; publifntiims of isolated papyd in perj-’jdical^ do., by Meyer, Scbuhart, aud SchiWiviner, 
by the same (itnd. r 308-7, 412-15. 367-Q* : th^ Milxta Studi 1 and 11 by Wez^geh {Krit ViffidjtiAr^rAy f 
fi a *M* u, LEV, 1018, 81-6 ; pnrl>, 13, 14, tmii 17 u£ the Sb*d, t PaL u. Pap. by W rmttw (4r(A. f. 
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PafK, vi, 415-6), and Martin* pubtfeatitm of n iuii>jTib from Mend*-' in |*iH 1< by ' | alLJEJunlI i 

1. £49-50) ainl MkaTTIF (flee, fay}*.. i, if Mi), 0 

Ofm*BWgnlyb« ««i MtWlfc Ulmer's Arm* ramoiWetareviflWwl hy N. H. BattH* If. .1*. - "* 

im355-64), 11, 1. Bell «, ®£-J), Odllart .t.t.t nw^lblc t« mo: niforrol f> 'ii .^W w '< 

r 126, no. 216, 0» /frr. f.Vfc, Lin, 1919, HR-Wi, -uul H. BTeisaUU] fin *»• lm * H 

ft*. .1«SA., 8- V, VoL 1,1616, 2G4. but tide Mb***» to ton Um.tk r : *«. x, 
fll.V to tin- • ; Sdiutatti »l/Uni« % F. Zvmzii »•■"»./ | l1 /' * ' 4 ‘' U T* 1 

A. Kteis Lit. ZtHiiuIhl', Wis, 1»K 814-3, aiMC, K. Ftt. Vi. Bcmnhr (>r/ / J A.f. IFnM.. a.«mo, l,U8. 

1235-6., Mill Galozusi .l-Kyfto* i. <>i»wFb by M. Ot'jiEU | 

nxvrn, IGI&. Mo-62 and P, de F**koi.jcj ( 4*w f ' CJf ’ 3 - ly -"- 543 ■ |,r,,!:_1 S fol - Alitit y "* 

II. Batin (AW. TVuhr.f.nL.r u, i9to, 47-$}; v. DBdfeP* /V by WtWPtS ,.JnA../. / 

VI 443-1 i and A. SmnrwxsTEH (ft**, <*f d at, clmxi. I9I«, i Cnnlthwiton • Ms »««*• 

and n» «t» (MR AwMf, «, I i». I.y W. WnMiMii (Mrf. »'«*„ esavih, 1616, W*J>. «»J *J“ 

p.nner by F. Zuocua , »*«*. f. Kb*. **«■, 1610 . JOI 3 ; WdntofeVn At* f ft 

by ItofflcEIS (Ztf, sfriWM., lux. 1910, , *nd Knave's (jWiuLkHrt tfef Am. («*.*d‘». (*»« *' r1wr " nf - 

n *— ' W... -w ® <*> - Hum 

j Jwwrtfii L 217-si , if 0. Custom, O. Fmcaarell mid A. Barium by Qtmiam •.**•«" <>■ s - f *l‘ ' U1 * 
345 _ 7 a „l of J. a. MimltMibv.l. M. YotttU ibid., 346:.- The wBU-known mnd ntJ^ *4*ka-n. A. t JenH-ua, 
died, «m I hoar fiom Pn-f. Wenger, in the eyring of LWI0 et Yienn, mi hfa ( ieei “ wltt 

has „hw left TiibJngcii for Jtno, his pbee *t the former \*m jf tiltm, by Vi. \S fellXB- 1 to T rof. 
H^tnvtoHi; tfarougb Mr F. LL QriffiUi, the fo»o«W ‘•want of ilw- dw»th <'{ dU,lUl ® J wh, ‘ B ] u ; . 
>n!iol«r: “ 1 have jn»t vecavtsi tins »iid nows of the dw*Lh af iinothar »*lntl4r hi the ^otaiim i 1 |JvtruJey- 
I'n^r. M M CflVOOTOV. He Wto known an one tif the Ijcs* -todatit- of i imtk nnti Homan Bgyi’ T llc 

eoDtribnted two krge works mu the eeowwiiehirtory of Egypt In i-rwk und ..... * CU 

into r kt Aaioty of ™ vA<«i^ th* B&wth mnartMei ami tht &ow‘ 1. f'f'V 1 " 

Sum Vm mu. IS) .«»*« ”» »/ „i(,«rjf.™l 

history at K-xmi, on the Yelp. In IDI8, when the Bcilehevtkx *wnp.«J Ka/on, he Ami «• T m 
Sihuriiv. lU*r,- Lo pen^iod in 1024'. cither killed by the Bolshevik* nr fcuui M natural dvfttti l LU’ed by m 

hardships of life under the Bolshevik regiine. ’ , ,. . , 

I ha« already mentioned the fo.mdltion „t Heidelberg of » Popynisinstilut ^ ike i>wl ion m 
Pukhoke I hoar from 1W. to that a H intorisdn- AhtoUmig do= IiiHtittiis fiir P«®yrt»huiidfl « 
Munich has now I wen ednWMmd. One impil of Otto’s has nearly fo»«h«J « "'wk a* the .mporUint aod 
jromitmg Siii.joet of bnul#irttd*Jt i» <di*» SgW*", and urn n.hnr one on GVuv h. Tnaptt >m Mfautti- 
viktii Jgyptnn* 
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Ln tfiv Ea;-t fti Miographv vt, 4 foil. I g&vn Aonie account- of the tjcnifcu find (Urtictag published 

m thin ymm VMn tu 1919 limhlgivfc which deftlf with Ovvek mspriptiutwdk-tivuirtl in Egypt In the present 
Bib!iijgeapliv I attempt to bring tilt ttmpfi L dnwn te tlit> okfcw of including in it ones nr two item* 
iiiiuKtrlentlv omitted from my prcviium -ummajy, Tluil my n^umt to complete I dare ihjI vhdin under 
pn^ent tiinunistjiiiu^ which hiiuluf the tpuiwnirt^iou of fu reign look- and [leriiNjicaU ibw uu[ linen-rtniiip 
Hud I msi*t leave it tu future Bibliographies to nuke gp>*I t| u > abortitfmiitiga ■ .f the present 

To the full and vuliuddn disttiigglon of the Ru-man army in Egypt published by J. Ltsyujiqn H,Utrnt& 
rmiwiinf tFEffypte $ Auguste d J)md/£m i iia Mernotrat tie Flint, fr'ran^w* du Voire, xxi), And ably reviewed 
by 1 L L Bunt, i ei this Mnaruat ivi F 3*2 fotLg jlei appeitdii i* added; containing forty-five iiiscriptmuH nf the 
!*■ ioimi period which art of uiteresi for the hhtory of that aroiy hut 4tro not included in eaaijy accesaiblu 
oofleetinne, Attention inity lib** In- cotJud to u ruvitiw T by J. OejfolUs oi the Egyj itiau section of the Ancient 
(rrfii i'll iAt B n't if A J/ir pit m i Part IT iJflrifif folk) 

In the rtH*ont.fy issued fajuduidti of I ho BnUrtiu tie ht Ard^tlayi^ur dAU^indri^ ■ [V n ,1, Xo, 17) 

tlie editor. E FSaEC!L , rA + makijH st- vfiylI ijoiitrihitmiin to epigruphicaJ aid uiimtemMk: studio, m udriiLloQ to 
a vury full review of U^-ipucr"* JtboviiMimitiuowl b.-.-k (ju 2-Y1 full), A hi*ini of JJg^drhm caina uf thu 
imperial pirisnU nuiny of them bearing Greek k-;uiula. is dostriLvd anil atiaiysftd; they extend from the 
reign. of Y^|iasftitn to that of GuDiunu-^ reaching their niiiiamnni frequency under AEcximder Sevoru-H 
folL) k An interretiu" epitaph of the AjHiAfidrian monk Th^jwmpttiB, italcd &I0 a.d. + \n thn eiydimt 
evtAnt example of ite daee and throw* fresh tight on ilia convents of the Em niton (179 foil), while from 
Anftkir rdraapii&'i the Aln^ucutrifen Hiiucuiu him lioqpnmi ji dedication >r?t leji by two brothers inrtp 
limA^uij'rv (Energrit-L^ 11;- cur j5hinUf^r/f K^tiiTrurpLij -dtlifir I J nr 111.' tfrijr 1 tvenn^rw i tBH foil.:. 

The rjther imtripriocLs from l-nwtr Kgrpt. .lo- f-’v. in tminbor wtid *if alight intenwt The Metropolitan 
AliL4*-um In Svw York hoa ftapiimt. mw) E. R[oiUH«^n] paUlish^l Bull, Mrtr. j:iv, 171 folk), a 

harm of Ik-rmh-Ubj, b^LniLij the iciitcriptitu HPOAOTOC, whidh w\ui fouod id Benhn nod may 1-c 

ultriEinttkJ to the a^riod ocntniy- of inirr-hL Nimfbwli inaciilSKvJ a-tfilfiL* from the GraflOO-Jewish OetlHtary 
of Tell el Yebiidlyah have been paljlished hy ll Vl ^ihsar { Jnnufcw tin JSkrrwc:^ Xl^ iil6 folL), ’rlLi±y romdst 
of reirtan^iW siahs of limestone, uawiJEy io tins foFtn of m .galikxl nuo *: i\uvv uf them are dotal icj the reign 
of August ink. and ;e ts prolubJe tlnn the majority of the rcmiuiuier si^d belong to the hmim The 

hra’I: jej r?!■ n [■ f i mi of Lho Mi , jrLtH 1 howeTfir^ a iuetriniul epitaph in three elegiacs omqikfte, bcarr? the date LWA, 
whieh must refer to the bfty-fniirth year nf the long reign of Ptolemy Buergel IL A. Plas&ast has 
puhli.-dR-d Bull. Cmt. XL, 357 Ml noto un the nnnak kMcrlptions mud the Rhodiiiti bn^phora- 

hnudjfib found by J. GEIdat iunong thr niiEj.n L-f tii« Etonuui nutjhMi id Sheikh Zonede T eumeting ond 
restoring the teita rw* by th*? discototer « Aiuuiht* du Settle se T xv r |5 folk}. 

Turning to MidiII i Ej^ypl, we nmy note n iiflh instalment -■!' (j. Lnrkiivin-: : h epigrapbicuJ arttek^. -rii 
GiattwRouiriJi Egypt ■ J nuclei d# S«rrie* r ns. Z7 f'dl.j, in which tins writer diritaisMia an ;■■ testing group 
of lioeiiinvnL-H ntulnr the gauerol title of " I ERA AZYAA dn F&yvum.* Ws now pneleven st.oJfH^ 
connihndg eight diffurdnt inscrijitir-ns, recordbg the grant of the privileges of ueriAl^ by the Podi-mie* to 
t h c Synagogue uf T^ukkip^d^ and to ttimrpTft- it Atbrihhs Magdola, Thsadelphin and Euhemort.L Thnsa 
whiting to Lcruti toped la and Athribih up|wor in iMTl'EsiiF.isotE^ Or. pr, Inmtr* nL 7^1 : that fmm 
MogiiaLa b u Lib imj^lUkhmi In the piWHeut pirtklu- Uuvu di^uimd *1 TtR^ielphJu, {Batn Hunt) 
in 1917 JUid trjLii>i|Hirted to the Cairo Miiai-qtu, tin- publiHhc«J for the hr^t tin to: two i-f them giv^e-tpim 
of the dame teit, wt up it! tin* aoiurtiMry **f I -in S4fflhjf|«is enrW ici 93 R.O, the third, jpvd u furtlinr copy 
of n iincfiuient p jitrrnoly ktiown in two example^ from the tempk of ruepherce^ dated tow-mfsi the irlnay cjf 
R-C* Itnprov^d versions an? giveu of the twu d^vMQ-Enacriptiont from Euhemeria i K n^r Bemitb of 

Jourm of Egypt. A rob. tit. 
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MARCUS N. TUD 


.mo of which, vnrv faultily paldbhed in l!Hi, the mMag pardon W raowtfly been hr the 

Serrirt- „f Annndtica. IirtMafiadd* (*>/. *7 F»U. *niie taluaUff remarks on thin gimp nf texts mi 
the right* h*qW m U» piWJ^-f Arefck, andon the policy which tm&rky tfc* VAmd Mwil >y the 
Ptofeaia on the N.irfunte «f Ihc Fayunn The uomitfoua at ThowJdpfaja alto breiight to light two 
copiw, r.«e » Rightly nUmMU «reian of the ether. of r. test it. whkh a T Jraajn, who held the irita? 
ut KTtmi#wqjmJa in 150/43 n.<^ dndkated fchu portal (Hid door nf the gymnasium ta Unmies «nd I (mL-ta 
•yf.iU OH foil, l A dedication to tire same divinities hv an epkehit*, dated prelnibiy In has aeon 

acquired by the Cairo Museum mrthn«tim at Madina .l-Fi .yUm and in all likdili.^1 from the umi. 

hltli {iliUL 04). . , ■ * *■ 

\ .Itort emijffo from one of the cotnnmn of the “tomb uf PsWtu" *t Tuirnb kn, raised an interesting 
ttD ,l .lifltodt prehW It fe .signed by QrenMl, Edgar and L*IW>™ to the third century IXC.. while 
(kfleniachetf un the other hand date* th- monument, uti the strength of it* hieroglyphic inscriptiouB, to 
thcccrij mrt ,.fttre Ibnuai. period ^md, vt, £91: for the tomb of Fbt-wiria.tf Jw* 

Tke Grt^k graffiti nf flip Mumm^tiicin, or temple of texhm l t at AlydtiS hare taA publwlud bj 
}. PtjtuRisn and <}. LirtgTiiE in a sumptuous Ytilume entitled L>x Ufnjht^i One* <iu 
<i Ah‘(^ (Helper Levmult, Nancy end Feris, 10»f. Tim wisdom of ireirictlng a Irak of this nature hi an 
r'JMoti J>’ f«.<v of 280 numbered copies tuny well bn questioned, hut tire work itself has l**n •• 'ffiirl >"U lu 
U, eiiHiii.li.rv manner, which reflects the highest credit on aoto and publlshcm dike. In u m end 
careful Introduction the history of the Meuunmio.i, tin? onwhw of Harupia ami Ucs, the nature of the 
('ycsmyai and the previam jmbtkfttiora of the gntjiti ire dtacueaed. Tim BTL jpwJ* themnelvre, very 
,ja,ivof then, pmri.uwly unpublished or published only partially or iuctuwetly, are Ulmtrated by fm^iniil^ 
in the test or bv the ten |ilulcs in hcltogjiivura which enrich the Tolumu. nnd iim ucctimjanieil by un 
adsqnatc eunolHy. while dim attention has been pdd to tbit iudfcpeHWil'Ja adjunct of a wort nf this 
kind, dw Indnr, a ghuw at whiob certtt to bring out the v ide range of interest opened out by these 
ilocimHsnte, owning us tltey do a period of well nigh * millennium, , t t . 

The fruit* of the kings at Thebos have yielded an oven larger mimljer nf yntfitt, and in w ititerestmg 
article :C.mptm ™<?u* .bwrf. i^r.. VtSO, HIT tt-It i J BaOWi th. work of wtriiur in 

ootiying and publishing them and forecasts as imminent the i^ue of .1 whim* conUumiig no fewer than 
ilnfi wob insertpUons. While tualdng nn itteraiit r» niagprat*. their imi«fLance, h« l^iuta out sums; of 
«bo wavs hi win cJl coDsidemWa^slue att.ichc, t» 6h«* rndtand wwfflriid momoriala left by visitor* to the 
tuittWr.y. in tanking clear to u» the mtcreat eicitiHl by the tyritujtt, the vast area fnwn which tonnate 
and tmdcni were attrented te them, their cotupanitivi! popularity mid their candition m thu lireck and 
R.,m»u gwrioh, iud ii> fbnnshlng us with the miutus, natimiaiities nad prufossums of m largv a mite bar of 
visitera. Among these were included in the Roman pwiod tw dtlrem vt distant Mmanlllm .J. Hhu-et 
in .VraMn W Tnwtujr <hi Ocm/frh fmnftrt* d' lit fyrie, 3 — i> jtineirr, 181ft: Pari“, ( liELtiij.fi-<u, quoted in 
ffer £t J«r kxii SO). W. Fdlgerff pn.poaes to eimmd 0 metried ciiltapb, recently diawvured at Thebes 
rtiid publirili"t.i by T. Befenrii • Jttr, Ef. Or* xivim H Wl .* iM* *W« l T «b!tit«tfng ti ytr for ,>c 
In line & [Un&n&tyn&i alth^ &4), 

At this isii.it the present Bibliography shuulri, strictly Hpcaking. remdi its comIubIoo } 1 cauuut, 
however, refrein freu. iwntfemng twn article* which nuike use Incidentally of opignq.hltol evidence 
t<. tltrow light upon Egyptian history and cull. Ln iiis inveitigiiticti of the rchitious h-tniHiii (mjsLU 
and &ypt betwiwl* 40h ami 312.1 n.c. Stopbfafitp*, t, UUU, dl3 foil., -17> P. * 'l'" tjl ' dwumwfc. 
.i tregiiicut uf an Attic doctw [LU. u m=LG\ 11 .« m, rf. lly .i which is of cotudiliwaUe 

imiiwrteiice for tho ciirouclogy cif tire reign nf the Egyptian king Taebo*, and aba. on inwn|itiru( from 
UvIaivi HLcku-Hill. 133- LVjttpsb&hge^ %ffep" 3 * 1 -rnJalivt tr. Mojussnlliift. ^ periixlical 

’l. 1910,81 fr.ILl contain* an interesting m.-cuunt by P. Ruu.h-.‘ 1 uf the ^Hictuarlisjof thu Kgyptitm diviniiiesi 
at Doha, and Eretria wiiich Imre b«n recently mcavated and bare, UitU by their mobiteutuni] remains 
m A by their epigraphies) teats threw, some light n^u the worehip of thus* dmmtuii id Ureek 
lamia. A recently publixhed iumiripthm from Maouduuje aflfards Lhu flnrt evldunee for I ho cult of Horua 
tUrpocvatee iti that area (HeJwof Jfioaui, mil, HC fulh). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professob Peet sends ub the following account of the general results of e ho first few 
weeks of the Society's ex«vatioii& at El-A mar na : 

"The site chu&eii for the SocietyV excavations LhbtseaAun is that know ti h* Egypt-n logics 
ai TeJJ El-Aimirna. Kan- lie the ruins of the city of Akhetaton, built about the year 
137 0 KO. by Mile of the most remarkable character who ever sat upon the throne of Egypt* 
Amenophb IV or, as he afterwards renamed himself Akhemuen. This king at an early date 
in his reign, and piububly whan still little more than a buy* gave himself up entirely tn the 
monotheistic worship of the Sun's Disk or Aten a deity which had already in the previous 
reign risen t - a position of great importance in the Egyptian state. Deserting Thebes and 
its temple* the young king moved his capital downstream to Akhetaten where he founded 
his now city, and lived, deviled to the worship of the Disk, for about II ve.ar^ regardle^ 
of threatening storms abroad and at homo* 

,F It is this city which the Egypt Exploratinn Society is now laying bare, and it is now 
onee more possible to walk about the streets of Akhctaten send to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of its houses The typical house stand* in a jp&djmtA■enclosure. It is built of mud- 
brick, and its ravins aiv roofed with wood and reeda, supported where necessary tiy columns 
of wood set Hi EUmn bases. In the centre of the house wjib the Central Hall whose walk, 
standing higher than those of the surrounding rooms enabled the room to be lighted bv a 
kind of clerestory: In this hull is jihvjiya found a flat stone tank, possibly used fur washing 
before itimk, and draining off into a vase of prttery or stone. In or near the centre of the 
mom is a large open bnizier of pottery in which arc still to he seen the ashes of the fire 
used for wanning the room, or, loss likely, lbr cooking the dents, Upening into the Central 
Hull are two long rooms, one on the North and mid on the West, each of which seems to 
luiviL- hud a broad low window in its outer wall whinb turned the mom into a kind of half 
iijno] loggia. East -nr South of the Central Hi i'll there l 1 - usually m sluirrjm\ half of brick, 
half of wood, which led up from the interior of the house to the roof. Other apartments 
indude women’e quarters, men's quarters* and a bathroom containing a Atone Iiabh similar 
to, but not to bo confused with the tank in the i entral Hall. In tlu- ntere moms remains id' 
the win*; and oil jars to? still te» be found, oftsMi marked in Ink with the name and quality 
of their contents* One householder had certainly had things more valuable to conceal, for 
he had built a email bricked pit under the brick floor of his Central ITn.ll. At the time 
when the town came to be deserted he had taken up this bricks of Isis door* broken up tho 
securely plastered stone lid of the pit and removed bis fcrauuirv, evidently in considerable 
haste, for he dropped n scarab of lapis lazuli with gold set ting on the floor beside the ph. 

14 The garden contains a great well, granaries, stabler, a cooking place with pottery ovens, 
a siinmkcr-huijAe, i.md often the remains of trees. Everywhere ore truces uf the gaiety and 
brightness which acoxn f.o have chari icterizud the worship of the £un r & Disk and it- 
devoLees. The living rooms were coated with brightly painted plaster, and each day brings 
to light dozens of fragments of charming blue^ghne finger rings, of aimdete, heads, and 
daintily designed colon ns I tiles. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


“ Noe the least interesting among the finds are Mtnuaii pottery, Impartial probably from 
Rhodes* and a tablet written in Cuneiform, perhaps a stray member of the great hoard uf 
diploma Lit documents found here mure than thirty years agu. 

Photographs of the tablet nUmbsl to m Professor Peel's lost sentence have reached the 
British mid it is pronounced by the authorities there to be written in Assyrian 

and not in Babylonian, It consists of a list of different kinds of woods* mA is of high 
pal neograph ivol importance. 

A* regards other excavations, report has reached us of the disem-i rv at Her el-Bahri by 
the New York expedition uf a wonderfully line Eleventh Dynasty i-iarimpbagUH belonging 
to a princess named Menthotpe. This resembles one found on rho siaue site by the Egypt 
Exploration Society, but is full of inscriptions. Inside it wan a fine wooden coffim At the 
Tumba of the Kings Lin! Carnarvon lots been working, bat as yet without resulk Pmlktimr 
Petrie and his assistants have been bray at Lublin. Gurob and Hrmkleopolw Magim. On 
the last-named site a systematic investigation of the cemetery is in progress and remains 
of some important tomb* uf the Viziers Pra^hetpc and Ids son Rafbotpe [temp. llmm-ssea 11) 
have been found. 

An exhibition uf Ancient Egyptian Art. to be up-lied at the end uf April or at the 
beginning of May, hm been mranged by die (Vumiittee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in curt)unction with oar Shirty, anil it is hoped Lu bring fcogfcther there the finest specimens 
of old Egyptian handicraft existing in this country outride ihe British Museum. The 
magnificent collectsntia .if End Carnarvon and Bev, Wm. Mufigragur are to lie largely 
represented, ami valuable promises of help have been received from uimjy other quarters. 
The owners of jmrticalarly beautiful specimens, who would be willing to have them 
exhibited, are requested to communicate immediately with the Secretary of the Burlington 
Fine Art- Chib, 17, Suvile Row, W. 1. The Exhibition will be open to all members of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. 

The library of the Society bus been doubled in size by a very munificent gift on the 
part of Sir Herbert Thompson. His presentation consists of a collection of ninny hundreds 
of volumes, urn nog them complete sets of must of the trtorc important Egyptological 
periodicals, as well as many rare and valuable atchaeoli^iinl and philological works, besides 
a handsome mahogany bookcase* The making of n ainbc&taloguc has conirnciimt, and 
when this is complete step will immediately bo taken to undo the Library available to 
Member*. Mr F. W. Pertival hits accepted the post uf Hoil Librarian, am I apjieote t.o all 
who are interested for offers of additional books. 

Six lectures have already been given by the S<ki iet.y tn the present season, and have 
more than maintained their previous popularity; indeed, on one occariun at least, Members 
arriving at the bast moment were unable U* obtain seam in the rumple tely filled morn 
placed at mir disposal by the Royal Society. The sabjoets and dates uf the meetings wav 
sia foil owe: Oct 2Nth, Mr P. E. Newberry ou 44 Tell elAumrmi the pn^deeessora uE 
Akbenaten and the influence of Thebes and Heliopolis on Lhe art and religion of the 
Heretic City"; Nov* 25111, Prat G. Ellku Smith on “The royal mummied’; Iter. 18th f 
Mr A. JL Blackman im "The Position uf Women in the Ancient Egyptian Priesthood". 
Jan, 20th 1&2J, Dr H. R. Hall on " Egypt and the Outer World in the Tell el-A mania 
period" j Feb, 23rd, Prof 0. G. Sdigman on w Ancient Egyptian survivals in Modem 
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kfiTpt. ; Mur. ATth» Mr H, Idris Beil un 11 Helbni$ra in Egypt*" Looting ahead, we 
anticipate u mmt intorestiiig lecture on April 27th from the well-known AflBjriologist 
Prof, & Lniigdon, who bus promise I to address tus on “The early ehmtiolfjgjr oF Smner 
and Egypt ami rind lari ties of Lheir cnltufc." 

After cnuaidemble delay, the volume on Babthish By Mr G. A. tt idnwright i to whom 
our nmgmL illation* on his uppmutment aa Inspector -General of t he Sen-ice of Antiquities 
for Upper Egypt.!) has now been issued, and can be obtained an application to the Secretary, 
It contiiitiH 4i very careful account nl" the important cemeteries excavated on that site in 
1914, and is ill ns t rated by twenty-five Plates in photograph and line. The publisher] price 
is 42 a p the price to Members being 28 *. 

It. is with sincere regret,, which will bo shared by id I who arc interested in Egyptology * 
tliat wo record the death of Dr Jesse Haworth, who fins been a very good friend and patron 
In ith to nur Society and to Egyptology- g;enenilJy. Born in 1^35, his active inti-vest, in the 
science dews not mom to have teen awakened until 18ft(h when Mra Da worth and himself 
made a tour up the Kile as far as the Second Cataract. To prepare themselves for this 
tsnnr they had rend Mias Am el in Edward* fecmiiting book A Thousand Miles up iltt r J Vile, 
anil a few years later began their close friendship with th- gifted authoress. At her 
instigation Mr Haworth bought and presented to the Brit it-] a Muxeotn the chair, chessboard 
and cheasmcTi that had belonged to Queen thiLshejisuL From IHN7 ilatts Sir Bawortlds 
intimacy with Professor Petrie, to whose epoch• making excavations he was for nine years a 
Imgr subscriber. Id 1891 he bi-caim n onhaeriber to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which 
ho also assisted by large arid genemns doiiutiuiis from time to time In I9l2 r tie gave a 
[urge donation to the Manchester Museum lor building purposes and helped to fotu*d the 
Egyptian collation at this Museum by presenting the share of the Egyptian antiquities 
winch be had received in return for his support of Prof. Petrie a oxcamtmm. This Museum 
has benefited further by a gift of £19 T 0Q0 in 1919 and another of £30^009 bequeathi-fl lathe 
same Institution under the terms of his will In 1913, Mr Hu worth received from Manchester 
University Lhe degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his services to the cause of" 
learning- 

professor RostovtKcfF communicates the ^td nows that Boris fumed, weakened by 
stnrViitinn. died in Pelrogmd in the apring or sniumer of 1920* Bonn about 1870. Tuiueff 
studied first in Petrograd and litter under Professor Emran in Berlin. After his return to 
Russia, he was appointed Professor of Ancient History (Classical East) iu the University 
afPetragrail, and when the Qntemsithflff collection wjih purchased by the State, wiils made 
Keeper of the Egyptian collection in the Museum of Classical Art in Moscow. In 1918 be 
wm* dieted a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences A devout member of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and a specialist in its history, Turaeff sat in the representative 
Council for electing the Patriarch and for cflnstdering the introduction -T reforms Htx 
large private collection of Egyptian antiquities he intended to beqiuvith to the Hl*cow 
M useum. Contributions from his pen are printed in the Jonrmf for 1917 m d 1918, 

At the sale of antiquities at Solhebyd on Dec. G—7 last there was not much uf Interest 
from the -triatly Egyptological (joint of view. The mmi important object imm Egypt wn$ 
the Mujr Bryce ivory diptych f 12 L I4>l r of the VUth century AJX, caubunibg intercessory 
prayers and commemuraiiunB of saints for the use «f the deacon during the Anaphora of 
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tlic Htnrpr Home ftccoiint of this, which vm acqiiiiwi fur the British M use mu, tisiv 

btbiiti given by Mr W« E. Crum in fW. Stic. HibL Arch- JtSX, «n5—2fiS, SXSI, No. 241 
in die saJc-oitnlogue was an Eighteenth Dynasty stela of gtw*i workmanship belonging to 

the r*) _ „ lie 0 j th? Gold lands of Atrttih ” I the word 41 A mUir " 

mvwl 4311 k a & 0 1 _ 

is erased) named " MinmaM, son of ^=7 '"' j lJiJ Jfs&se»y, rt The father Imre 

the same title, which is not mentioned in Professor Reisner's admirable account of the 
Viceroys of Ethiopia in Journal, VI. There it is shown l,pj>. 7H—JJy that the title “ bwrwtr 
(Imy-r) of the Quid Land* of Atnih>" was home by mvorai viceroys from the reign i>f 
Amenophia III onwards; there is at present nothing to indicate whether the title on the 
stela was identical with the better-known title, whether it was that of an nfticm] sub¬ 
ordinate to the Viceroy, or whether it referred to other gold-mines than those of Nubia, 
e.g. those in the desert of Coptos. 

In reference to Professor Sayre's criticisms \ Journal. ri. 211C) of Dr Albright’s article on 
Menes mid S arum-Sin, Mr Ernesi S. Thomas writes from the Resident, Csdre, ns follows: 
Professor Save* in the lost mini her of the Journal remarks "The Egyptians like the rest of 
the ancient Oriental world obtained their copper from Sinai, Cyprus. and the Taurus 
Mountain* and n«t from Kush." And again, 1 Tin: Egyptians derived their mnluchite from 
the Sinai tic Peninsula and not from Ku*h.” I ctuinot lie quite sure that Frefiswur Sayre 
means to imply that there is no copper elsewhere in the ueighbourin«vi of Egypt in 
workable quantities, and thaL there is no copper ore in Knslo At any rate it may be worth 
noting that copper on* (silicate) Occam c* tenni volv in die Wady ^Afaki, east of KidMn 
nt Ahskiel, and this was worked in ancient times. The neighbdarhr "I Ifas not, been 
thorough I v searched for indication of Ancient Egyptian work upon the beds, but they 
appear to haw been exploited bv the Arabs nnd liniiiaiis. It is hardly ooneeivable that, 
the pioneer miners in the Wady e Aluki should have neglected these sources of copper, 
especially us the hill slopes (an Mr A, H. Hooker states, who knows the Widy well) are 
dvwl peacock blue with the ore. Breasteh, Records, lit, 274, refers to copper from the 
(iiais Lund in a Ra unhide inscription but there is nothing to determine which of the 
many Gods Lands is meant. The feet remain* that there are no recorded reierencea to 
copper as a tribute from Kush, 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

?h- Life or the A (lift of the South IIIId Worth, KumarTa, IhtughiS Cjf tit Situ Bute/tefuiitt. ,) Pageant of 
t'tmrt Lifr in fjfd Etjypt in the early X YUM Hyoatiy, Beemutricleii fron the MtmtmimU. A Chapter 
■h Egyptian Bittary in /Jr.mmde Form. By Teqescr UkaV. fauibridre: W. Huife .aud Sun* Ltd 
1UB0. 8wo, jijt, 

Any contributimi to tim history of * |«riod mi full of interest as it t* uf obscurity—tba early Kightofititb 
Dynasty—is a welo.uiu addition to our knuwkslgc. We hove such * coutribuliuii «ffi.poiJ in the book wnw 
lefotuu* by Mr Fcrouoe Grey, uud u» bis tuiiue hits tint been previuiwly known in Egyptology, vn mitfft 
tJ “ W® ** '*wl «n4 Qurnuiw his work in the light of the claim. lie nukes for it in' the IntfticlimUon. 
lie hits cu«t tin: thane into the form of 4 drum#. And as the whule purpose d the work is to visualise the 
individuality of 4 f«w personage-s, perhaps be toidd not have achieved his object in a better wav. 

It is mmiiferily nut within nnr province In tlii t Journal to criticise the ttnunatio or atthtic merits of the 
wurk, but rather to sue of wbitt mnteriiilr. dm lutW hjuiniUiitt himself mu I to wlmt use ho Inm put them. 
The Egyptologist is naturally nverse from iwy popular trifling with hie eriencc, umj not without good 
nvwou, for ancient. Ejgypfc lute too often supplied die motive, this stage and (he background for many 
ludicrous efforts tiy persons wholly ignorant uf, and quite incapable of uiidersLitsiiiug, the nul moaning of 
Ktiypiijui aniliAoology, through lack of finst-hiuid information. Hr Cray L- wliolly oempt frniu this 
stricture, for be 1ms used his material* ably nm| welt aod admits that la- Inti » . . r ked hard, altlumgh he iU- 
not tell us whether 1m lum studied the hmgunge and Uveed Id* dramu upon his owii interpretation «f the 
U-iL-i, or whether hr hue used and digested the twwlationa ,,f other*. If the former is the he must Ui 
eongmtulated upua Ilia results as having thoroughly entered into the spirit of tbo texts but if the hitter, 
whilst admitting that a*tutu judgment has l*son manifested, we think that more precise Maknowledgement 
is due to the echolsm to whose muMrchea he is bdeht.vd than the very scanty hlhtiognijihy can convoy. 
Be this u* it may, the author, or hi' prompter, has .ulhered usy el.^aly to the sense and, us far os we 
Westerners can pndm it, to the psychology of the tests, and has imparted a thnmiigldy Egyirti.n flavour 
t« the whole |irocIiictiorL 

TLurts In one \>omt l4i which ulu*yjr attuintiuiL might. have been pal±| T and thm i* njttft&iidfttiira, T’L^ 
vcitkl question of iha thuiscriptEon of proper iuuiu'n 1j:i- evolved twitim* system^ Lot to ijlhjo «if thiuri d*w% 
tlio .ntthcFT axnusteiitiy adhere. For ilw jiriorsipal figure In tin- dram* the old canvijotiomkl sjadUliu 
HritohqjNLit iH Hard, hnt sido by md* with This we have, to t oka u few iimtaiicea* Tabntinod», Eliiioi, Versus 
Osvri, RP.-l, V'rihniiL^j Yiunoun mid YainoTiiihotrfni. Wo thus Hava n ^ries of hvh-iil* diephtyin^ n ui^tun; 

■ ■f tht ir3m^lhsiniajs T old eouveistioniLh uud ^hxIpth irsogeaL ifomtjver, them i* no wornuit 

whikterer for a pnithotif Y in tLu mum uf Anti and im rotn^und^ iL s ^ CWform, Cnptio and tttwk 
oqni-ntlcntB tditiw. The Author is ot imiltm.- hixi to fuDnw whatever nymi&u [je hut whikl ha \\ax 

wtwfy skewed sudi tfeirbaritlia as ThMmm aini Au^irli^t^m ho bcLn intnNlfl^od uuvnUfm qidto a* ( 

ooEieortsng, Me might with profit have consulted tbc ahAptar ori pro^r nomoa coTitril'iite*! Ux ilr Oanilnnr 
te tho Tftjwgraphi&d Catetojptt of the Priiwte Tt>m&* of TMm. 

The hiatorml fiwts m to the ramtsuil rektion*hIjfw of ih* three Tutiluiu^icfcw nm\ tho gmn rpi^iui, ,l H fur 
iW s-AtJ^r them, cir>? LngciiiousJy w-irkud mt f ulthough the now t&fuAl]j aoccptod tntorpmitjvt^n, ^ 

jV'nHailatcd hy Pn.f,, Brct-LHiod In Lin /fiiitay k rej^:Ud. We oaiLDOt bnjp thinking that tbo ull their hnu not 
u lb wed hujliriFEitly for the fnu:r tlmi hnvr nu hitinjjiie tdognphy of the qpsan to guMo 14 .% Wt tmlv 
niwriplJoiiN eoui'hnJ in the pmnpofu And iimw-fioticmreiJ term* wbuteh^ entli ane«>L-dbg VhimuAi eatwAt 

U* oonvey to pwtt'rity tljni he wjus sti! kings anil iho nii^t virti]oia.> uf mm. Hetetafmtfc was 

no nioJri medest Lbnu loir aui! wkQet we have abiizidjuit midence ili.it hut rtiigri w r .‘ift a rPThUirlrAblo 

uuGi tt i$ cliffluEiit At times to avoid the cundcmen tloiL Ltiin whj? doe* noi *j mtieh to thu i|utoji"r. own 
poweiTj. m to hat aliiUtj T tike Wsflium I of flciEmMjjr t to Mirrouud hcreelf with mjmljlo luun, W* win not 
h^Jji thinkingthat theduuAoto of Tutfimoeisj til an Mr Gmy pmeenta it, h ^.unowliiiL bv wkat 
we know nf hi^ Liter cui-ser. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tlio gmienxl nnwiannat of tin *ti*ry in eip.^I iind jiociLmtn nud fin jlil+ 3 i ■ -r 1 9 ■ x -\ -! proat aLli-mUm to 

the setting lL iul has ekverly introduced much Linntemj^nin- cuHtoin jhuS litarMLun» Thu* t hi hiv* ujii^ uf 
tliH If unis Fjifiyma Jim *tmg to the queen by the twpm; Lhe story of the Shipwrecked Sailor in rurttl Lo thn 
little prmceaa to wik away ib* of 4 long sail on t.ho river,, and ubrowbure the wise Hawn of Ftslihotjrc 

are appropriately quoted—and ridiculed. 

Mr <t|tvY4 duviiift* if not roibtrtlniLing nuy tiling utrw tn our kunwkrijgv of hbe period, him -it Imar, the 
merit of {ire^nting tm with a f-y nr>|wlj>of dm pdodpttl .-banu-toTO of the time in ft iiond fnrro, which cannot 
knit mutate independent enquiry by iwho rire auftckiitly mtefrjiLpil to rtiirk the Hiibjeci n»L fi-r 
fehernncl™* Moreovuy lliia took ta an btdicatku tka Egyptology lin* if.iiin-d iw hjj nr region to her mnV.- 
a new and onthusiaritie tkvokc, who hiu nhown hi* c^pUnlily to do tlmrcHigh work, 

IV'AftKJIS E UaWAO^ t 

Prtpjyri: ErHurumf ruN C-Vh-rWeii mr tu rif/r /^ipjrw^VfipiV, fit PiUL 

AL ijuvriL Bur!In: WaUtumfib LH^ Pp iad-3fi0. 

The Mtab-thlu - if lbk oKmllmt work well express a Lm iui turn mid object Whi L t*c-ui MIUoU in M* 
Jbjrtioti of IjLh iitid Wilck^u's Vruwlzitg# ma( CAr*tt*»nttifi£r cfor Lk, whole'fr Id of 

byjat [imL-b. ii lit i intcwi-Honinii Egypt in one part, whir, collecting tho illuvtmtite text*, with turief intro 
dnciinTiH and onnmientariE^ it] another, Moyer give* i summary cmuajui-ctTis of the subject in which ujv 
namrpunited, >\a oncA*iun dirmraitK the terta n*qd to jiluHtnite huj iwint*. The object of the viifnim- K <§» 
Ite tEXplaliiA In Mb [jrtjfrLi^, to introduce to the juristic si do of jwfgrcdqgy JmtU j mists uuricquiiiiiTcil with 
thic [.ukpyn jLtid 11 ji• general fttodeiit uf hintory or jibiJolQgjt Ho bivs endeavoured, wj far hlh pr^rl. jr.-iMi 1 . b* 
include traits not given by Jfitt&iH; mid he Inos Iran helped in thin by the fact that »wmi [apyri . P f ^,1 
Il^oJ injpjntuun? hiuii been publkhwil niuw llie ajipMut&u of the P^yrMibtHorf^ Tluui, ->ut nf the 1MJ texts 
contained In titc velLLine M Jire not to be found in MEtleis j une s twi. 4\ Li beru jHlbl^bn.-l fur the fimt tune 
Q£iN?pL for the first 16 Iljioh. which wore quoted by Jors in .-l recent nrtido. 

The hupcrtance of thfe pubBi-jitson p by n ttoliofrr of Mcycrn rnpntation, hardly nc**hi L-tupWizitigH 
Tike all Meyer’s edition* it u difttbgnubed by its wc*Uh nf biblfogmphini.[ referonc^. uiui by thv wre 
and th^bPniyhne^j ■ f'tT the cd]i«irjiit work. It is not a Lirgii volume, and the Intpoductiouni aud ctiuanLcntarjea 
b* tiie vxriouA textni arc futnjwmLtirely brief + but l vusl Jimotmt in-struction ha* boon pLukiui intti ft 
Hiii.dl rtjuure. T1 o l i^er^-Jiccis !.* pArihel ductmilfittlw amt to juristic nud papyrolc^lOAl htcruturo w ill cjulIiE?. 
til 1 ?- Htii»hrd read ill to 4tupLiETit- htUL^lf, in Etjop? detail tluil] tb$ hi f tlik work a 11 lock,, witli ueiv 

|fcartioular Piilijivti mid the volume i* tlsemf-i^re ^Ifiiirably adupl^st to twrt'e Its poj r prf«ye ila an btrfdnotifHJ. 
TlLoamoiLs-uiinLt. of I-he Work, wMA » divi-led Iota m tnJUn ^ertioua, tliPEwBcl^ further nubdividiid, in a 
one, uii] fiLcilitatcs handy iwFcrenoa; and pdJrtiotdariy nudM fti.ihur^ are the .niLtior^ pruitdcu of 
iodicntiiig, in the btmlnctjun to oacli diKmuuent,. the vimoiiy joints, uf which n u-. LS-r.ipi^J, ami lib 
frequent, refnleriog of i^reek w-ird-= and phntses into the eoiH*|Hiudiiig Latin tfiruns, of wbkTi th« ’pfeek eh 
H. n.L-o -* iroji.^iLtion. NAtundiy his explaiu&thjuH or certain disput^i p..iuta will not be abwpted by *11, a oil 
thi-wn lire matt (MS' of defcdl on which he n flpan to cHticism; but his work fe an osti-enji-ly uiwfiil _*niil« tn 
the itnrl will be fntitid inTalmible hy editom raid student* *tf legid dociuncnbi fnnn Egypt: He vraa 

fortunaiuiy abk t.. irnduik in m Appendix u complete text, with a brief hut v.de^.Jo oomnitinljiry. of the 
Ikrlin tftwMm- of ihn lAtgux. Tci thw thanks which popyrolo-^ta own him niuac he udd^ i • nn^ntiihi- 
tituiB on the cmnpktkm of Buch mu icndmaking amid tlie diffiiiultw of the preset timi- 


TI. 1. Bell. 
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ON TWO STATUETTES IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 

By CHARLES ROREUX 1 

The two woorlijn statuette* in the Louvre Museum—Noil 1575 and I 854—reproduced 
in Plates XIX—XX belong to a class of monuments to which Mrapero Jong ago drew 
attention 3 , and of which the essential charactoostic is a lung staff; at the top of this staff 
is usually an animal’s head, ;md the person represented either holds it before him with 
both hands, or clasps it along his body. Otic of these two haa already been published 1 , and 
nf the other stattjeftes of the same type the only ones that have been published up to the 
present are statuettes Nos. D 18* It 19 and D 45 of the Leyden Museum 1 and statuettes 
Nos. 5047 and 3048 of the Turin Museum*; the other specimens conserved in the latter 
museum are known only by summary mentions in catalogues* and by Maaperoh description 
of one of them*. 

Statuette No, I 1575 (Plate XIX r is a work of striking d licaev and charm, in the 
elegant anti supple style which characterises the best pieces of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties 1 ; the elongatiri oval of the face, the long and boldly rendered nose i 
the sensitive mouth, rbe lips of which seem to be slightly parted, all give to the face a 
character of somewhat melancholy grace which assorts in most harmonious fashion with 
the slender proportions of the body and she nobility" of the pose. Statuette No. I 854 
(Plate XX) 3u —apart from the qualities of modelling shown by certain parte such as the 
breast 11 and belly—i> chiefly commendable for Lite aolidby of a technique which can be 
reproached for at most a little heaviness* Neither piece is inscribed; nevertheless the 
comparison that they invite with the similar inscribed statues of Leyden and Turin leaver 

1 This article has tk>:n tr^nffUiud fur the Jo u rji * d by ICr Eattisucmbt Guiill—E n r 

a Htc. dt 7hn?. + n t 175—7 + M ; m, HH. 

3 KiTn? T itvauMUMi* de fAri Antetju*, e l$td£vx££A* eti ^ 

1 CapaRT, ft& m urii de 2" ^'eg, Pb- LXXX—LXXXJ1 \ Statuette?! b !R md D 19 hud 

iWEVimiely Us?n pubEiHLuf in the form of drawing, by wll^ihs f J egyptwJiA MQsimi*nUn mm „ Part ti p Pib 
III and IV i and described by Mas para (in Jfotr. Trn «■,, nr, 1W). 

5 Pethii:, PAutogmpfts, Noe. (=Ohoi:htl, li, Ql t No. 3 h and Oit, No. ]4; Fabiietti-Roh&i- 

Lavzont, Reg, Mum* di Taring llfi-0 : >Iahe i eho, in is d* Trav^ it, 175-0:, 

* OftCCftTl, 11,01, No. 4 ± and 92, Kp. 15 juji! If] {t±Fim ettt, 30-id, «HMUand 9H5Q)< 

t R&u dg 7W, it* Itia (No. 3U4© of Fabhetti 1. 

* Acquired by the Louvre m 1336 with tbfi Sail i 'ulletiioti fNo. fiflS nf the eatidogne of that cotteetiau). 
Light world, formerly pointed, Haight (including stand ;i m. Height of the bead to the level of the 
shoulders* OB Sun Breadth ■;from.dtodds to ahoiiMer), + KM a Dimensions of the aland : length, 2 m. : 
width, hl : height, 04# to. 

I It may be ccnipared with the 1 -statuette usurped in the TwHity-Mnoml Dynasty by the Firet 

WrtW A 

Prophet of AmuEi ^ ^ Cj| (cA Leg RAIN, tt <f-* fibs tf dr Pariicolitri, 

No, 42194). 

15 No, £30 of the Suit Colleedon catalogue. Lijfht wucd, formerly i>aiated. Height (including stand \ 
345 an, iieighi of h^M r -064 m_ ; hrciidth fnmi tihtmlder to uhuwldcrk 'I nn hi turn?; inns of stand ; length, 
*l && hl : widtl^ ‘Oiltwn.; hoigbt T 'OS ill 

II The salience of this in rendered amtely by the modelling of the |sectoral muscles i in Stafalgtfco No, I 
1575 it !■ accentuated by the eon volitional three ineiaed lines, 

Jolim. of Egypt, Arch. VIL J5 
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or 

i 


nt> doubt; that wt here have to do with tun nf fchuse jitrauns whf> arc habitually design sited 
hi the inscriptions by the name nt-vdmJjfa) m J si ;'J *-j — 

The iiionnments upon which these persons sire fchoE styled—stone run! wooden statues, 
stelae, ahawabtis, etc, 1 — ail come from a group of burials- situated Hose to I h'r ci-Meditieh 
I>rd f Al mi- n-Naga 5 , that is to say from the vicinity nf the bnrinl* ground of the Theban 
king£ of the Middle anil New Kingdoms As, in fifu- i^fvmbuna] n lii fs In which I ta- stlm ^si w) 
are re presen ltd exorcising their functions', they arc shown in ad oration befjte a series of 
king-S at. the brail of whom regularly y tends A us on*-[his I. :uv\ -if! of whom ,J were bn n$d 
;ii. Ivtist had their tomb- ch&j tela in the u&ighbourhood of t.Eie latter kings tomb 1 ," Hasperu 
WiW " n these fiJ.ncfcion.anes members of a conffcaternity attached, in tho Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth liyiiaslfous, to a particular region of the Theban Necropolis which was called 

j] ^ h ;i tid which arose round the tomb of AmoDophis I. hot ween Kumeli and 

1^ Abu- iii-Nii^ In this capacity the admAsUr) are Hippuaed to have inkon port iij 
tho 'Mil ■ ut i bar tomb, as well as ui the tomb of a certain numbi-r of kings, [jueens and prtuees 
vl bo were buried near by, arid who were the objects of a common worships Farther, in the 
hierarchy of the functionaries entrusted with this cult they occupied acctmling to Maspero, 

the lowest graife; they wem the mwnts ^ ^ the jj 

immediately below the priests, 


.trj o 


aui I as dLiuh ranked 


As a muUtT of fact their costume and the style of their wigs'" accord bin ill with such a 
lowly station. The two tv) of the Louvre are dressed in the long pleated kilt with 

trimiguku- apron, rising behind almost to the should* r-blades r and knotted round the wuLsfc 
a little below thr navel; their wig is the heavy wig hiding iJit: upper part -if the ears 31 , its 
tj-^ss'-s doming down in InmV* on either aide of the neck and falling on the breast at the level 
11 ^ r ^ lM collarbones. Now this kilt and wig are those that are se^n worn, in the New 
Kingdom, by prir*% fumtiomriea of the highest rank, particularly by the First Prophets 
■ ^ Am nil “ mine of whom ware royal p*.TO>nnges !l + It is true that, these latter usually also 
^ara tunic with wide sleeves ^ hu\ one of Lhe stlm-Q[ tv) at Leyden is dressed in tins veiy 
^vmn turned Jo repeat* those persons hardly yuggiai, in respect jlt least to lhe details of 
their dress, the idea of subordinate employees 1 *. 


A Uflfc af these -^tapping dhurt nt the year IRfli — wr%* m.-idis by ibiMpem in hir> Hupp&rt nur 
J/W™ fh fralie f/fer. tin Trat^ n, \HMXh in, lo3-li. * a Op. tit, n T 159, 

L.".r?s p in, ^ b liiid p, ivnd 173, h and c ftomlfc. N*jh 3 l ami 0 of BQr ^l-MotUnofi], 

4 hi *p r eft., nr, 11& - £ <v , 

IVt^ans liiivkiL: fuijcthnw c^nnecticsd with the ware at one ihun pon^idored to bavu boesi 

jiiilpj- Who played during Liu? Thnhtiu ptri.nj the ^ rnf . p^rt :tv tbe^(j) !| | ft [ in the Old Kingdom; 
rightly ilispci&edl of this yiow tu Rrc. d* T^qv., n t 160. 

■ % Tlj 166, > Op. iil, U3_ ® Op. cfc* m, 106, 

L " ** p - ^ * ‘. ILn ^ 1 11 It limy W tuuotioiie*J that thi^c Lkr^ pkifiasi!. 

1 ‘ teroimutcd it the [mvk in ^ bmu'lioa roiuuii il i^inrt tbu ii^:k jr (MiHPtRu in r^ r , cit, in, 111 

iui«l tig. 3i. u ^ LruEAx^ fitqttoc* ei XmmiiM, Su. fcilfiO. 11 Op* tit, No + 421 aft, 

11 6/> n't., Xoa, 4215T U> 42I59 ? 4^iLU B 4£0i:|. 
s « Ga*akt, c^d, ciit. PI, LSXXlb 

'■ [: fur thw jTLvLiriU, MO d-iuUr, that thought (In op, dt t m T in," that r.lipir ^mtiies show 

™ flni 111 tllcir 0Wenw ™t Sitol tlLril nlthoii^h their til.h" ^QtnphaslBed their humblo c*Utc 





Plate XX 
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N either it thm idea suggested by the characteristic emblem that they hold in their 
hands. In statnir I 1575 \M> emblem which the figure holds before it with both hands 
is compose* 1 uf a semi-cyliedriciil 1 staff terminated above by an siegts with a nvni K hciid 
hearing the disk 4 ; in statue 1 854- the staff—here held with one hand along the body like 
a weapon — has the form of a round stock at the top of which is an abacus surmounted by a 
thlron p bead. Such variants of chip tm-ditiona! type as are to be found do not appreciably 
modify it. For example the staff of statue D 18 at Leydtn, exLremely short and thin, is 
terminated by a lotus-flower supporting the abacus, on which are set, in as many successive 

stages, the aegtp, the mm’s head and the diwk 3 ; while ^ r ^ ,ir * 11 

Museum, has a staff in each hiiijd\ and while again the ^taff usually held in the left hand 4 , is 
in some ciLaes held in the right*. Notwithstanding chese slight rliTcrgences it is clear that 
the elements composing the budge of office of the k(m-CS(w) are essentially a support and a 
divine symbol, the [fitter chiefly taking the form, in the examples at present known, of the 
head of the nun of Am Cur, or of ihtU of the falcnn of ELorus\ sometime also of the image 
of Amun or PtaJj*. These standard-staves may be, if not ldentiheff at least compared with 
those stands and email chests supporting the emblem of a god which so many statues of the 
Theban period show us in the hands of kneeling or sqnuLtitig suppliants 1 *; the comparison 
is the more cogent from the fact that Lilly emblem is usually, just like tht- badge of the 


cDCilrastwl with tin? deified unoeatoiB at. wlrae expanse they !ivtil.. r , they were really wwmUfl 
[HFirsimik-j^eh^ w^IUimIo, educated, and looktd up to in thrir section of the city (J££$$tnft AttPifttm+i it, 

Cfr C/AJ*Ali,* t f&d, OLf.). 

1 It. Apparently became it t» thu* Md tbit this carver ent away its hinder Surfeu* in onJur to tit it 
Uutar against thaataluo. This hinder Surface 10 pierced with mortises to which com«|Kiuded taootft—ow 
of which ia •still in — filing the standard Lu the apron. Auotlttr unitin'?, of elbow form, mode in the 
lower |Mirt of 1 li h ritiitt; .lIIowl-J the latter to 1 * removed at will, or m the other Suind to be fitted more 
firmly by fixing it under the ajwwm 

1 The detail* of the aegis are painted an green, ideo t.liH muTa wig 7 the beard and horns of the nun (the 
end of the right bom is broken off} sirti painted black; the dink .-qqiearN tr» hjtvo Imii fed. 

1 t'xrxirr, up, rit_ f PL LXXX. The figtut! kokls thb hi front of him; 00 the other hand the 
staves, of figure* D IU and I) IS—wbinh are held nt tit* akie—eupport the divine tfynd>oI without any 
intermediate platform the ^.inbol hoe disappeared In statue D 43 ■. 

1 ilAftrERu In ftp, eit^ n* ITU, 

F - Statues 1 in the Louvre, I Mil m id D || At Loydwi ; tfttee of _— £jj| 11 at Turin (UjstttKu 

ill up* ttLj II, IRa't. 


1 fetfltuO 


of ^ Yimn (MaSFIBG hi op r cii_, It, 175 ;. 


Tbo jn*&U Lk^imi cit-^e ; St, ilui> t. 1575 Louvre, 1 > l& and 3if Leyden), 


■ Slat no l £54, L-nivir-, risfauft cif ~J : _ 


Turin. 


* Statues of Of 

terminal with the hwul of a godded (Bathor h bearing diak and fomn. 

1 * Cf, U'obais; StaiHW tt SialurtteSt No*- 42143 and iCicll (Naiioteenth Dyrintty i, Si MU fTwentiotii 
Dynasty ■ the HLqi|j]ttmt id here ^tiiiiding' ood 4i^l4 -atotue of the Nior-tfootb Djnwty re used iu thfl 
Twentv-second 1 <tf> tho style of tlm wig) 7 in *OTW cx.k[ujNl&\ tho divine t-nibhuxi it* placed Wfom the 
ftu|iiptiftnt mid rest * on no SLLpfRjrt >( Lf 5 QhaLcc, &p, f it.* .S' ri, 45J ,5, 421 fiO). Fifr the rest, thfe^ jmppartb dn 
not ikppsir to connect with the sauto ideas as lilt&chicd to the ^truidanlft. Foe BieajwOj 
tifjvpt. Scw^wf, l*& f is dbq>i^^i to a--e in thorn 14 the sactcd chett of the Amen-RiiC of the Uadfirworlff «r 
HsoiEihmg ftpprrsiiniHLiug to tin h 1 


^g\^, Turin. Tlie sUiff of f^iroi Statue No. 4S]ft4 
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a ram's head bearing the disk 3 . Here again tho p&rsutw who hold mvh atands 
before them have often the rank of FirsL Propheta iff Aniun 1 , and some of them ftre even 
kings"; it thus «eeni 3 very difficult not to ruimit that the —who Lheniseives are 

sometimes seen holding' out this very same support with mitj's head*—were priests of ijuite 
high mnk. 

And there is further and more direct evidence in support of this view. Although it ht 
not know r u that the First. Prophets of Amnn ever bore the title of they may 

nevertheless have* «>ceaBionally performed the duties of these tatter, since some of them are 
ejtpreftsly represented holding in their bonds the standard-staff*. Further, kings could also 
perform them, us Lh shown by ti rejnes^ntation in the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos 4 ; this 
fact is further proved by the colossi of Seth®* LI conserved at the Louvre and at Turing and 
also by three statues from the Kumak crarfe, one of which appears to represent yaroinhab 4 , 
the other two being of Ramesse^ ill*. In these hist Lhe king holds along his left arm the 

staff of the ii.'wy u : it even appears* from the inscription " ^^ j 


:o □ u 


o 

m 


■a ^ * Q 

engraved on one of these staves 11 , that- the latter must have constituted 


the special instruments of a dearly defined act. 


J Leghais, op, e?X, No& 42143, 421G1, 452172 and 421B0 H The emblem of Statues Noa 42156 and 
42214 in a Tom'* htvul without disk. 

" LboraUT, op. eft., No*, 42150, 42i8L 

; LrJ&RAEf, op. cruf., No. 42143; rf. also VuN ELssisiu t Joe. ciL (Scthcw 11). 


* €/., for example, the Turin Museum *taLite of the ^ ^ ] ~G-fl \ i, Mmekbo in 

Rt*r. iiff JWir rih ri n 177) ; the ateLi, ut tho tuiiua miideum, of another wiu-tl i J 

show4 usa the latter adoring a ram standing on ix shrine [op. cii. t 174), 


* LEGitim, irp r nt. T No. 411 (JO ijstatue of wm , from the Kamak wceAei it m worthy of 


note Unit this same cache yi hIlE<h! mother sratuc tearing the mimi: of tho person in which the figure 
holds before him ^ shrine immountod by a nun* bead with disk (No. l-JHH 5. Staine No, 42194 cannot, 
be cited in thi* connect! un* the Firbt Prophet uf Amuq whime name it hairs having Li«ur|fccd it in the 
T wenty-fieconi Dyiwity. Beside the First Prophets uf Annin, -icribe.^ hrjidiuLr the.- ^teodord -toil are 
sometimes found ( Leorauh, u/>, eft, No. 421 ( 58 ; e/ e 1 »>i Mjlefero in Jftti. d* JVm'. T iv, 117 ). 

u MaBUtte, Ahytioi, i T 71 * =Uafaqt p Tempi* d* S*n' PL XXIII) ; in thb* r^prewenUtiou the 
kiEig holdn before him at arra r ^ Itu^tlL ^ fetittiLiiLnl Ls^vjqg the rAru't? head with Ji-ik. by w hat can 

be made out in CaporLs reproduction, uf ths legend over the ecen^ the moaning of the Intter lh uiiTuKu- 
nutely not eipkin&i ihereby. 

: On lh™ oolutai ®ls! Vos HisstSi» P HgypL &wZpfar t 54. Tbe object which, the Louvre 

* t. a Lhe htiklo in iEfi right band, ond which hfti been only roughed out, in pitremeJy p aiding (foe. cit.). 

H LKiinant, op. mV. p No. 4^^. 

I CJj. citrj Nn*s. 42 L 49. 421^0 (colaasus ^nd statue of Binneom HI J. Cf. al^ H\a ELnjqe^Hea II holding 

two Htandartb at the Cairo Mmseinii (Mjiaraao, Guide to th e €a iW J/w^Hire, lW$ t p. ITS, No. 512 ). 

]iI SothisH JJ anil RaiufiMfl III hold it in the uhiuJ mium-ur; Ij,irtmhab {T) hultk it t temever, with kin 
right imn fuldnd trntw ocroBg Ilia bneaaL Thu sipjier [nart of the Btaudjird in mb&rng in No. 4^005 ; 
in No*. 431149 mid 4Siao it in an Mgi» with mm r * hwl without diak. It hoi boon arbitrarily restored in 
the Louvre statue of Sethoo II ; in the Turin one Et is entirely destroyed, 

II Na 42I4U. The atave* of the ealosai of .Set boo II and thr^ of Star net? Nm. 42095, 42150 at Oin^ 1*oat 

only the rvynl titulary; in the ^tutuea expmtfj atated to be such, the amff reproducea, when 

it in in^’ritieij, tho urdimira r fomuilA of the 
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Li it puaaible t» determine this act, and thus to define the exact part played by the 
I have already said that the uioDmnents which show us the hitter fulfilling 
their duties are rare; unfortunately they are also somewhat obscure. At L>er el-Mcdiueh 


JJ ^ |j [j ijj makes offering to Amcnophis I followed by a series of kings and queens 1 , 
and lira B before burning Incense in front of this same Amenopbis I and various 


royal persons, has mourned the panlherakin 3 . Another has in like manner vested 

himseli in it to offer incense and tihation to three deified tings 3 : another presents two 
censers to the image of Amenophis 1 carried upon a throne* These indications, all that are 
notable, are valuable in that they confirm the importance of the office held by the sdm^^} ¥ 
but they are at the same time too general to throw* much light upon the real character of 
this office itself. A study of the standards appears to he much more instructive in this 
respeck it mutes it clear, in fact, that the standards of the are sharply distin¬ 

guished, both by the symbols which surmount the in and by the form of the supports oo 
which these symbols are set h from the standards that are seen carried in the processions of 
the feast, for example, or of various other religious feasts represented on the temple 
walls H h On the contrary, these very ymbols forming the upper part of the ^t.4ndanJ> borne 
by the &thn-Q{W) reproduce more or less exactly the upper part of the aegises set, up at cadi 
end of the sacred bark on which was placed the shrine containing the image of the god or 
deified king. Thu% all the emblems of the xdm-Cji{w) at the Luuvrc,. at Leyden and at 
Turin are found at the prow and pnvp of some of the divine barks depicted in the seven 
chapels of the Temple uf Sethos I at Abydos*; and if the aegises of theae bsirks—of those 
of the barks adored in other sanctuaries—are not. per cofifnj* all found among the istjmtlurd* 
af jrf-ia-^pj^fhnetiuniiriea that are known to us at presents the reason is doubtless merely 
that the known examples of these latter standards arc not sufficiently numerous. However 
this may be* the analogy it? most striking; the parallelism even goes so far. as regard* the 
rum'a head at all events, that the latter, in the Temple ut Seth os I p emerges fruui a lotus- 
flower at the front and back of the burk of Amlin, exactly as in the upper part of the standard 
of one of the Leyden x£m-C£iw)\ Aegi^s mid standard* thus offer us not only the same 


1 Leps,, Dmkmt m, ITSe. 1 Op . <& f m, 3 Op* ctL t in* 119k 

1 Op. 3 b. Cf a|*u LelSK±£5i in Annate* dw IX, 67. 

6 ty M for the [invasions n!£ife=scutjed at Sul6b iLitra, m T Sfl-8) ami at Medinet M;*bu 

{CwahV^llios, PL CCXIV* CCXIV^); efi fttso, for die Later periud-, Navii^e, Ftrtiml 

Hall, PL LL; ILiiiette, Ikndrnth, i* PL 3A; iv t Pis. ^ 12-14: Bfctitair, i, Pis- XOIX 

und XL1, eto, 

* Mim mit, Abydotj T, 63-4, 70-1. In those barks Hu to Lu observed the TamVi bed (Chapel of 
Amun), the falmn's head (Cliapel of tioruaj, and the head of a goddess barring the disk and horn* 
(Chapel of Isis); at though we do not there find the statuettes of Austin and Puds, flatted, whiuL tup 

the two standards of 1=1 J ^ i] (] ^ ;,t ' Twfhl Photograph*, Nos. 273-®), Lw‘b these god* are 

nevertheless rcj^rewntctl op the semises at Abyijia, the former hv the tliekily mentioned ram -s head, the 

latter by two soul-birds lurched upon a Cf also the standards of tdm-'Kw) with aegises of snored 

barka shown Lira., Ihnhu., m, 14, 13H, 160, 180-1 ; ChaUPOLLION, tftmumentt, PJi XLII, UL 1;l | UaTET, 
Zcwzvr, I’Is, XL1—XLJ1I ; ChassCka*, Edfo*, I, PL XIV, etc. 

We do not find, for euunple, in the standards the ijral>ol of HunUchte ( MsHfETTS^ Abydut, i, €4): 
the Lioness-head of Mebit (Ull assist Al. Mdf^ i, PL XXXe), etc, 

‘ MaHI tcrrfE. Ahtpioit, I, 83; Capa AT, de JfoAkat^nf< (^" aerie J, PI, LX XX. 
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types of emblems but even the same varieties of these types, attd they must therefore have 
very dosclv related meanings; and sinco the heads of a min, of a fid&OD* of Hotter, efec^ when 
surmount i ng the aegises of barks, appear only in the most withdrawn prrt of the Lem pie, 
where they protect, by their magic virtue, the mysterious adytum in the depths of which 
the majesty of the gcni is hidden, it is legitimate to believe that when they mimmuttW 
siitnknE they played an analogous part, that is to say that the standards were also in 
some way connected with the service of the Holy of Holies, In other words, it. seems that 
between the Eighteenth not) Twentieth Dynasties there existed in certain Egypt ism temples, 
independently of the processional standards of the usual type, other stun- Jars b— copied after 
the pattern of the Jiogises of the sacred barks — which did not figure in the processions, but 
which doubtless stood fixed in front of the entrance of the sanctuary in order to protect 
from without the approach to this latter, just, as the aegises inside protected tin* approach 
to the shrine proper. It ia this second category of standards that appeal* tu have been 
entrusted to the sdm^Siw}, a veritable guard of honour of the gods house, a kind of 
clmmberSjiins who did not indeed enter the sanctuary, stnee that privilege was reserved for 
the king and the high-priest 1 , but whoverthelcas^approached it sufficient ly closely to be 
able to bougt of being L ‘a soul face-t>v face with his master/ 1 and of‘‘passing the night in 
the shadow (7) of his ihceV" It certainly seems that such expressions give us a glimpse of 
the natiure of their principal function \ 

We know, farther, through at least two reprosmfcntiiuLs, that the characteristic standard* 
ot the adm^Stii') were sometimes carried right into the sanctuary itself, whore their pro¬ 
tective action doubtless reinforced that of the aegises. One of these representations, already 
mentioned above, is in the Temple of S ethos I at Ahydoa, and shows the king, behind the 
sacred bark of A in fin. holding a rain-headed standard with both hands 4 * The other repre¬ 
sentation occurs at the Temple of the W Mj■ es^SebflfiL On the walls of the "Bella of tliLs 
temple, consecrated jointly to Am lid, to l^arakhte and to Harnesses II, the last-named is 
shown before and behind the Lwu barks of A man and of Ijlartikhte, which are decorated 
with aegises having ram s and falcon's heads respectively 4 * In the former case he presents 
the offering to These barks: in the latter he raises behind their shrines an immense 
Ha helium, and on this occasion he is followed by three standardLaves which terminated 
one in a mm T s head 1 the next in a falcons head, the third in. a king's (?) head*, thus 


1 The aULtuis# m which the are stum otTedtug mceuse and libation in the tombs of Iicr 

el-Medtneb [tf, hurt paga, in.i uw 1 — i; tire not the idok tkiiuadras^ and the pkee tu which they tLnr tu iv 
iliciHirht ub n miring tbwi offuriup b not the sanctmfy; tlu^ art »if a purely Httumomcimfirt* 

character, Lind a it: ilogbtk^ not cvlii to lie kcatsd in >■ temple. 




(Turin ^teln of 


A ^ 



m- r/. Maspehu i ei de Tr<u,, H r 1B4-& On the meaning of the word ^ rf. Bril-ghch, 


ff brt a r ftna^ I0S4), IV mark fetid furtlier their attachment to the gad or dnified kiug whosj suiiutiuuy they 
gufinlcHi the often had the image tit thu gud ur kiu^ Lattonsed on their aima (M AAPMfin hi ftp* mi*, 

If I. Ill, Statue I> Tt+ ftt I^ydnn, etc,. 

* The furthiT in mtm east* to hiive tiermaed xotiml jfio% fmiutimiM of almvi;, 


nuic 2). 

* MaIUETTIL, Ah&fot, L. 71 ^CaTaBT, t* Temple de Suit f #r , PL XXIII (d/ JX lit* iilniv&, note BJl 
■ Lebil^ lhnhtL t m t 3SO r= Gauthier; L* Tr.npltt d* Oundi « j Sdumd, PL LX t and |jp, SOA iOA-6). 
fl Thifl r^Vitl i f head wean the double emwn ;n taw and i» the othtr Jje.iers thn d»k wid harnu : it 
limy thus tiUematively have Vceu the hend nf a —Moot or Hathor. 
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reproducing the aegises of the barks of the three divinities adored in the temple 1 , m exactly 
tie mine fashion jif. the i-bands nis of the may have done. It is very prohub iv 

these standards, then, that ere represented here, and the scene may be merely a vtuimit of 

Lhe ^iie at Abyduh. That the three standards are held in this case only by animated -jp 
and j symbols ia donbileea bec&ttse the udm^suri unlike the king, con Id not enter the 
wzLOttmty in person 3 . 

The sfhn-££(w} jH.jrforiucJ their duties in a place which the texts invariably designate 
hy the le.nn jj It is aL hrst sight tempting to see in this name one of the appella- 

lions of the MnctnATVi the place where the king made the offering of Mafet to the god, 
and which might for thin reason have been called the “abode" of this godded. As a matter 
of fact this meaning would not apply at ail very well bcn% since sicced to the sanettmry 
Whs just what was forbidden to the sdm- c M,wY f moreover, one of the most convincing parts 
uf Maspen/s argamentation is certainly that in which he established that the ist-mf c t waa 
that region of the Theban Necropolis which extended from Dra r ALu- r n-N:ign to Kumeh f . 
He demonstrates also that this region is found mentioned only between the reigns of 
Amenophis I and Amenophis IT and between those of Harnesses F and Harnesses IV^ and 
he concludes from this, as we have seen, that the quite fortuitous collocation of the tomb* 
of these various kings hud as a consilience, In the period of the Eighteenth U« Twentieth 
Dyrutsti.es, the creation of a confraternity charged with the anv of these tombs, u con¬ 
fraternity of which the sdm-*i{w} were the lowest III umbers 1 . That there was indeed in this 
period a body of funetiortaries specially attached to the ii* not open to doubt, -since 
the inscript lotLs give us a whole series of titles connected as much with the maintenance 
and administration of this part of the Necropolis as with the funerary cults which were 
there oelebmtetK Nevertheless it- is not possible to say whether the whole of these 
functionaries or the alone, were constituted as a confraternity in ihe projue r sense 

of the word, or even if any of them hud ever formed confraternities of this kind*. Their 
titles, moreover, apply quite m well to funerary temples aa to tombs, and some of them 


fro. 


Ilf stiit.Ur 


* Ifc l-s doubtless on account uf the emit uf deified king* tiiat eurumi the ^ j ( 

I t SG2 (it the Lou we, sty to tbenjadres -¥*ft P. It taufho mmtioiiod that this !ffr n\pt, 

f ~ L ■ w ? _ j L J i ^ I 

who In skndiqg with ljoLb anus banging at his sadE*^ carries nu HtimknJ, 

1 It \a a question whether they are not here repmseiLted hy the figure-* which ittnd in front «f *wh 
stall third on a aup|K>rt fised to the tipper i*mt of this, just Leluw the aegui inf. LepKi, nr, tfiti s in 

view uf the jilnc& occupied 1 »t the Mtondardu d is .however more [notable dial these figure* are an units j 
ivjirweutatiom rtf Lhs- king himself, whom the fftowtada protect ns they pro tot the gud, It is not possible 
io verify thin piint in i-lsiuttiiei^s reprnduetioia. 

* fto if 7Vo*\ T u s 

4 Op, al, n, ifit;, 

& t'f. p. L14 above. Tin* fmu:rnity wus supposed to have boon anakgups 11 to thut of the i*wylu whi# 
]liter, in the Greek Period, oOntfOUtod wiih families to uuika iLtumally, cm certain days, the offerings nnd 
coLiseunited Jiniwra m hoiioiir of such it rid mudi a pcrsmi 11 (^I.tsFEKO in up. rtf., 11, 

fl fee, de ii, m m t 107-Ft 

r ih. Kitiposdbb tH gjLfcn any iiifbfmatiou im itiis pnunt fin ms the le^t of thy ftlek uf ^ ^ 

1^: tmto lost pngs I ; despite the- Ap^u^utly proria- d£iL-iiEa which it give^ nTgai^iiug the funvUon* of the 
tlrU Lett m a.H i whole uitreiuely ul^tiTV. 
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apply a good deal better, so that the uf-mtt appear* in the hurt aimipifl to have boon the 
region occupied not by the tombs of the tings of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties 
mentioned nbove-tbe majority of these tombs, for the rest, have been found id the Biban 
d-Mulflk—but by the funmry temple* of thet* same kings, temple wbieh »v know, m 
regards those of Ameuophia I and Set Los I. at all events, to have actually rtwd in the 
neighbourhood of Kumch. It is precisely the nature of the functions exerdsod by the 
fldm-4(w) that forms the rdrongest argument its favour of such an interpretation ; tho 
characteristic emblem of the most important of these functions proves that then: hitter 
could have been exercised only in a temple. And us they were seemingly always exorcised 
at the entrance of the sanctuary itself, it is evident that the arfm-^uj) must have been as 
the cos tame in which they are habitually represented, has already disposed us 10 believe 
priests of considerable rank. It seems clear that, their title, and probably their office also 1 , 
is peculiar to the bt-wKf, and that like I he latter it is no longer met with after the 
Twentieth Dynasty, In any ease wo must not be misled by the humble appearance ,.f this 

title. Although the meaning " (servant ” “ domtetic.” is assured to the phrase by 

indubitable examples’, the a 8°*' no ardinaT y dumeswes. and we must 

doubtless take the title in this connection in a sense, if not quite similar, at all event* 
somewhat analogous to that in which the kings reigning over Upper Egypt during the 

pre-Menite [>eriod took the word j| w hen they styled them»lv«3 [■ that is to say 

,K Servitiits of Hama,” 

PoaisctUPT. Tim war, in couneqmuict- of which it is possible only gradually to put 
oneself in touch with the Egyptological work published during the past few years, is the 
cause of my not becoming acquainted, before concluding the above article, with the 
very interesting study published by Monsieur H. Gauthier in the Balhtin tk VInstititi 
i’mnpuM d'Arvheologie Orientiile, ml 153—168, entitled La Nicrop&s de Thebes et sw 
personnel. Neither the conclusions of the author, nor the Hat which ho gives, following 
Baillot, of the various kinds of stfm-fsfw), appear to me to render necessary any modifirar 
tion of the theory offered above regarding the quite special category- of #d>n-'Hw) which 



bore the title of ; ~- 


, A sceiifl In tha temple of l*nd*™li (Muixrrz, Oenderoh, I, Fla 44-5) perhaji* shows that »t hart 
the uifluiory of the > mi* rtiil eiuint in the titan of the last Ptolemies. Tti the “edla" in which 

the long bmtiu ineenw before tins barks of Liie-fUthrtr i&iid Honi-s tim kurk of tUu Litter deity m 



tlie f= duo ii cif Horn** the double fathers of Am fin (rotantt *be winged ecnrAh) and tbe roy:4 white crown 

(varisuitp the mnef |J ; that b to mj. they depict the mOA pnitiN:tiv« aymbutfi tbut atn to 1*0 i^rred in 

the M eelln 11 of tbs IpMj ea-Sebti^ 

1 M \Ri E EHe }ii Re&dr Tmr.j EL, 


a Sdm-%v) itfc 

fj (MwkbO m ftp. Cif. t U, HE2), 
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THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE NEGROES 

IN HISTORY 

By Du HERMANN JUKKEB 1 

AccnfcDixu t" the popular conception Africa is the Black Continent, the domain of the 
Negroes in which alter races play only a quite subordinate part, Neither for the present 
time, however; rnyr as regards antiquity doe* this view correspond te the facts. It is truer 
to say lit general terms that there are two grant families which share possession* Negroes 
and Baniil.es; not that one half of Africa is exclusively inhabited by the one, th other 
hal f b y the other, but nithnr tbit throughout the whole region Hamitic population varies 
with Nigritic. The modem distribution of languages in Africa shows Hamitie idioms, 
whether pure or vestigial, in the east between the Lower Nile and the Red Sea, the whole 
complex south of this down to and including Berman East. Africa being dominated by 
thorn ; in South Africa wu find the Nama and Koruna languages in German South-West 
Africa and its surroundings . in the west, jjarfcB uf French West Africa, and lit the north 
large tracts .Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia; these must he mlded Lhe Tuaregs in iLk 
S ahara K 

Yet these linguistic areas represent only a part of the Ha mi tic domains. In not a few 
iither cases we certainly have a J hum Lie population which has li>st its own language; I need 
only mention Egypt and other regions of northern Africa. Thus, throughout the whole 
coutiimni we have ft motley mixture of groups belonging to both races. In addition to this 
there h* nr many points a mingling of the races, as probably with the Bantu ; in other cases 
we sec ri Negro population dominated by a Flamitic. FU|H?raLrjtuui, In brief, all degrees of 
intermixture are to bo found. 

This state of affiairs must bo the result of many migrations and numerous conflict* wis h 
varying issues, which began in mi memorial times and have continued, fcn n lesser extent, 
down to the modern period Of all these events history knows very little. In the majority % 
of cases it can but argue back from the nature of the results to the anterior stages, and this 
only for fairly recent epochs. 

Vow, that an attempt should be made Lo throw some light on the history of file Blacks 
from the Egyptological side needs no justification. For Egypt is a part of Africa, and has 
the oldest history accessible us. Its soil has not only yielded us a great abundance of 
witnesses to nil phases ol it^ own development, but [itia alyo preserved in copbus measure 
documents twlnting to the history of the neighbouring races* Especially the excavations -if 
tbs last few decades have provided m with rich material which is of the highest interest 
particularly for the study of foreign peoples. No more need be recalled Imre than the 

t a L^lure given m tbfi Shituturf Annual Meeting nf dm V kuun Academy of OiHli liar, 1 D 2 & 

\Y*$tn iuilMhivd to Dr Junker for pewaiakm Ui n^nriurs bin iiu|n>r£juit loctur* in Lin- |wiyis* of the AntrtutL 
Hie translation hem titen mndc i?v ^Sr ftitiiMoaiiiS'H* Eiiitui. to. 

3 See. far exuiupb, MEiNHOF t BieSpn tfjls dvr ffimiiw, iu Aktu**uih>ntjm des Ifam&iirgwlwi Kd^nud- 
insikitii} ix, Hamburg U*^± 
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discovery of reliefs in which are represented Semites, both settled and nomadic, Libyans end 
smtheia peoples, from about, t toe time of 3000 B.c., and further the numerous finds of vases 
from the Mediterranean civilizations, which latter in part depend for their chronology ' J P' m 
these very finds. Finally, there is no country in the whole world which can exhibit *0 mm'li 
certain and dated eraniologicnl material as Egypt, from all periods of its linn thousand 
veiLre' history 1 and of this material a not inmltsidwable proportion is contributed by toreign 

In endeavouring to ascertain the date of the first appearance of the Negroes in history, 
we m uat not consider this achieved by, for instance, the dating of an isolated Negro akuli 
from an Egyptian cemetery, since that might perhaps he some representative of the black 
races who hiul come by way of trade as h slave to Egypt., without the latter having been in 
any sort of contact with his country of origin. It is rather a question of ascertaining when 
the hist meeting with communities of this race took place, whether in trade or in war, 
where we have to look for the seat of these Negroes, when they became neighbours of the 
Pharaonic kingdom, and bo on. 

A second impirtant preliminary point had also to be settled, namely, what we should 
understand by a 1 Negro,” what me the somatic characters of that race. The misutidcr- 
s binding of this matter has given rise to various fallacies in the history of the N egret-*. 
There has been too great a tendency to regard the darker adoration of the akin as the chief 
distinctive character, but it is not the most important nr the most typical; for a similar strong 
pigmentation occurs among other peoples, and the degree of darkness is by no means 601 1_ 
stant within the Negro races themselves, The real characteristics are, however, not equally 
emphasized by all anthropologists; I here fallow the views "1 Derry, von Luscbun, Elliot 
Smith and Pooh 1 . 

Lti us begin with ( he characteristics of the Negro skull. It is long and narrow, and, 
seen from above, is elliptical; in general its height is greater dura its breadth and it lias n 
huge facial base ( Bari-alveolar length). The zygomatic artihcs are prominent (Phaueruatygy), 
and project well forward in the face; the bony nasal aperture (uperturn piriformis) is broad, 
ab.lUt ui I mil in heightand width. Host typical is the so-called auWaual prognathism, tho 
alienee of tho upper maiillaiy; the lips are thick and puffy, the integu mental upper lip 
i gum shows a concave profile. The hair is woolly and is generally t wisted together in small 
tufts, 11 peppercorns,* between which tho scalp is visible. 

Noteworthy in the skektoii is tho extent of tho Hex ion in the lumbar part of the 
vertebral column mid the accompanying marked inclination of the jielvis, so that the 
buttocks iind thighs appear tu he pushed lunik wards. Equally striking is the dolicboknomy, 
i,e„ r.ho great length of the bonus of the calf at compared with the thigh hones ; the femuro- 
tlbiri! index is &4 in the Sudanese Negri tea, in Europeans about bit This proportion is often 
emphasized in life by the thinness uf the calves, caused by the length of the muscles and 
the shortness of the Achilla* Twido. 

In the oldest period of Egypt that is ncceaaible to its. up to the beginning of the Old 
Kingdom, roughly from 6000 to HfiOOtu’,, wo find no evidence whatsoever of Negroes 
in thi vicinity of Egypt. We meet with them neither in tablets cornmc-morating victories, 
in ceremonial palettes or rock-reliefe, not yet hinted at in any ether way, It is true that 

i l.hrrrv and Kllinl Srnitli Htteopdiiigte dieir work in the Arch<tf tiwjit>al Survey 6/ Nehio, Report II, and 
in the variant UuUirtnm; LuxcluUi from hi* fimiutitvht Typtn In Msfobofa work cited above i Pflch from 

fig-lkd coiMDunicittiilnl 
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with the prehistoric skeletons of N&g£ ed-Dtr In Upper Egypt Elliot Smith aas hhi^i 2 /, 
with nogruidsil traits, but it j* ppuilically certain that, Lklu state of things m to be explained 
utlierwise thuJi by iriiiiiigmtiiin of Nfigroea dwelling near by. They certainly cannot have 
entered gradually from the south through Nubia; for in the cemetery of South Kubuniyeh, 
muck farther souths which has been excavated on behalf of our Academy, and which is of 
the same period, no negroid clmnu tcry were uhHcrvaJiIe in the akdetunsS And, what is still 
mure significant, still further south, in Niibiii, neither pure nor hybrid Negroes app-ur 
during the prehistoric period, and cron in the subsequent A-peridd down to the Second 
Dynasty skulls bruin which an j admixture of Negro elements can be inferred are here quite 
uulutod*. It ahmitd be remembered that bpth in Nubia and at Nug f ed-Der the appearance 
of somewhat negroid tmita iu isolated individual* is very far (rum implying any con nee Lion* 
whether direct or indirect, with full Negroes j this indicates merely nn immigration of 
elements which jxiaseiised a strain of Negro blootL Should the existence of a pure Negro at 
Nug<" * d-Rrr really he demonsteitwi— ami thin has nut yet been done convincingly-—hr 
certainly arrived there by way of trade, and his tribe must have dwelt lur away, 

] fee A nthrvpQh*$i*ch-' UftitrtuchuKg dtr nwm^kiuAttn /Jfcmnate <iw# den m Gmtwrfcidtim 

wm El KtffatnwAt in the der Afouirmw ctW ffiwnicAfi/fejt tn If A/uthirtnati^A-futtHn^Ufm- 

mJ&ftHck* £&*#«*, Ufl Bond,. yfemw, 1UHI + p, 4T>: “any fonflidsunble admixture of Negro tilemenLi in U*tt 
L-i mt dswittsttakK" An exception ia pofcti&d uut op, riL, p r 43: IA I t lmv further be naticul that in tbu 
whole m.fctirrial to Lund ooly cne '■kiill *>f decidedly Nc^tp type is tu be found. It is l.he skull uf South 
Group Not aii, which Wa* not induded in the uUa owing to premature synostosis of the iwgitul ku tore. 31 
This skull wan found in (W* ® 7.0* Prof, Pach describes it ;i* follows : “Boot of the no*e bmftd, mid 
flat ks uas, broad aseeoun nasal aperture, strong a]vednr prpgimttusm, low face, sruuewbat doping 

futaliML” 1 3 rJiY* L5 bad been plundered ; judging fhnu ifee situation it belonged to the last repre¬ 
sentatives of the A-pflriocL But Swimluity points out lL timt the skull rahihitn quit* n. different itflto uf 
preservation to that id its neighbours ; tku&s are much mom deatcuated by Alkaline action nia#duu&i) and 
weathered, while ih« L Nogn^'-akull h -still giwiay and iipjaans to tie of more n*ent date. 17 Ah a master of 
fact there are a number uf early MwUm grovn» tfftuMed just in thb district; AV KuIititiirA-Siid 
{DmhdtHJtm Jer der r« NY™, Hi, 3) t pp. fiUk 21£, PL LI II ; m may thus very 

wwj| huvuUi du with one of thesis lulcr Nim-K The Abrenee of the eastern loculus also occurs rlwwhere, 
^ in *2 pj. j p j&tuJ ij- to l^ attribuiftd to the ft-utilizatiLia of old flhafU. 

1 This b to be inferred frtmi Uir -VacfliVi. Muttvi in a(10H>) : wepointeii 

out in the first Bulletin 1\k gfi) and have repeatedly wnfimn^ since, ihe only ch*ngt in the piijRiiczd 
cLaraet ets of the (Mipuklion [fmm the early dyujiatie period to the Did Kingdom] was due to * alight 
adiuiiture with Xegroe^" I have p,iuniined She dutalled deaeriptina* onumined in iho abovn-mnutinned 
rejMirt, VcpI. n, uud tind no inaLmce even of uegnud muLn from the Early and Mkltfie Prehnituric Period*, 
No pure Negro Inw been point kh S cut iu A -Group FwdynaaUn to the First Dyu.^ttel Only a email 

number of negmi.l elmraeterti ate found ; c£ op. p. V I T Owu 7:104, bodloa of fl woman oral a cum. 
“being th* mly pifo A-tifmip prttmting ttny a/ tfeprv admixturt* and evtui these 

rtre not dflfitdtc to permit of a more pwtiva statement l^uig nnnle/ ! Cf. also: 30:35“Vnuog 

i^redvwtk male .woll^maEdasd pr-tnsot]j:am ,T ; ditto 5 il ditto - 4& = 40» a, m of tlio 

Egyptian typA- egroiii;'oto. i 4ft:4^ flight 45: 517^ .^. Tim* in 

r^ility the two rakuik of Omvti 7 ; 104 Jire Hie mily ojmk in which *UJf admixture of Nc^n» blood is in i{tiw~ 
tdon at Jill, elnou Urn rest m-iy l»s oipbined ** wiaMuni uf the early Nubian type, N^r^bybridfl wtmhl 
thusappw to he rare* in Nuhia during the early period ttum tit Egypt, auif au lufiltmtlpn of Negrues 
from the stmlh cannot haw pLure at that time, even a merely negroid nu_v T to which the two par 

cent of ncigrold akulls at Nag^ cil-Dtr is to be attributed, must h^ffc wmK by Jourther route finm tlireugh 
Nuhia. 

* TLc ecauraoce of jjiuv Npgrew uppais ti> be awttmetj Ijy Elliot Smith in The People uf E&tpi iu 
Cairo SJ*ut$K Jwtrml> Nil 30. 1009, p, U : “ Evoii m e»rijr ptadjiuu«ie timea in Egj|A «m meet with 
* Tin 1 italics in thu ninlUr nibcJ in this f«utnotc iwl the Hint Wt duo Co Dr Jankrr.—TuAKaL. 
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Far 1 ho following period, styled the Old Kingdom (roughly from ^iOO b W FU\k i lie 
sta Lti of aifkira is generally ruined to have materially alkortsh It has become u jtihle 
cQitvuntte iiinoLg bister? auk, it.a also among many lUitbropologiats, thot in the iiitiAntime the 
Negroes bad penetrated DiTTthwanJ along the cmrHfc of the Ni I j , mid Irnd peopled Nubia 
down to about the First Cataract Among the authorities I rmiy namo Edunni Meyer, 
FSreasttd and EandaU Muclver 1 . Aecording te them the history of the Negroes iiegflu 
far back ;ih rircu 3000 B.C. P and we sire able to follow the fortunes uf their northernmost 
representatives from that time onwards umnUTruptcd ly. 

But this view can no longer be maintained; for it run* entirely counter b> the facta, 
Hepresentatjoa^ of Negroea are wholly absent in the Old Kingdom. In the reliefs which 
diow ns l I n- cein^uered peoples, including those ol the ^niLhp a Negro is nowhere to be 
perceived. It ls true that, thi: Sixth Dynasty represents!Lion of the m-jimrch Pepinakht m 
Elephantine, which shaw.n a dark brown colouring instead of the usual roil-brown, has been 
invoked in this connection, hat iL luis been overtook*^ that the picture does not possess th« j 
specific Negro characters, The abnormal colouring <if the rikin may }*oint to a dark Nubian 
mother, for the Princes nf Elephantine, on the southern frontier of Egypt, who led the ex¬ 
peditions into Nubia, perhaps did not disdain to marry the daughter of a chieftain of the 
south -; but it is more probable that the reddish colouring of the rebels was the conveiiLionaJ 
tint which differed from the actual hue in the smith of Egypt. 

But the main argument is derived from the word rdofy .c, which in later times not schlnin 
accompanies the representations of Segrues, and which, it considered, tons t also in tlie 
Old Kingdom have designated die blanks. But 1 have been able to demonstrate 1 that the 

^civishmiU Negro-hyfarids, ur rvt t-. pwr N*grw * J . but it nut imtil uum Lhu Lime of the Pyramid ■ builders 
that any apprajinbli 1 mindwT'if Ni^najr- i'.Lme north, and ewen then inapt of thorn omno no further i-liun 
ljuvrcr ^ Libiii 11 {regianii lj^ the U&t dalcnient the proo^lmjr note). (X, nn the ■ .titer bund, *]>. h, 
|J S}Hir^lia tunmplfc ■:.■ I nrjjmiti i/idiaiduufo do occur In ihme predjnfu&k 1 graven: but, it sari nsing that 
it [niptdatinn inbabitic^ the namiw ridgo .<f b^hiuiLilc kuid joining the territories cif t Uei white tinrf blituk 

jeople- eh. nuid include so few hybrid* r«..... Wh.it I do muiutuin ia. r _ that definite imd u nmiw fckkta bh r 

Xegto L'lisifiietGrHt.kcs of skull* l^oues <<r Imir aru -o ■-.» r<! ita t lie prodjuasdo people that it is ill together 
unwiirmiilaliSu mid ijUlte lusslftidLng T-i U ok upon lhu Negro as uexe nf rht cOUititUIHlt eleiuOiiLs in this 
pOpttUyntt, 11 

Fo t]ir A rch<ZGvl *}Timl &urm$ nf yulnn* ffrport 1 DOT— 1 tttM 1 , 1L 34, he wrjttL--. mi i.he hriuo Qiieatioti: u bi 
I he known Pmdynivitic wri**.* of mmaiim . I i®f«r ta thosie from Nat^ eibiX'r in Uppar Egypt) two 

p-: wust. of ihc= skidet-<Rin inhibit umtoLibted tivt/roid f fruit*... At the present t[ni+\ tlicruforOp we nniPt c^.jl- 
r 1 j ,;. pxi:i-*[it ii r i.ri die r.LHe* of ftfhridutm iffith jW.,- ■ ■. there j.-* m ■ appreciable 1 NB^rii-rieinent et# ib> 

I Visly imitfA a Egyp tiiLU,' 

1 fc?ee Junker. BurirfU die tjmlnifiiwn uf efffla Friedhufm run IF KubiwA-Nordt fknlwih n ffen i /.-.- 
J i'mir'tTi j> d(f 3. p. IS; ef. it]s-i vim LiLuebmi in fillllNftdf, &p~ rit- t 

p. t PI, whore hij hujth Ei-f l.he Iku'ijortii: “They were originally dark Afneama, Ami were stlwaya i^pnacmteil 
by the .indent Egyptiniin. n& aiich, els Mai 1 Negroes I n the c.uirsH "f intwttilxtiire with thdr Kgyptbtu 

TihLghlMiir- d urine seeer.d thiumiUid ycwr* they Ituvn dfnibtl^ resslfd some Hams tin bkwd . etc. 

■* Tbo IVfm^fucf /".(jwr'M L 110 a, o eto, -^'liich d^erlb^ the ■ = uf the Twelfth Djrwwty, Mtuter- (1, 
th iL the ifi itiulm - nf r.Lm hitter^ Aiu>, LLULimiDzj l t the child of .l M ii1.j3jlci wousoil I have often disked niyse'f 
in thi* Connection wliGiLts- ilso aotuawhat foreigudoekiEig truits L>f the kliiLf- of ibe Twelfth Uynaaty— oXuwv 
;lT ! :■ vwv obeiik-becua—.ire not a legacy fnun the NuLliui miuestres? ; the Kushitmtbun dwelling 

m Niibpiii rfirt.'unJy hLow ^wmewlmc- ijf^nid cbiractant 

Sue AV h'.'fcts.irASurd, pp. 14 foil [The demmjfltrnciorj may hcKtimiaurindhere for the rimvuuiotLue 
of isNislur- v, [u* luive not hud atthe work rtfr'iwf Uv t ’Om. 1 iwduuhilagkiid evidence is dean con¬ 
trary U i tile virrw tbikt NegFuen in habited NuMain the ^erioiU <if i Jin Old mid Middle Kingdojiiri; tbiw j./i«yrf r 
w h u'b it* upplicd i4- tli+i Nubians, emu not iu-dri l ^ Kegnaes, iT>i We |«s^es^ tlm^ Old Kinginai rutiofi of 
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word ntver ]h>£>c]~h1 ihl* but rather designated +it Jill timm tho inhubitiuita of 

tht soul It ami south^iHt, and only later referred to the NcgnKf@ h and then onJy through the 
tudiiHMHi of these among the southern peoples. A strong factor in the argumentation is 
furtued by the disiw-i-ry of two repa^entatioiis in relief of auch ntt&tfw from the middli- uf 
the Old Kingdom on the site of the Acmdeiny V <;xt:zivaLiuiis at the Pyramids of Gizdc 
They hen- appear its typical Hamits, not differing from the iicccmipanying Egyptians in 
cranial eon format ion, fiieisi! type and figure 3 * 

.Inthrupology also gives powerful support to ihis thesis. The systematic excavations of 
the Egyptian Survey of Mubin have brought Lo light throughout; biwr Nubia skulls and 
skclctuns. nf the period cl irre^ponding to the Old Kingdom, which Fin- Ifamttie; it m true 
that :i certain percentage with somewhat negroid characters occurs, hut this slight admix- 
Um is without material important^, parlieukrly U9 hen. algo no pure Ntigroes have been 
Ibiini]-. Thus the fhet remains that Elamites dwelt in Nubia during tile period of the Old 

pan&ortN axpr^nly to be nfdifw; nil vhe-se exhibit a ty|*e relatwl fcu tins Egyptian due onlyin phyahal 

eont'-nriAMoii hut n dross ilillI ircntnitmt of hair and board, and -how no Ltnuu negroid ohivraet^rijiLlc^ 
Tils Old Kingdom frlcrn^lyphdetermining nhfyw paints the same way. -a 1 Even in the New Kingdom Hie 
Piiiitltee, who itfii Juuumatrably not Negroes are more tlmn onrt mfcmJ to jls «jJyw, ’/f ■ The Nubm&s 
are called indifftmutli a ml a.Ai/jw in i\ ku Middle and New KingclnmH, and the term }trt*fyii\ il Trog¬ 

lodytes " or the like* cannot refer to ptuv Negro* 1 *,. Moreover these old termn wore applied to the inhabitants 
of Nubia nfn-r this ]-i .|n.]Ltjj.ui of tlmt country had oomplefady ohaiig*!, in MWt if nor in appearance. 
■.hi Although Negroes tony Unvti predominated much later ia aeveKil provinces they wora not calk'd Mfyiff 
liecainae they were Negroes, bet, to spook* in spite of that fact, the teraa being T 3* [WDYiwjaly, geographical 
and not ethnic, En.j 

1 t5eri .IfstkeRj 1 r Q)'wrichi fiber i fit ztfvizr irrahvug Inti den- Pyramid*?' tpa Oizch jwhi til. A J - f'*t- ht* 
?4- M'tr; in the iA t iVuY.-Au)/. ATti&jc JlnrfHmie 1S13 1 Nit, !4, jy 2-. 

1 Derry tipealc^,, fw, ci’j., iff a 11 *!k r ht dilintiiuro with Negri during Iko Nubian i *M Kingdom. 
Elliot rtaiLth litattM, iSariY aYi^ /fr^yor/ //, u4 <4 Qur bv^ti^itkau ui Nubia have shown that* at >l 
time FWH'igoed Irv Hr Raittrier U* tho Third hy rmfl bjr r the Ni.-rnj ijlcnufflt sTjjdAlonly boc&iCEMnon pn h 11 amoeij, 
although it waoitill relntivoU dLight in mnonot. ’ Here bfi sH-emw to assume n i^iiifofcotneot of nstl Nt 
In tki^ uonaoction Le miducos (foe, pif*) Iwlp inHtnncea: m " At nit cminpEe of tImj yuLLill Nognjeswho came 
north a La Lho tLiucfe of the Ancient Eia pirn 'uid min^ftd with rlo b Aycliaio Egyptian in form the B-gmup 
miiture, T niighl. refer to the occupant of Ophv L Ln Cemetery And further : “In spite uf die 

thm mmt of these Arohaio Xegnw waresmulb utl Nogroos also wc*jdonftHy cat no north in thiao rarly 
tEinejs: T.hno a Nejiro in i 'eToeiury ^3 (Apfllmio Nubian mu ] _ T24 metros m height, /tufi 
t**r, ?xiu*t h» xliuiitoilcd Beiflner f Xepyrt A 180, ahowe that Cemetery id km in the amv^ iroin the 
time of the Middle Kiiigdon^ and EysauiUiiu l^umk in the south i only thii ea^t jmrhiLpa oontaiiiod a 
B^rottp w-mel.ory, Hist Grave IB2 is .^rtaluly Bymnttno ■ it ia ox|im<4y dciaribed on p, I^fSas; Grave: 
Chrincijm tyjM vi|. ilflimtaLLon Wcrstj “ hniy lying at full length on hsick* if No grave-nmnbt r jo givon for the 
oLW i^e, from Cemetery tA r but It imil \m only 23: £3: fteperi J/ p l£4: tall (I72lj No k ™ of the 

Arciiaii: N ubian or H-grtstip, 7 ’ According to /fepoi rt I r 1G1, however. No. 23; belongs tu tbo i '-griPiip, oh.* 
to the Middle Kingdom l the jwfcition on the kd eidei and the 3 1 art La ward orient i,e Lon farther indicate ilo- 
otli] of that, epoch* Hero also, thoroforo* full S^nxsa do not ooour; the farther dotails u. ftegroid 
ubirBoiera , l l this period may iteotdkieiod hero:- Coietehy 7, Early B-gn>up remiitn*, II, pp. 7. p . M.: 

2U3, "tApical Egyptian uofla m iosaoctotiotj with definite nnbioood proignutiikm^j “appennmee uf -.ob- 
mwl progrukthiatiL 13 For the btter ligroup: I12 f jA «=ry pruLmnibbrn' ; ISO.-^lsbiii^iJ prn^mLla^n 

.mo definite X«ghi featured but a negroid appeuranee' r .; 146a p ** ufnLrotc subutveal pr&gniattiitun 1 ; 

1ICJ Af 11 iiiMse MuiiewhAti bhKLil with proluiaent bridge -light prognathi-nai and Bubnaea] ihitfruiing. 
(TuimoT 17, No. 5t a «.„d?oid skull.,,..Jlat neat' of Negro typo s; ; 05/ 4 a suspicion nf Nojiro udinkiur^ 
but no prcjgnittiiifiii] * CtuinrEHY 23: p« 129, No. 7 j„ olaini^l to he Archaic NuIiulu 1 belongs tci I -gnsuipp 
nee / t ltit; hi, w vurj r flight subisafHtl pruguathiins"; 8h liekin^^ to C-group; J+?p rh- oami-. 

1 tni]TEl 4 V 41: p. lf^ i>r<bi'e 2lo p bi ni.mg]ns of tho umts» are mfoutili and iiegn>hLi*h« Alight appunent 
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Kingdom, mid that Egypt was a(96 at that time in no direct lwthu ideation wUli (lie 

Negroes, ^ 

That thifl conclusion ia correct h shown by the known loots in the subsequent period of 
Egyptian Hi store r the Middle Ivingdom, which eeiupriflc* the time from 200H to lTl'JO ki'. 

' Before this great changes had taken place in the south. Tribal groups p^etoatwl from 
the StidAn north wards, mid rolled through the whole of Nubia tight into Egyptian territory, 
as is shown by the Academy's excavations in North Et-KnhAnlyeh. But l.lit-se new 
neighbours of Egypt, coining from the south, are again decided HmuUes. Thus in the pre¬ 
vious period the whole population to deep within the Sin Ian must have been Hnmfar , and 
neither In the Middle Kingdom nor previously tain Negroes have dwelt in Nntri*. 

We are now able to divide the dew races which meet us here into various groups or 
tribes: the northern, which covers the territory between the I'irut and Second l.-iitaracls, 
the southern, whose principal sent was in the province of Dengola; anil Lhe middle, who 
jiiubitblv occupied the territory between the Third and Second Cat:ireicts, or roughly 
shaking Dar Sukkdd and Dfir Mahash 

It hfuj bean said that thest peoples wen v tii eEwentiuls TJaiidtetL d(jfiuib¥8 results 
have. however, been arrived at with regard to a mure precise dedication. I tie editors ««f 
Lhe material brought to light by the Nubian Survey consider the northern group to I»e 
Hjuniies showing a not inconsiderable ml mixture uf Negro blood, this however being not 
recent, but of long standing;, and having ri-iiulted In n stable mixed typo with markedly 
predominant H ami tie elements, in addition to this they aastimn a repeated immigratiou 
of Negroes from the south. 

WV are in the fortunate position of being able in part to test these view* independently. 
The Academy has had cometerfea of this group es&tvated in two separate placet namely, 
jit the northernmost point uf their territory* at North El-Kubiimyeli, and at the most 
southerly |H>ml investigated hitherto, at Tnsbkeh, w hi oh is only about ninety kilometres 
distant from tile second Cat n met Fur Kuteniydi we have Lhe abuve-mentioned work uf 
Tuldt, who was not able to find any considerable admixture of Negro elements m any ui 
the skulls; a Negro ekull woe not found there at all H The material from loshkch lias been 
rendered available expressly fur the purpose** of the present investigation through th^ 
courtesy of Professor Ftich and Rvtr Szomb&ty* iitid Professor FQchfc reae&rfcbeu have led 
to the saint? conclusions m those obtained by Toldt fur Knb&nJyeh 3 , The discrepancy iu 
these views is in part explained by the fact that Elliot Smith and I3errj ? included without 
distinction Lhe latest burials iu the above-mimed cemeteries, sonic of these burials extending 

progimtkbm T1 ; tk there is eridaot |irogn*tMtfQ. B l.'biaiETHHY 43, \\ IGSt Grave i T woman, 4 nkt i l I In iiin- 

linctly negroid .the mandible..... dwftinotly oegroitb the miurgmsuf the tuine* art wigroiil, and ths* t^ise 

is the date of the grave is not certain ; thu [loattimi U that of the L-gnaip: 43, wtnmui, L, ^kuil hi uvuiif 
with a fiat nose. The mucins of the tire stwirp. Tlwn* in a pint rent pnjgu&thiuii. CmtMtBJtl ! N, 

pp. ItiT fulL ilnvve 2UU, ,+ slight ap|>«reTit pmguathiam n j SlStt, wopum + “apparent prognaihiHiii ? : -3-'% 
woman, ditto ; 207 r H the faoe \a dtstiiirtlv m-grmh LillI tlu b;** E.ran fairly proniiiiBiit Tliese quota - 
t iLstu-i «bow bow littJv £irv untatlod to speak of a Nag™ population in Nubia during the OH Kingdom; 
m> fuU Negroes ueuur, mid ne^rutd skull hi nn: ocpiikliv to seek^ rince ^l*. 13 ; 4 must W eliwiiiaEod 

,m LiiK'v.rx^im. EL esu thus bo a uudter ualv of occretimw U> & iNjpiihkiioD, zadiullng ailvv slightly nugruid 
indi^iUunh, almoit udwMf women: « also footnotu l^ onik page. 

1 Kc a Ei AVtot&i«3 7 &rti, lhfolL 

1 g »n-jT OiiTy htatr-rriFTiit in i Htporf o.'v duh'i/luYiVi of Ldwt 59, must ceiiimlj Tisit 

\m a Eui-iiiiierpFtintion ^f cranial vhaiantHttitiai i 41 The ttkulki which the writer brought tiark from 

T^.^ihiuelk and eksewbera do nut prove anything, lias! of th^in ^n 1 negm, ani ^ 11 fcw nre J 3 gj| 4 iarL* 
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si[» to, and prhapa olsu infry, thts New Kingdom. Moreover they have in one case certainly 
taken into their calculfllion* the burials of a cemetery which, ns m now dear, belongs to 
another group nnd to u later period The result of an examination of the material published 
by the Survey of Nubia is that- convincing evidence of tile occurrence of full Negroes 
during the f>erioti of the C-group proper is not forthcoming 1 * 

The investigations into the southern group are nut yet available hi a complete form. 
I am speaking mw of the gigantic burial grounds at Kurina, which were excavated by 

Reisner in the years 1013 to I DIB, All that is at present certain Is that we have here 

< mentis]]y to do with ITmniu-*, who here, doepor in the Sudan, am perhaps cropped with 
Negro blmxj to a si>mowhat. greater degree. The bedies of the ehiefinins nhow such a 
decided and pure Hamite type that Rfusnsr dedans them to bo Egyptians, and believes 
that he can find in this fact confirmation of bis theory of an Egyptian domination of 
Nil bum natives. But- the conclusion# which ho draws fitrtn the archaeological material are 
not really valid*; n difibrencc in physical appearance between rulers and subfuets is found 

1 Here again I idav cnlliiTt. the ■ i i -t.-L i I * • l nta? emeriti mil i ll.l tJi-- taoefta* try corrections 1 ’ruhteby 7, 
Report II t 35 + The LkdotcFmi dealt with here* do tint coma from the l.-gnjup, but from a rimm 

11j lLlu rLy tribe, and ilountlps* belong pp the New Kingdom : si.-u my puhlicLation of North KiiMniveb, \*. 30;. 
llum .l( iihowever., m> full Negro oocrarfi, hince ev«u Xu. lfi* <I<«h not show negroid traits- l 't:jJLTi;rtV £3- 
Gnxvc 'Ofi bflUsiLgH. aa &h&wn ahovti, to the quits late CNgPuup; »t:tii|wiLi. (wrliopH mil immigrant, *Negfv>| 
skull m broken ; there in oxt mine prognathism m ; 75, hi to C-gruupv Woman, w Ruas is JistiueLly prognathous, 
The i llll** 4iiLri i-f the e tares ftm negroid. Thu I ■ ridge of the nose ia fiat and broad" : s b ''very slight aub- 
h;s;>!l 1 ]>i'i .irii'LihEnnr - ; wonii.tto* “ fiat, negroid prognathmis face/ 1 Cejletksi £ 0. Hi is own olury l.mhiujpi 
to ihe quite late C-group,. k-j h shown by orientation jljllI pot tor y- 29:1, “Egyptian type with little 

evidence of Negro mi store 13 ; 5k “Negro.,.the face it pure Xegtu.*the hair cnrwi.stH of typied NV-ro 

j_k?] s e Kji'Lion la_™— There luuat: fa err:, however, k ~™e mistake in the graye-numberiii^ since Rohmer, 
/frp?rf /, L89, ha* for No. £J, “Infeut, disturbed by weight of gflYC filling. 1 * S3:10, 14 rcry slight sflb- 
riA^dl prugmatiiiltm u ; 39: U a man. ^Shull is broken and distort®L Tim fora is distinctly negroid... *Thero 
ih w-elb marked mjlitioud prognathism: 30 : ICQ m of uncertain date. (.Iometeri 30. Grave ]1, innuc- 
dlately before tb- Now Kingdom, ^ fiLce slightly prognathous 11 ; I d, of the J-ucne poriud, a conRidon4blo 
Mpp^mnt progUiUlibstn n * t 5. old wuomn, " The fbi^ : is .strongly negroiii ; forehead very retreating omi 
L]i(: jow irt mgrrjid, r ' Tlie jpeje-lul! Lh given tuirty l'-group 3 yet tiie gntv^ ustontLs into Grove 4 of ihu 
C-group* 31, wanuan of the kter t'-groiip^ slight |inrjgnAtlL!sin nnd the nr.^- |h I muni" CsanEiir LJ. 
Gfato Tj 03. mon, “With a prognathic and aotnewhAf Auetnikid type -if iWq nlfj, w^uinai + “lii^tW^E) 
uugroid 47 ; wothaii, J1 alight aubne^d prognatliiHm n j 5»0 f wuman, ^durtinedy negmisl 1 CuitTEBT 4o. 
Gtuvo 257, woman* “There i* h light but deSiidto progiutthisiit 11 

l’p to thirt |hjinl it m A.Miii tEit pure Nifgrnea an: ruined in twq bus: i-m\ however, 
lie long- io tho LLm ■ I i^gnvup ; i.fmn- thus panimns only 3I>. 0, the iLiLmliurLny of which is however proUUy 
in i-rn-r. Ajwtrt fe-iLi thin there ana JJvo cases of fltfongty negnoid skulls* 

f^rry, who b^d ot his dkpowLl the muJbin^l fnan several comet. 1 ri.v-i lying fnrthor souths writes. 
Bulletin ft, pemt 30:“ wis haw the mo*t definite evid-jucG (see Plate*? O t 111, IV, And V - Hint fnsb Nngnx-H 
came north fn:m time to tiuie, adding to the population olemeuts by nn tncuu^ uniform in tlinir ph\ sic.it 
traits H 

3n ho for m* a fiiirlv marked mimifestotiou of uegr, iid tmita is here meant, the may lie freely 

ronwled, but if this phjmamennn i«s attrlhtitod to a tomijciroiy reiufon.emL;nI -f full Negron, it must U 
p.«nittri nut eIj.lI evidence for tins in I.m king. For cometeries [ to 15 see idnive; the repmJ ictsoos in 
Pth. ill, d l T fV. in ikf/^rh sIjow only atracgly nogroid traits* l^.s iiidecij in stated in tlie captione 
Lhirruto : cntu|i!ulsou with the iH-gtus m PL- VI makes the itifert-aeo clear. It is for the rest surprising 
that tho negroid cb&mctai* appear almost esdusivdy with woiuen, Toldt paiohs out to tut? that it is with 
thiji rtix that gTr-.Lti*r suui mom freqLniiji deviations fnun ihe normal tj]M oveur, and thai una nniMt ihon?- 
h<re imnd witJi .Li hi hie caution ia ilntwing oepotueiOiui to au admiitutc of foroigiL el rtn^n tn, 

H Bee El Kahan^h-Ni^k m foil 
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elsewhere. for example during the New Kingdom p in Punt, on fete coast of Somaliland. the 
ehiefluinis of which are given a much Lighter colouring than their people in the repn^eiita- 
tioiwL Present-day Africa aim nffeni tmuiemus parallel; I need mention only the Bitna 
and Thai among the Bantu, and the Woronga among the Nyaiiiwiynijn 

The conclusion that during the whole period of the Middle Kingdom Nubia wa« 
inhabited not by Negroes but by llamilrs iimb cunfir matron in the fact that where wi¬ 
fi nd TOpP^cntatiims of Nubians belonging to that time these show a type related in all 
respects to that of the Egyptians, The principal due nine ms luhc the victory-relief of 
Montiibotpe ait, Gebel&n, the rictory-stda of Sesost-ria I at Wady Patfeh. and perhaps also 
a group of soldiers at Beni Hum in 1 . The well-known woodon figures from the tomb of 
Mesehti at Bifrt have been invoked in support of the theory nf u Negro population of 
Nubia, In these a body of Egyptian soldiers is accompanied by Nubian mercenaries; 
these latter havs been claimed to be Negroes, but. on what ground is not at all dear. 
L havn been able to examine their appearance afresh from the tirst-jratr; photographs of the 
Berlin Academy; they sire typical Hamits^ de Void of the specific character* of the bltfcek races* 

Perhaps, however, we can indirectly infer something regarding the history of the 
Negroes in this period The above-mention ml northward penetration of the Nubians, 
which tnmi have set iu between the Old and Middle Kingdoms, should probably ba 
attributed to strong pressure in the smith, and this pressure must have arisen from the 
Negroes, whom we shall find appeari ng later as southerly neighbours of the Ffainites. 

After the decline of Egypt during ihv so-called Hyhsos period, the country to 

fresh prosperity, and the New Kingdom began about IfiOO B.C. In this period we meet fir 
the first time with numerous representations <>f gennim: Negro peoples. The Egyptian 
artist, who had of old an uncommonly sharp eye lor what was typical and characteristic, 
depicts us the black figures, gently caricatured, in a mature style which was never strrpaa®ed\ 

* .Shis W. Max Muulzb, Alien utid Eurvpa, 6-7. 

1 ! Jnivc HiiHiti r JrnAtri with najjjud io lLlu " Nigro troops 11 in the tomb of TLuiuunv at Sliokh # Abd el- 
Klime1 1 No. 7 A\ of lIll± Now Kingdom. WreMmakiwrites iu his Adas zr.r &ItatffifpiwGheA 
Ft. ^3, of the lower line >'f soldier*:: u On the right lire marching seven .Negroes* the fLr&t two of which are 
carrying trumpet* (J) r while the five other* arc armed with throwing-atieki.-' But the photograph mmm to 
give Little support f.i k this view. 1 do not sou that their odour in djLrkor thau tWt of tlm group cwt thd Inffc- 
[ :jki■ ■ I Hide. The fiuriaL conformation is in no respairt different fnua that of the Egyptian soldiers. on the foft 
or in die uppor register : note the ah*fji tip- -i isokfiefts un*. a and 7- The h\\ r might l* that of Nttgrot 1 *-, 
hah j Uhl l£i waih and much more probu bly, 1 lunatic Juiir, which is jlL the pnvM'iu- da? i-rtill worn hi ftimiUr 
lib* kit in, Finally, tins more usual aduruumnt of Nugroe* wuss- u single uritrieh fe^tbtcr, while the ^oldiFrs 
TopiiKluccd hmv waar ills doable oniric h funtJiiirH. Tu reoogniiS the obvious contrast with retd 

NagrnecE, conI jj-jjijh ifaty representations of the Litter, **-$> in the Unub of Sebeklptpe,, L Abd el-Kurneh 61, 
WbAsjsinskc. rrp. rit, IT. Mm aliouTd be compared. 

[Dr Janker atatRH in aktmr ib.Lt since the find: publication of his Lecture the akivo nbHervstioiid oei the 
supposed NegnHw in tin? tumb ofThanuny have rereivod oonfirmation fiotn Harr Wltodnald, wlio mforms 
him tLuvt AOMdihg V< tho erifkiaL photognipLi their colour i& not hLiek, nud their hnir no tnie Nr^m IluSt. 

n _ A, 

...™. JJ on her ate-ln. 

O a T 

fienrml l>e Mohg^, Fondles a B>tfidttrur k i, 39, which ]jiuj Inw>ji Ukeu for that, of n oegraSs, eo not net^- 
wiriiy one. The hiuid typu, be writer, i* Eiot- m> -n? usgnjid than Hamitic - the atyle of the hair i* Nabian, 
but ]* n-'L thjkt qf ii negreas, and resemble* that of the Nishiau woman iu the tornl.is of Anenn and 
KckhmiTr^ at TheLie* ; tins colour of the nEdn is not iudienLoi! in thn publimtion, — End 

* For jrnnd i-tipri si'ifctiilEniJH of typksL Nigmt*, for esomple, TjEP^p Bfrnl ol p nr, 120-1, Tomh of 

Harumhiib, Jfifra *ir&& dt fe J/i'fftWp v, PL IV: giKnl reprodturiinFi^ arc WBtszisriEi, FL*^ frUo, ; 

irnW ^ftXrrvffdo NJ of /fflm vA'timpf-r* in tF Hrihik Jftutfu .-.-i, i’ig r H, p, 15. 
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Nnw h therefor^ the Negroes enter definitely into the circle of historic peoples. But we 
need not content ourselves with the establishment uf this genera] ihct. IL will be worth 
while tii investigate 1 like question whether at this time they hud radly pushed their huirltat 
further omthfaida, and further at what point of tiiue direct contact with them w^w 
effected. 

It Lh significant that the first encounters with the Negroes of which we have any know¬ 
ledge ticourreri through two quite different channels, When Queen Ilat^hcpsowct, in the 
ninth year nf her reign, f-t, 14^2 an., sent * great fleet to the land of Punt, which included 
roughly the regions of Italian Erithma and of British Somu.liland, the expedition there 
im 4 with genuine Negroes as well as half-breeds among the Ilainitic Puntite*- In the 
famous picture# of the rock temple at D&- ". 3-Ff;ihri 1 we ate them moving about among the 
round huts built on pi ley. Whether they lived in a state of subjection to the real in- 
habii.ant# of the country, "f had settled beside them in the harbour district, or had merely 
con hi from the hinterland for purposes of trade, are matters of conjecture. 

At. about the same time occurred the other encounter, in the cutuitries of the Upper 
Nib-. In this case we may be cerium that the meeting wa& brought about not hy influx of 
Negroes but by the extension nf the Egyptian frontier. The realm of the Middle Kingdom 
had extended only a little distance into the region of the Second Cataract, to about fifty 
kilometres south of WAdy yulfeh. But one of the first rulers of the New Kingdom, 
Tuthmosifi I, extended it. in a victorious campaign, pushing it as far as Napa la, sume 
bfiO kilometres south i>f the previous frontier. Naturally in the incorporation of so much 
territory tribes- belonging to other races now became subjects or neighbours of Egypt. 
But it seems that even here, m greatly further south. Negroes are nut yet to be looked for 
in the Nile Valley. Tuthniosis presented a jjsiri. of the captives to the Temple of Amtln as 
slaves, A group of them* men T women imd children, is represented in the tomb of Anonn 
at Thebes, and they are not Negroes but typical ffamiteei I have been able tu collate the 
reproductions in }f$TTwir&$ rfv la ftfi&xinn, xytit , 9, with the photograph (No. 779) of the 
Foreign Pec[des Expedition of the Berlin Academy and L Exits obtain a reliable buds tor 
study. We sec here brown figure?;, resembling the Egyptians in structure and facial type; 
the men, who bring the chartieterigtin products of the Sudan, such as ebony, are dothed 
like the Egyptians in a short kilt- The women are unnaturally slender and have loose, 
pendent breasts; for clothing they wear ji lung coat nf narrow strips srwn together, 
reaching to the feet and differing materially from the garments which negiesses are usually 
shown as wearing in the later tombs. 

We must tt-'jurmr, then, that as far os the Fourth Cataract Tutliniosifl T had not yet 
come upon the actual Negro country. But from thin southern point expeditions and 
skirmishes were doubtless carried out into the scttlemcnte of the Blacks, and the neigh' 
boaring Negro chieftains certainly acknowledged the supremacy of the Egyptian king by 
annual tribute of goods and slaves, without, in some coses, their territory being actually 
subjected to Egypt, and only to protect themselves from raids and plundering! Finally, 
many negro tribes of the interior of Africa will have sought out the newly established 
trading-places of the Egyptians for the sake nf barter; others may,at. least in isolated 
cases, have penetrated further into Egyptian territory along the safe routes which now led 
from Napata to the north. 


4 Sec XiriLLr, £kir el Bakuri, TT3* Pk LXX. LXXJ ; textjpp* fait; swaleo PL LXJtTV 4 text p. 11* 
Jgujtu of Egypt. Arch. VIL IT 
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Tiu-si; eoimlitioai-s, huwttver, cannot hfivp hven The immediate fruit of i fn- first conquest 
of fr.br Territory up to the Fourth Cataract, 1 ml must hav« come about gradually after the 
conk>UiiuL{jgi!t uf the newp^Hst^ior^ whmh tm>k place oTukr Tutbmoris II and NL 1 his 
r|. vehement explains why, in thv first period i>f tha NVw Kingdom, rrpr^nbuiuHH uf 
Negroes still keep th>- background in the pictures of wuilhern jH-njilt In thr t.omb uf 
Antma I here are in* blucks: lu the tomb ot Rckbmire^r ttfrnp*. I uthmo^is III, out M t twdvf! 
brings rs of tribute freon the Sudan. only two are depicted u> Negmen, and among the 
mimcrmis prison ers of these very >aiue Southerners none at. ilIL they arc aJI the aaiJn 1 
Hamites that have been described above L Very soon, however. Negroes prtHlcnimate in 
such representations; Lhus already in the tomb of Huremfrab, who lived under Tuthiuosis TII 
and Amenopbiu III, It must indeed not In- loft out uf u-cnimt that in many eases there 
\yu& a stereotyping of the subject-matter arid ■>( da. hgiir^. the sirtist 1 ibv inn-sly taking 
more pleasure in the oomica] figure? of the NegitK-s than in the tuiscd type ■ "f the 
Nubians', Farther, the tribute of slaves was doubtless later obtained not so mwh from the 
Egyptian provinceuf Kush as from rite adjacent stales, which ncknowlHlged the Egyptian 
sain? minty by this tax, just as the Christian kingdoms of the Sudan were obliged to sent! 
t-hoir nt-rshut.ion to Cairn annually in the Middle Ages. 

Although wo have dins no reason to assume a northward movement of masses of 
Negroes even in this period 1 , a con&idomldo accretion of Negron and m-groid element* 
has to be reckoned with in Nubia. Here wi- meet with blacks tii the desert mines and in 
the quarries, aho ;iUf idled to the strong fortresses and great temples which the Pharaohs 
founded in Nubia at that time. * 

In Lower Nubia, on The other hand, at least in the districts adjoining Egypt, there 
appears to have been another pmcess. Here ihe Egyptian element increas*?; ride by side 

1 See J/AjlOlVrJ dr 1st v; FL VI ’ e/. toit* JJp. 34 fall Wfl h^Ve hsire to do with thn prions uf l.Lti 

foreign countries sf fcba South, Kii.t Him ^nhiim* imi jmrtieulii-lj mentioned: **Twelve Ethiopian envoy ji 
T wn of tliftM.: envoys are blacks ; the othera are ->f a rcl-hriiwn, in noun: -.iutw tioiujoritivety light, in other 
oi&6 ihnsbsr i *ome of them ore clcftbed in kilte of ffoven atn^ ibu majority in girdhst of spotted aninmk" 
-"Lc. They are bringing ebony, elephants” hub, panttier-ykiiui. «>Hmdi font burs., it[wa, uic. Li 
VI V 11 ■ i*ix1, \\ ai> fj. Some, Url ■*. ■'•IV, 1105!) are present*d the prisoners from the foreign i-oujitrioi 
uf t.hf S nuth.whn ah- *i.- b '3 .la Letuple hIhv c.d. K.r-t conn-togbt men if borini j-iLnneiitation urith [innifL^r- 
eikhi kilt?, then ratuiml groii]ih uf wctsiur wiiIj lIie! long Cbntd. dMilmd altovc, umi liimOj Stc TmfcoU women, 
Thi Ajme mfli Li. willi rJn 1 ligare,s in thr^ tc-mh nf Aneoa i>>»vioi.iP. Here, then, wv- h^ve biftm* tu tito ^tujii 
NuUnm iy]ii' r hiiuli it- iiiLi.il al?M« have lecu prevalent : i' Dongola, 

■ There is ecrUdnET Smitath>ii of provimis w t .rk izi she repreapctatlmi of ibr- groups of WLunam On the 
■ ulifJr IulhlI it eiiu-E, uu? 1X! Soft out t.J iu:i i mi nt Mi it in lorLuy tML&ta KtiiloriiigH uf ii.LriiuiiJ.ir imliviilmdri i l] 11 .icp^lT 
In L.H-oLir, an with the XegrOen: in the tomb ,fc f EbLt^iuhkb,, wiiich ilonbtUr^d rvjinuhute tfi 1 utl pOL-ulIrtrittQ3 
wtiifib Kt.nink i hr .irt.ixt - nnu^rkoMe, -S. o Photographs > r oK. 7 10 ami 717 i>r Mio Berlin rl Fi 'rdgnens” 
Kipeditjofi. t Ilii v- itUmnpELil Ln !'.- 1 1 .w up niiitn-rn, hu.t leu quite nnnhlo to do far I vk of 

material Thr* puhUc.ilioti* -rr- for the iru ] -rt wholly inA' lequAro for the i-ni Mr-im^-m of fim-r distinc- 
Monx. A nimilri r of mti Licking i' thn plioUi^mph;- uF the JkMin ^fnreigceTTi 1 * EvfJedliicED, 

and a|uLTt from ihisi, fur miMIJ iinjhirUnt ru.iM>T-. the plu>ti*)[niEJlwi B iiiinot I tfi loiwi with ftfrfSirEeiit ti^iifidfiorc 
in vi.jlv uf I'm- yutc of pn- j ci , ViLt[iui hoiiil' of the piiintiELgs. [ ami ormraced, hfw^er + thsl iuijuIl -if 
importiLEUM: fui Llir chilly uf the N“i.c-"- niL'® of t lint tiion would eioer^'O from ;iij at lid 1 , uf llio dctdllb, 

: AMioagh. in the Ni w Kingdom liivbion of the uf mankind into rmL fcl ^ypt3Aii + ' ^iji + 

^AasaticC nMK " Wonr.honit:^," kt LijiyE lil“ ihau Lkps., Di'ul'm.j aij-p Pi 13 ie. ! , tie nfibt appear as 

Negroe^p thLN uf ustLirni' pron*^ nothing far the near neigldiQiirhnod nf ih>- Ncip-i :■■<*-. to Egypt, urn I sc- Utile 
f «r (he irontempoury tucauhjg of tin- nmm- The hhiclcs appear in t ri coana-tiM aa n?rirv^:uLitivua: 

of the Si Hits i, .w i\o t]o- Ahiiatif* fitf tin- ■ S nrth - am I the Libyan* for the Went ; they ^ in- now, a? n 

m.ktU'r of Fact, the triV-- tv \joining thr "[shu-yed KgyptbtfL empire in the *nnth. 
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with the foundation of purely Egypt inn an intensive culunlfititiun ap|jeara to 

hu tv lakeh place in such n way that the majority of the native men were eliminated, aud 
tlie women were married to Egyptians. For T.ho anthropological data show the Egyptian 
type on some occasions quit* predominant. in tEieao districts during the New Kingdom as 
vegan Is the male skulls, while :i considerable number of the women's akuJJs are Nubian 1 ,, 
Nubia b&fl man} Li men liad in undergo a similar forcible mociificatirm of tho nwc in later 
jseriods, ?es during the compulsory lalamizadna, mid in a limited area in still more recent 
tiiu'^ through the compulsory settlement of Alsduimmndan Alfaanijuis m the provinces of 
Dirr, ErmeiUjeh and Argun, 

But further south the population remained exempt, from this fate. The only Egyptians 
rl welling hero will have been the officials and the priests in the tempi os, the garrisons in 
the fortresses: and such traders as there may have been. 

We see this dearly at Hiring IfXJ kilometres north of the Second Cataract. \i 

native prince ruled under TnKaukbamun, about 1350 B.C., a& at Areika, situated somewhat 
further north, ljuy has represented him tor us in hi§ tomb at Thebes. The owner of the 
tomb there receives the homage and tribute oi' the great men of Nubiu; among these 
appears, in a prominent position, and with -■strong Negro efuimcLere, " Lho Pritiee of M c $u 
(Ibr!m) f the good ruler." The reproduction of the southerners ta here by no means uniform: 
we find Ha mites and Negroes raised, but the latter are quite predominant 1 . The artist has 
evidentlv not been willing to undertake the task of giving to each of the numerous tribes 
its particular characteristics, and certainly did not know them all from his own observation. 
It would thus be premature to draw fixed conclusion* from the picture, We are in a 
jKHLtion to demonstrate thin positively through contemporary anthropological material 
frailj the territory of the above-mentioned prince of Ibriui. In 101 i a New Kingdom 
cemetery at firmenneK s^mie 30 kilornttnes south ol I brim, was excavated on behalf of tho 
Acad turn of Sciences. The investigations of Frof. Pooh showed that. out of about (10 well- 
preserved skulls only four were of decidedly Negro type, all of these coming from young 
negresses, while st-ven showed negroid traits, mostly very slight. All the remaining skulls 
are non-negroid, ami exhibit the two classes of more refined anti coarser types pointed out. 
by Toldt iu KuMmyeK 

At that time, therefore. Ha mitts dwelt, as previously not far from the Second C agorae t T 
but they now begin to receive a more cons idem hi e admixture of Negro blood, although by 
no means so much oa tin- rapreseintations would lead us to eup[KHe. We must conceive of 

1 See Export II, 130 I r ■“ Tbora, however. «uttai to show thnt T -l* in graves of the time of the New 
Empire crumlncnl ckcrwhcre in KnHiu a hirge jjTuj.iirttnu of the men uud socau uf diu w imeia conform to 
the Egyjit[;ni t j -1 •**, Suit they apes mixed with a few Nubi m jjwej and n oonsideni^lc n run Ur <>f Nutsim 
woman. 17 ft* tin s etsptaoliy the re^idta from t Wtcry T r op. ri/. T foil* imrticiikrly \m$*: U± 

* Fhotcgjapks Na«. of the Berlin M Fonder* Jl Eipwlitiim w. i■ at my f-.r tin* 

study of tlie repreaEoitariims in the tninb nf fjuy. White tin* facets apjvnr a* of a Negro ty|w- in maafc 
-■f theae, time nf the “Prince of *11 Foreign CountriR*/ 1 of the Flimsy uf the won mt± w.Leaner nwd 
prolmblY al&n of the two cattk drivutw, ans Hanutte; .l 1,*. the kneeling prince in tlio uppermost register 
Appatr lee^ negroid in wiLk the esurient in thialr rear. For the most part tbidr Linr Lt ottauged 

in the fumi of a cap or ; it is vorv douhtful whether we huve here ortiCieiaTJv tnatted linir itnd not 
rather t\ varietv of Hamito IjjUf (aimiliir to IlsiLt of tho Nnbmtis in Phato. No. 746 of the Berlin 4t Foreigners" 
f 1 "spoiltiou} + os Professor Foch nha.i points ruit f* ■ tnt 1 - tbcabort wppll/ hsirof tliu Negroti d£ie» not 
oti the ccuitrarv tho PrinoeH'’ tudr dressed in il^yEillUi htyte, also that p«i lliti fm- Ihsimb mid cftttld- 
fl rivers 
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similar conditions na being prevalent os fur as the southern boundary of Lhi* Egyptian 
province. The modification which has been noted Is doubtless to be attributed chiefly to 
Negro slaves, who came hither either in the [terfurmunct 1 of military duties o h\ way of 
trade. We may recall the similar conditions in Nubia only a few decades ago. b.ibre the 
abolition of slavery. 

If w.' now, in conclusion, summarise the evidence regarding the first appearance of the 
Negroes in history, we find it quite chair, in the first place, that in the oldest periods they 
came into no contact with the civilization of Egypt. Further, the assumption made hitherto, 
that as far back as the Old Kingdom they had penetrated into Nubia and hail become 
neighbours of Egypt, has proved to be untenable. Indirectly we may porhnjis infer the 
presence of the blacks in the transitional period before the Middle Kingdom, since 
the northward trend of the Kushites in that epoch is doubtless to Ire attnhiittal to 
pressure from the Negro tribes in the faoiith. But at this time, ss proviniisly. the Nubioiji' 
are true Hand tea. 

The groat victories of the New Kingdom brought Egypt, at about 1-VKt lie.. for the 
lirsl. time in direct contact wiLk the Blacks, whose Iml/itnt is to be sought wiui.h of the 
Fourth CutanieL At the same time we meet them on the coast of .Somaliland, at abmit 
the same latitude. The territory of the Negroes proper thus extended at that time almost 
exactly as lar as at present, or only a little farther northward. 

During the War great oxcnva.Li.uus were carried ont in Nubia They were chiefly con¬ 
fined to the large monuments in the neighbourhood of N&pata—the sites of < Scbel Barkal 
and the Pyramids of Nhri, and throw new light on tlm history of the Nubian dynasties 
of the late juried. For the grout question of the distribution of races in Nubia and 
the history of its tribes, they are of only subordinate importance. Information on the 
subject will doubtless be given us lets by the oft-plundered Capitals than by the simple 
cemeteries which nuiat Lie there, hidden under th. sand, and from*which rich unthropo 
logical material is to be hoped. May work on them, more thankless and less productive of 
museum objects, not be forgotten, and be undertaken before here ns elsewhere ike waters 
of the projected groat barrages annihilate moat of them and render impossible the fhml 
solution and full classification of these problems. 
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TITE EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF SUMER AND EGYPT 
AND TIIE SIMILARITIES IN TIIEIR CULTURE 

By Professor S. LANG DON, M.A. 

We now possess, id almost complete Form, trustworthy material for reconstructing the 
chronology of Ihe early history of Mesopotamian civilization. Hitherto the earliest date 
ftstfiU]jjiiieel with reasonable certainty by dead reckoning and astronomy was '2471 &c,, that 
being the date- of the founding of the Sumerian empire of Ur by Ur-Engur. This date is 
still disputed by some AMsyrioIogista, notably by "Wcidner, whr> reduces it by about a century 
and s half; but, so for !is the present state of our knowledge permits us to judge, its accuracy 
seems indisputable, for it is cent fulled by several statements of dead reckoning in the 
inscriptions, us well us by Beressus. Before 2474, the date when the last great Sumerian 
dynasty was founded, we havti uuw dynastic lists, or summaries of them, for no leas than 
eighteen dynasties. The most important early dynastic tables have been found at Nippur, 
and our* was purchased from a dealer in Paris'. These tablets purport to contain the 
names of all the kings who ruled over the united lands of Sumer and Acted from the Flood 
to the ago in which they were written. The cbreiuologists of the temple school at Nippur 
wrote toward the end of the period when Tsin was the reigning city, that is during the 
twenty-third century ti.C. They compiled the entire chronology', in some redactions upon one 
huge tablet having sis column un either siili and each column containing nlpoiit 45 lines. 
At the end of these great tablets we are told that eteien different cities had served its 
dynastic capitals, and three uf these cities bad been the capital more than once. It is 
evident that from the [period of the earliest traditions the Sumerians hud been pressed 
southwards and confined in the area between the head of the Persian Gulf and a point- not 
far south of Babylon. For the Sumerian scholars themselves, even for those of the WK-h-nl. 
seat of learning'at Nippur, the Semite had always been in the land. The age when the 
Sumerian enjoyed unchallenged occupation uf the whole of Mesopotamia, as be surely once 
did, was s« remote that there is not even a fradition of a Sumerian occupation of the 
northern cities. The history of early Babylonia is thus truly the history of the two kingdom* 
of the south and north, or rather of two peoples, the Sumerians in the south and the 
Semites in tin- north. Ii must, moreover, be emphasized that when the Semite arrived in 
Mesopotamia he occupied Sumerian cities that were already of some unAqputy. The most 
ancient centre of Semitic influence was at Kish in Accad, and the most undent capital of 
Sumer was Erech, But at no period in our records were ifae kingdoms of die south mid 
north divided, us they were in Egypt 1 , Undoubtedly Ereeb and Kish correspond in a 

i Tl» loiter tablet, fiuumiilv known as tlrt “ Hclied djminttc tabtot." diffiire in form from tha Nippur 
dynastic lists it, that rt'lwimi only a .ingle column owl enumeretioa the name* of tb* king* only of tlu' 
dynautfea of Afcrid* Ki*b (Fourth Dynasty. Erect* Third Dymuty), and Agaric. It pruWMj lump'd i„ 
uncrai of tablets .vliieh contained the list. Iron* tin* Wifltat tones to the pen id of Hammurabi. 

i SucU j B the trtamiiio.it to lie ii.furml from tb* dynamictablets, but 1 regard the- first two tfogduim rw 
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mtMiaLire to Buto and Nekton in Egypt, but political power had ba consolidated at 
si period before 4000—so parly in fact, that there is no clour tradition of u divided empire. 

By means uf numerous duplicates of the dynastic lists the tin?t. real historic dynasty oan 
be placed by dead reuktudng at about 4200 KC. hi that age king Meaamupdda uf Ur is 
said Lu have secured control of the two lands ami reigned HO years. Bn fore 420*0 tjm 
dymatk lists place two lung semi-mythical dynivsties, which correspond in u measure to 
the demigods and the age of the Eorus-worahippers in Egypt. Of these two long dynast 
belonging to the age before 4203, the first is attributed to the Semitsc northern capital of 
Kish, about twenty-one kings, of whom the names of nine are known; fnlnducis lengths are 
aligned to their reigna, 1230 . 900, S40, T80 years, etc. The next kingdom of prehistoric 
times ruled at the scut hern capital uf Eitch. about 11 kings, of whom the names of Jive are 
known 3 fabulous rni gns arc likewise attributed to them, 1230. 420 ? 325, 1 -b, 100 ycar^, 
Tliis long prehistoric period, to which over 36 r 700 years are assigned, ©intiins the name* 
of several kings who became go- U or demigods ill later my tholegv. Tlie list-'? actually place the 
determinative for g^td before the mimes of Luged lunula, Tammus and Gilgamisb <>J the first 
kingd-uEi of Ercck Among the kings of the first dynasty <4 h.i-?h, Ktw^i the shepherd became 
in later legend ei demigod : he is said io have ruled all lands and to have aflccTuled to heaven 
on the llack nf an eagle in order to obtain the plant of renewed birth, or the plant of life. 

Three kings of the prehistoric Sumerian dyuasty of the south became demigods in later 
legemf Taunininfj who cotresporidB toOsirfcuf the Egyptian religion, was identified with the 
older Ah Li of Sumerian mythology anil become the dying god, i near nut i nil of Jiemhing 
vegetation* who descended yearly into the plains uf death. There La a striking resemblance 
between these prehistoric kings of Sumer and Aerad and the semi-divine kings of Egypt 
who ruled, according to ilunetho p before Metier Manet ho calk them ^ ihc Dead KingsU 
and the Turin Papyrus " The Spirits, the Horn«-servcrs. ,! whi< ruled Egypt for 13>420 years. 
Thev are identified with the rulers of the old kingdoms of Bn to and Nekhen, before the 
intii ,ii iif the two lands under MenOS* It is extremely probabfe that the tu'o BWii-hiatorio 
dynasties of Kish and Ereck were likewise ecu temporary rulers of the north and south in 
^fesopotamm and are errturaoualy placed in consecutive older by the phrenologists of Nippur, 
This t^traurclinary similarity in the historical tniditiona of prehistoric Egypt and Sumer 
cannot, of course, be used tuihow actual contact Iwtwctftt theuL But both traditions seem 
to indicate that in both lands there was a long political history of divided kingdoms before 
real history began. Certain I y 500 or 1300 years nun be attributed to the demigods ol 
Sumer and Acc&d before 4200 lie. Thus 5000 nr. setuua a conservative date for the origin 
of Sumerian and Semitic history. 

But there are such striking similarities he 1 ween the important religious beliefs of Sumer 
and Egypt, that it seems necessary to assume relations of spine kind here. Tanimuz is 
always associated with the virgin-mother goddess Innini, who is hia sisier in tbe old 
Sumerian mythology. This is also th is Egyptian view of Lhe relation bo tween Isis and 
Usiris, and the mystic rituals of bnth cults are similar. The theory of the crfiMiation of all 
things divine and earthly from the god of heaven and the earth-goddess in Sumer \s 
similar. except that the genders are reversed, to the belief in the union of the Egyptian Not 
and Geb. The daily voyage uf the sun across the heavens and through the nether sea in a 
hurk h characteristic of both peoples. There is the remarkable connection between Tammnz 
and Innini, with their ophidian worship, and the f>ame ophidian aspects of Osiris and Isis, 
In both lands we have primitive figures of the mother und child. 
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The tin .-logy mill CMiijit'-x pantheon of Babylonia is drnoftf. entirely Sumerian; so are 
fihe great mythological legends and the Domes rd the gods. The Semite exerted very little 
influence in any deportment of these origins, ami my impression i& that, this was also irue of 
the origin*? of Egypt inn religion. Th- mentality of the prehistoric Egyptian and Sumerian 
is similar, their remarkable logit in reducing the spiritual phenomena of man to 
a complex theological system is so closely parallel that an explanation is urgently culled for. 
Sumerian is a highly organized agglutinating language, and there set ms Lo be no linguist it: 
connection with Egyptian as we know it. At any nU-c* Egyptian religion is clearly non- 
Semitic in origin anti related to Sumerian. 

It seems dear that the Semites who migrated into Mesopotamia, and became the 
Aecudmnfl of the northern kingdom, came from south Arabia; they won? closely rotated Ln 
the *u-c&llod Him yaritie-Subuean civilization uf the Red Sea cofiat, Thift in evident both 
from the similarity of the verbal conjugation and from the vocabularies. Only Accadian and 
SfifLcaii posaesA:he Semitic verbs damimt, "ho .strong/ naadti>“ revere/ and Sahl, rt be high." 
Ethiopia, a direct descendant of this South Arabic group,, usually agr*:*^ with Accadian i]i 
grammar and vocabulary over against all the other Smnitwr languages. The Semite Arrived 
in Babylonia at a very early period, certainly before 5000 R.c, and he conceivably invaded 
Egypt, probably by the Wady ffarnm&rnflt. aemewhnt later. But although he succeeded in 
completely transforming Egypt urn into a yemi-Semitic language, he hail no such **uccesH in 
Sumer. There is little trace of Semitic influence upon Sumerian grammar, and very little 
upon the vocabulary. For the present, however* the problem uf racial cun ueetion nr cultural 
influence between prehistoric Sumer and Egypt must rest here. These things existed, and 
cannot bt? e x p bi n > h 1 away. 

Now, before taking up the problem of actual cultural contact in historical times* J shall 
attempt to fix Lhe period of the First and Second Egyptian Dynastic* by means of our 
recently established Sumerian and Accadian chronology. 

From about 42i)i\ or the old kingdom of Ur, the scats of the various capitals which ruled 
the united lands arc completely known* The names of nearly all the kings from 42G@ 
onward arc ascertained, and the lengths uf the dynasties established, except lor snail I 
margins of uncertainty in two case*. From Ur in Lhe south the dynastic power passed to 
A wan, a city east of rhe Tigris where it remained 356 yearn. Them were only four kings 
of A wan, and I reduce the figure 356 to 100. LJr in the south regained the supremacy 
about 3050* where its lour kings ruled 1UKyears. About this lime the old thin geometrical 
pottery was being made in Elam; enough of it has been found in Sumer by Hall and 
Thompson to assure us of its manufacture there. Now an obvious connection exists between 
the designs of animals and plants on the pottery of the period, about 4000 u.c,, and the 
■ >h 1 eat kno wn* Si imori sin pietographs, W ri ting n i uat ha ve been do veluped at abou t th in pci rod, 
and some of fair oldest inscriptions may puasibly go back to the second kEngdi.uu of Ur* 

The nest capital was Kish In the north, where* according to u dynastic tablet, six 
kings ruled for 3792 years* There is probably an error of 3600 yearn in the scribe's figures 
bona the *ign for 3<300 being inadvertently prefixed to the number. After a short interval 
iti the -ascendancy uf KJ&k, when the power paired for seven years to the city Hunuizi. ■ sist uf 
the Tigris near A wan. Kish. regained control; and we now* with this third dynasty of Kish, 
reach the period of actual inscriptions in which the names of some of its six kings are 
mentioned. One of it* kings, Meadirn, figured largely in the history of the |w?ri ikJ. The third 
kingdom of Kish, to which belonged also Uraagid, Lugal turei and Enbi-Aahdar* reigned not 
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later than 3638 — 3488, whtn Ercch in the south again became the capital, four tins® ruIin £ 
there* nbrnit 130 years. Three of the names of this dynasty are known, Ensa^ukinna, 
Lagalkignhiiidudu anr.1 Lugalkkrisi, A dub. n city in Sniner between TOppur an-1 Ereoh. 
n.iw obtained the hegenumy of the two lands for SO years- A dynastic tablet recently 
discovered hi Legniin assigns the whole period t ■ ► only one king, Lngalanramundii, but ihi 
names of at least two others are known. Two dynasties in the north, that of Mn-t-r nn the 
middle Euphrates, followed by that of Aksak, later renamed Opis, ou the Tigris at the 
month of tlie Adhem, ruled from about 32G8—3089* 

With the fonmktion of the kingdom of ABak or Opis in 3188 there is u<> longer much 
uncertainly in tiring the chronology of Sumer and Accad with reference te the accepted 
date of Ur-Engor, '2474. Alter Akink. Kish again obtained the hegemony for V)2 years, 
which brings uh to the period of the well-known conqueror, Lngalzaggiri of Erech. Thi- 
Snmeriw patent of Omnia in th- south had nerved under the Inter king, of the fourth 
dynasty uf Kish, nnrl finally, after wars with neighbouring Sumerian cities, subdued the 
south and overthrew the Semitic kingdom at Kish. He made Erech his capital, and ™lcd 
2ft years 

SiUrj?rHi, h priest cup-bearcr in the celt of Ur-Bbaba, a dcifiwl ting-of tb^ preceding 
kingdom of Kish, organized a rebelliuli in the north, united the Semites and overthrew the 
king of Erech. He now founded the famous dynasty of Agaric at a city near Sippar m 4872, 
and reigned 55 years. S&rgrm subdued the greater port of Western Asia -iud founded a 
great empire, thJ first in history, ruling from Elam to the shores of the Meditermnssuj Sen 
and Anatolia. He was aucccwied by his son Riuiuah. who ruled 15 yea re and was in turn suc¬ 
ceeded lav his son Monishtesu, who ruled seven years. In 2785 Naram-Sin, son oi Manishteau, 
ascended the throne and reigned 50 years. Ha is the moat brilliant figure in early Asiatic 
history, and in hi* reign it con be shown that Sumer and Accnri came under Egyptian 
influence. In order to prove thia point, and to fix approximately the period of Hones and 
the first two Egyptian dynasties, it will be necessary to describe the methods of year-dating 
in these two lands, 

NuriLui-Sm iiitrodticed a now meihuHl of year-dalmg by promulgating m official date at 
the beginning uf the year. For example, a revenue account written in Sumerian from 
Lagas k «Utt*I m the Mowing manner i iH In the year after NaranwSm Uiid the foundation 
cjiJ the temple uf Fulil in Nippur and of the turn pie of Innmi in f A A FA I~AB. A day Lug 
attach ? i i 1 i <i■ a jar of day giblets dent from Agade Lagas in the reign of Nunim-Sin s 
auccea*>r is dated by this formula: "In the year after SbnrgallsWri [conquered] the 
Auk rite [in Basar] 1 /' It h rmw known that the event selected far mi official date occurred 
in the preceding year, anil consequently n large number of dates refer to events which could 
not. be known tiL the beginning of the calendar year. Those dates are taken from the 
archives uf the Sumerian city of Lagas in the hr south, where the official year-date of 
jVgfuh; were imposed The annua] formula w:ia written in Semitic, which proves that this 
innovation w#i£ introduced by the Semitic kings of Agade, most proliably by Namm-Siii 3 , 

t T HV&tir - U lyiiia, Jt&metl de [/t T. FA ; *if* 111 and tli@ same sqlinlu^B Die 

und ulhidachen Mt&nftmi, '22& r 

t It should be Noted tliftt the curious Semitic ii|a%9U0fi tfl «nmitp “’in one L 'iiL the ona 

vcitr when," which begins in the rbit^fiii'muWi of the period uf Agi*(li\ ocean otilj in the iiwufiptoiis 
of S'a ultii-Sin. The full form ie in Vie itim iktemi tint, ' in the year after, h nh SMsae A t Dfffyntwu. a /Vr^ ( 
st, [ P L 4 col u S“l> Hid the Murad* dour A**yF*dogiq*e> JEi, Thp ptinu* hm* hoati 

hitburtij Hi^uiidLTrit^rii. TIlej word u$u Wii» omitted fnnu the date-fannula* for l|io aakt of brevity. 
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The Mttthoil of dating n year by tin event of the proeeding year is trarahraua, und without a 
date-list similar to the Palermo Stone for the corresponding ciisto ut in Egypt iL is iiupfHsibfe 
to determine its plate in si reign. The Sumerians adopted the eastern, »nd the dates are 
sotneLiiww written in Sum. rism even in the Agade period; so always under the siiceecsling 
dynast ins. Should no event of sufficient importance occur to nffuid ji year-date, the formula 
was made up after the Egyptian nmthod by saying "year after." For example there 
is a year-date of the period which reads," Year after Simrgalwharri went, up to Sumer 1 and 
amute it t year lifter thnL/ 

But long before the empire of Agade the Sumerians had been using a much rmire 
etui Venice t method of dating by rcgrnd years. At F^igas, in Lbe time of its grenl pti fasti 
who owed nlkgknoe to the reigning capital of Kish (fourth kingdom, SOBS—2S07)i the 
record* arc doted by the year at the- trawl city viceroy* There are a few tablets 

from Surnppuk of an earlier period* probably from the time of the kingdom of AbSak, which 
are dated by the names of officials who held office for only that year The Semitic king* of 
Agade, therefore, were the first to itnp_*se a uniform method of year-dates throughout the 
two lands. Hitherto each city had gone its way. When Naram-Sin Inaugurated this 
Hjrtem it is curious that he adopted the Egyptian method, in spite of Hie fact that the 
Sumerians had already introduced a more convenient one. It is the more aabuniahing 
because the Semites 'persistently adopted everything they could from ih r Sumnmm ; the 
business documents of the otder Semites are drawn up in Sumerian legal terms, and the 
writing itself was Sumerian, their religion was Sumerian and the Semitic kings often wrote 
their own mimes in Sumerian ideograms. It is impossible to explain this now chronological 
system without assuming soma contact with Egypt. 

The question now arisen as to when the commanding Egyptian date-system was in use. 
how it was developed, and at what stage it corresponded precisely to the phraseology 
adopted by Namm-Sin. If this can be done, and the time-limits fixed when the borrowing 
must have taken place, it will be possible to determine the approximate date of the early 
Egyptian dynasties. 

The method of dating a year by some event seams to have boon introduced into Egypt bv 
Menes*; the second and third lines of the Palermo Stone preserve a few of these year-dates 
tif the First Dynasty. Meues and bis immediate successors u^ed the very simple avsteni of 
dating years by the feast of the worship "f Horns, which occurred every two year?; beginning 
with the second full year of a reign. The second year of Athothis is tlie ymr of the 
worship of Horns, and his fourth, sixth mid eighth years .ire so designated on the Palermo 
.Stone. The best regnal year is indicated by Lhe phrase ** Union of the Two Lands/ Other 
years are known in the fragment preserved fur the reign of Athuthis either by the names of 
festivals \>t by events. The date used for his fifth year is n [designing of the House (called i 
' Mighty #>f the Gtrtls.' " 

Mencs am! Athuthis, who employ the I lorns-worship cycle, do imi even determine 
the number of this festival in their reigns* Fur example, a docuiaeni dared in the secatui 

1 Written fi-yi-cn, for Ki tm -$r\ Foere!^ Mi*torioal and Tkiii, Xu 

,J For eiampla a contract (*f sale lii tlus time of jJm pt/.tesf tjUuuiciiii. h ilatf-d hy the nuiiaout t!>. 
TnunEAC-DAsnih% R. T. C., No, 0. 

My priiic3]Tiil* authority in the follow in; di^u^aon h i^nifos^r Snnc's tieitriigt ji ir ttltettn* 
tittcAichte A.tffpttnM £YaL m of L'ntttMUchniujtn :ur O&rhiehtie vnd Altfirtumjhuml* Arjfptwr*}, fSOfuIL The 
truunlaLfotm of this dntafti-u the l^iunm* £ tone lire taken fry in BajfiAOrta, dnatut /fe:xW j, i r BOfolL 

JoLLtw, of Egypt. Arch, vm ]ft 
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year would reml “ Worshipof Horns" not " First «*urrenc© of the Worehipof ttoms, arid 
"it J was impossible to say in later years whether such a document telongHi to the second. 
IZh St eighth U etc When a year is dated by an event, the latter » «* -n 
n«Jded S the word'-yew." A few dates of Hone* are known from the monuments. 
There is the ebony tabfetLn a tomb at Abyd*' which fixes a year by ^vcnte: ihe 
smiting of tW Nubians” “the casting 1 of Anubis,' and an event repented »> o 
pictogmphs, which eeeui to indicate the taking of a walled city. Two of thew* 

Lot possibly have been known at the beginning of the )^uid there is »>*«** _ 

thaohe rending is "Alter the smiting of the NnW VVith f*-^**^* 
Zet or the first four kings of the First Dynasty for a period of about laO 7**“. 
Egyptians were as yet only feeling after a suitable method of year-dating, il » 

Slated by an event it was wither for the purj*** of commemorating the event hail for 
piJtkal purposes. The very fact that the Sumerians and Aecndian* Aid tv* p*» through 
this primitive struggle towards a better system proves that they Arrowed it from ft P*-‘P e 
among whom it had been perfected. The phraseology of 

thev begin. In the first year after ' such and such an event occurred, and this indicates 
that fois later than the first four kings of the Firat Dyinety. fo make Mrmes a con- 
temporary of Nnnim-Sin of the twenty-eighth century B.C. is absolutely imposnbh'. 

But let ns follow the evolution of this interesting Egyptian method of dating years by 
events. The early kings of the Fimt Dynasty introduced m actual practieu at least one 
valuable indication. They placed their names after the date, which at any rate determines 
the reign, Under Udniu r Den the fourth successor of Menus, the Egyptians afctoned a 
more accurate date-formula. Before the event is placed the sign for year 5 the Palertno 
Stone omits the sign forW until it reaches the Fifth Dynasty. But dates of Udton/Amb, 
Seim rkhet and Kn<a (“ K« which are actually found on ivory ami bone tablets, eta. do begin 
with the wo id “yeur." It was of coarse evident to them that the system of dating y 

hM n. < V«h* or <">■■« i» l* * <•**« . cootiart for the ».te . houi* ... 

the “ Tear of Easter « )f King George” nnleas w si>% for example," \ ear of the fafth r 
ndmu-Uflapbahidevised the formula “ Year when such and such an event occurred. Although 
other events and sometimes festivals arc added, the specific event, following the word for 
■■ vear ■■ llt anv late gave Some precision. There is now extraordinary similarity even m the 
cuotente of the date-formulae in Egypt and Accad. “ Year when " a temple ‘ was built 
“year when” a bowl or statue “wn» made." ‘'year when some city ' was besieged an 
captured,” ore eloselv parallel to numerous year-dates in Sumer and Atcad. dmu com¬ 
memorate* on one of bis tablets, - The first time of the smiting of the Eastern people, and 

the tablet represents him smiting an Asiatic, 

Now with the Second Egyptian Dynasty a new and more efficient method of dating came 
in. namely by fiscal numberings; these occurred ©very two yearn, together with the festival of 
Horns. The'second year of a reign is designated us the " yew of the first numlienng, the 
fourth yew as the year of the second numbering, ami finally the TTurus festival disappeara 
under Snefru, last king of the Thin! Dynasty. The intermediate jews are designatad by 
» vear (l fp. r the firat numbering” “ after the second numbering, etc,, and finally, in the St\th 
Dyrne-tv, the numberings become yearly. The addition of events to designate a year along- 
riide the numbering probably cuutiimetl in actual practice until the Fifth Dynaaty. In the* 
Fifth Dynasty the Palermo Stone places the word for “year” mdy before the number mg. 
i St* Sitrm, ibid., 6i 9 /.f. ousting ft metul image of th« B°d, b»j frETllV in Javnuil, i, 234. 
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It is evident that Niiram-6m could have borrowed his pbrasenfogy not earlier than Odum 
(t'baphalflj, and that it may have been in practical use in Egypt as late ns the Fourth 
Dynasty. The most probable period of borrowing is near the end of the Second Dynasty* 
Menes, therefore, would have reigned about 450 yearn before Xnmm-Sin + that is, about 
MQU LtA\ To Hi the latitude of pctifeibility more accurately it in necessary to have more 
examples of actually dated document? of the Second and Third Dynasties. But all evidence 
tends m shew that dating by events did not have vogue in Egypt after Snefru, The 
Palermo Stone is noL a safe guide here; the long list of event? for years which it gives for 
the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties are probably of the nature of annuls and nor, taken from the 
real date-lUta If the custom went nut of actual use in the Second Dynasty it is necessary 
to reduce Monts to about 3000. But it will appear, I think, on archaeological grounds, 
that Meries and the foundation of the First Dynasty cannot be reduced to 3000\ 

The conclusions to which I have come, that Nanim-Sin cannot bo placed before Udmu 
(Usaphiiis), and that he is really considerably later, would dispose of the suggestion that 
Mencs is identical with Hard urn, king of Hagan, who was conquered by Narim-Sin. Thus 
by means of the Inscriptions alone it has been possible to shew that Narum-Sin, who 
reigned 37 P5—2739, Is k* be placed same where between Tldmn and Znser, founder of the 
Thin! Dynasty* I think it will be apparent that we can fis even mote closely the relation 
between the Sargonida of Agade and the Second Dynasty. Sargon and his four descendants 
reigned 2h72—3714, or a ptiiod ul 158 years, and the dynasty, after Shaxgnlia!iam d p/uv-nn] 
into th+- humb of feeble kings who kept the empire together for utdy thirty-mist vea ra, 
Amhaeotogmte have always been attracted to this brilliant period of the Sargonkls of 
Agjule, SargrHi reached ihe sil ver mines of the Taurus and the cedar forests of Lebanon, 
even to Iannuti, which I believe to be the Plain of Sharem ami the Shuft1a\ He is said to 
have crossed the Western. Seu T which probably means that lie visited i yprus and Crete. 
Surgon also visited LHLmnn* a laud on the Persian Gulf, from whose ports the sailors of the 
jieriud appear to have reached the Rod Sea by way of the Gulf of Aden. It is iirobabJc that 
the kings of Ag&dc were in contact with Egypt both by way of Syria and the Delta and bv 
way of the southern sea mate in the time of Sargon, who may ht j cutisidered approximately 
contemporary with Seierimm Only one important object nf art ha? been recovered fraiu 
his reign, a large triangular stela of black dm rite. It remains unpublished, but one infers 
from the minute description by Gauthier and Scheil* that Egyptian art had already 
indneiiced the sculpture of Agade There are here already distinct signs of the birth of the 
famous school of art which produced the finest masterpiece? uf sculpture in the long history 
of Western Asia. No important sculpture? and frtmi the reigns of the son (Rimush) 
mid the grandson tManishtesu) of Suxgon are known, but the art of the time of Naram-Sm 
and hi? successor reveals such delicacy anil power that it belongs to a period of its ow n. The 
monuments of these two kings are from the hand? of a new school; their succea® cuunot be 

1 The Bnbylaniims of the Ta^siti! purl'd frltm followed the Egypti^u in tlur matter of ycaMtatmg* 
After retaining the Egyptian method of dating by pvuntH until the end of the First fkthylnnirui Dymwty 
(utrtttj 1900), the new Egyptian method of dating bp regnal year* wn& JLiiopted by the Ca&sfta kinjfw almt 
UdO years after it l iwd beoonifl customary ui Egypt - then at itH Eleventh Dynoatyj. 

1 Iteafems for thi? and the fallowing ititemmita are m my Hisiwy o/ Eumw and Aesad t now 

in the press. place* it iellutIi farther north, in Lhe region nf A Journal, vi, and King, 

Legend* of Bab$hm and Egypt* a* agree* with Sn/et Poobch iltoonW MUtv** that 

litrnuiti la the plain df Antioch. I agree with Dr Albright ^ to ihe lncrtiini nf fjuniutL 

3 Ik'tripifiuii e?t fWfe § X. 5-&. 
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explained as a development of the older Sumerian art, arid it jierbln"t in the long p-rimi of 
disorder which followed the kings of Agade at the hands of the barbarians from ilunum; 
after this it was not revived. The il lustrations here given I Pis. X XI, XXI1} will pa' e •'} 
doubt that this art ufAgnde cannot be :i development of the art. of Sumer which immediately 
preceded it. The Stela of the Vultures of Eannatum from Lag** t» only about uno century 
before this exquisite bas-relief of Numm-Sin (Ft XXI>, There is here the indescrilstble touch 
of Egyptian art; the delicate imitation in sculpture of a surface overlaid with gold leaf 
repaw&i. "Note especially the living movement «jf the figures, the line delineation of plants 
and the perfect edect of the grouping- It reveals the influence of painting and rtpouAxi metal 
work upon sculpture, and only Egyptian sculpture can have had the advantage el such 
influence. The origin of such delicate bus-relief work is seen on the mace heads of Xaruicr 
and of the “Scorpion " king. There is in Egypt uu bas-relief work of the period quite 
comparable to the Stein of Victory of Nartm-Srn. but the aesthetic element, so sadly lacking 
in all genuine Sumerian art, is characteristic of the printing, metal-work and sculpture of 
the Second, Third and Fourth Egyptian Dynasties. Its origins and development in Egypt 
can be perfectly determined, and there is no other explanation for its sudden appearance in 
Sumer and Acend in the period of the Second Dynasty. The Egyptian people discovered 
the aesthetic in nature ami in the soul of uiaii. That is their imperishable achievement in 
the history of antiquity- 

The cylinder seat is o .Sumerian or Elainitie invention which found its way into Egypt 
in prehistoric times. But before 1 take up this aspect of the problem I shall amphBoise the 
sudden advance in seal-cylinder engniviug under the Sargonidn; the gt,y}>tiijue of the period 
also reveals ait astonishing improvement upon Sumerian work. The seal of Lugalanda, 



a viceroy of Lug!* who lived about HO yearn before Naram-Sin, represents the familiar 
combat of (iilguuiish and Enkidu with lions, the human headed bull and a fiiuu; Heft Fig. t. 
Tire same subject is treated on a seal dedicated to Bingaliaham 1 . son of Nsiram-Sin. Oo 
this seal tlie treatment is, of different, for it was not lawful to engrave reals with 

precisely the sunn scene. But the execution of the animal and human figures by the 
ongravere of the Agude period in incomparably superior. This may be attributed to the 
general improvement in art under Egyptian influence at the capital (Agiide) rather than to 
Egyptian gtyptifjtie of the period. The famous seal of ibni-sharri dedicated to .Shargal inborn, 
licit of the Sargonids of Agade, is justly regarded as the finest piece of ancient ylt/ptique ; see 

1 Or mail Srpm-^o/i-Jam*! The seal WougD.1 to Ibrnaharrl, a scribe. 
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PI. XXII, Fig. 4, Tilt: subject is GUlgatoiah watering a bnffhlo from an overflowing v*ae beside 
a stream; ami thoro is nothing in Egyptian fftyptique of the period cmujiunihEe to this seal. 
The eonteiTOp-iniry scab from the end of the ¥mt Dynasty and the Second Dynasty usually 
contain nothing but wall-nut fcneriptioiisV The infcriorily of contemporary Egyptian ttesJ- 
engmving is difficult to explain in View of their superiority in sculpture and painting and 
metal work. The cylinder in Egypt was a Sumerian and Elam it lc importation; skill in 
gk-ni-eiignLViiig m is not develops here, Sayce most aptly remarks, “Upper Egypt is a 
land of stone, and the river rilt, which h mixed with sand, is altogether uasnited for the 
purpose of wrilingV The Egyptians had not the incentive of the Sumerhms and Baby- 
looians, who wore constantly using the seal to sign day tablets. The fine fftffptique which 
thrived in Smut* and Acc&d in the period of the Sargonida La an independent development 
of osirlier Sumerian art. 

There is unmistakable resemblance between the methods of treatment in registers in 
the art of early Sumer and Egypt. Fragments of the Lagal etelu T which I attribute to ihe 
reign of Nuium-Sin belong to the same school of sculpture m the Stela of Victory of Naram- 
Sin; com pared with the Slate Palette of Manner the influence of Egyptian art of the period 
is even more convincing here. The physical vigour and mde force so characteristic of 
Sumerian art is replaced by the lighter aesthetic touch of the Egyptian school. The gesture 
of the fontjiu-ntig king wielding a bottle mace over a conquered foe is similar on both monu¬ 
ments. The mterUred monsters with serpent necks and lion heads which form the circular 
cup of rhe palette have been fortunately compared with a Sumerian seal* of an earlier period ; 
aeo FI. XXII, Fig. 3L An earlier Egyptian palette employ a the same fantastic monsters 
to endt^- the circular cup*. The motif is unmistakably Sumerian, o survival of the pre- 
dynoetic period, but the execution of the palette of Manner, the mace-heads of his period 
and the mace of the "Scorpion 11 king belong to the period of the birth of great Egyptian 
art, whoae reflex influence upon the sculpture of Sumer mid Accad explains the brief but 
brilliant period nfSargonidc sculpture. 

The evidence Afforded by the new method of year-dating is supported by that of the art 
Nanis!t SHn and the kings of Agade were in intimate contact with Egypt, and the period cjui 
b- determined within 200 yearn, Nurani-Sin reigned not long after Net-erimu, and was 
probably contemporary with the end of the Second Dynasty or approximately so. It in 
n priori incredible that the Sargonids, who hail complete control of Syria mid the 
Mediterranean sea-coast, :ls also of the provinces on both carets of the Persian Ciu|f p should 
net have maintained political and commercial relations with Egypt in the time of the 
Second anti Third Dynasties. 

* i^TBnr, Mo^al Tuwh* vf th* EnHwtt t, Pis. IS-20, with diacuaaioa tsf the iiuicriprinlia by 

Griffith, pp, 34-46; op* «# T , il, FJa. with diHUH&on by Griffith, jip. 5l-54 r KUIgnite iseal 

Liilpitwiurw rrihtD the Thin! Dynasty will be found in tiAHHtANO, MhH*™* and Hit KhuttAf. P3a 8 10, 
with inteqiret&tiMiK by SutH pjr 19-27, The iv«y cylinder* attributed tu tho First Djrnwty and one 
prigmved with tlie name of Namier ft-and at Qi&mkoiipdbi emitala nothing but Treated of men 

and Aioumls r and Lite txiwutkm ia inferior: wee ArARi, Primirir* Art in Pffypt Y 

* SiTCE, A n&tietiftMfif iff th*l Cu f'.^/orm Iwoipli<M*, 11± 

3 ftvpt* diiL^d in Hetjzeyh Catalwpu 4 niiyuite* CAaM&, No. 2L 

1 Hteukiiv, in O/iupft tfeftduM de fA&trfJm » da fawriptimj *'t BtRu-lAttr^ 1999, 0IMH. This 
important *e\l <4 the Louvre in now published by Loin* Diila foote, Ctitul&jw da Cjgtiudra Cacketo 
Piwtt* Qmy&M, PL +E4, No. U. 

CjAMJiHX* Primitive Art, 2M. 
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X:u-Am-Sin repeatedly raentioiB hi* canque&t of Mapao, the t mine of whose kiug i? 
vririimaly written Jfanitewra* J/o-nte«[»«?]* Since Mugun m actually 

employed for Egypt in the iiHcriptieiifl of Af^nibanipal (seventh century V it is of course 
tempting Ui connect Maimm, Munium, king of Alagnn, with Menes. that is if Magau actually 
moima Egypt in Lite early period. Ur Allright has vigorously defended the identification in 
this Journal, Yi, 89-98, where the inscriptions! material, and the arguments which can be 
urged in fevour of the thesis, are ably treated. He accepts the conclusion* which are 
Involved, namely that Mates was « contemporary of N'aruiu-Sin, and places Nmitu-Sm it 
2SI25, But when Albright wrote he was nnt acquainted with two dyimstic tablets recently 
discovered by Lkm Lcgmiti* It is now certain that Ximun Sin is to he placed more than 
HK> years later: omaequentlj Alenea would be brought down to the twenty eighth century, 
which even nil grounds of the imperfectly documented Egyptian chronology is wholly 
impossible. But if Albright V suggestion as to the connection of Namm-Sin and Meiiea 
must be given up. there remain still more interesting suggestions regarding Magan and Jts 
place in the history of Egypt and Babylonia. 

The French " Exjwtehtiun on Mesopotumre " conducted by Oppert and Fivsnel more 
Lfaau fifty yearn ago, secured mi alabaster (0 vase which was afterwards loss in a shipwreck. 
Uppert’s cupy, published in Vol. 1 of the Inscriptions qf Western Asia edited b_V Bawlinson, 
reiuls. ■' Nuriiui-Sin. king of the four regions, a vase the booty of Uagan|fnV A duplicjiu- 
feifi biitu found at Suss’, and a fragment in London probably carries Lhe same inscription■. 
Those duplicates are of alabaster, consequently Mugon was supposed to be a land where 
i ilabsster was kn own and work ed. On the d i ' trite statue frurn Susa, Nnnlo»-Sin claims tu havi ■ 
conquered Abigail and lo have seized with his hump Maniiun lord of Hagan. He then mined 
dioriU- 6 in Lilt- mountains of Magau and brought it to his capital Agnde. The texts make it 
cletir boLh in Sumerian anti Semitic that Mnntum was actually captured by Naratn-Sui, 
which renders very improbable the identification of him with a dynastic king of Egypt. 
The problem of the localization of " Alagan,” as employed during the various periods, is 

i Kino, Chrmidaqf Bcrbgte*iM King*, n, lo, 4. J IhussiKa, Rerun JAttyruJogit, in, 41. 

* thorite statue from Stun, Deity utiun on JVrpf, n, l‘L I, aol, u, 4, Here he is called “ lord : bat 

Thurcan-lioiigib in KlSU, HUtury af Humor mtif Akkad, 241, u. 2, asy* that the lust sign is not ma but 
[nissibU' Tlu* photograph wrliiiily ftvura out, an dues Ui# Assyrian Omen Tablet, KlSfl, ('Imittirtea, 
H, 3 ,t| in | 37 i 4) „l this reading is defended by the name of the Lund il'i-m-in^h), from which » certain 

Rlssi’u is said to have come in the time of Dndg) (Itst, IX, 111, No. 12). The tablet, in imm turning 

Iluinia as a " Mon from ManiuTn{i'iV probably refers to an inhabitant of a city ia Hagan who wtls tlieu 
resident in Seiner. 

* Hie evidence for Mi<g!m=Egypt, and Mduhha = Ethiopia in the inscription* of AbHiirlionijiuJ Ls con¬ 
vincing, sre 8TBW3K, dMtirhanipifj ra, 

* The first of the two tablets disco verwl by Utgruiu Li published in the Ntmuw JtmnmU Phikufelphio, 

11)20, xi, 175_180. The second Uthlel, which rompfctaa Rev. i and the reigns of the kini?- "f Ag-ide, wan 

nunm imitated to tim privately in April 1981. The gap between LFr-Ktigur and Tirikin at the end of the 
liutiuni dvinmty nctrum ai the end of Itov. in, and thri gap i»u Liavs contained only Lhe short Fifth Dynasty 
<4 Ervdk, with about three kings, os w« know from the to tain >w PoeWs dynastic lists N"o. 3). Hie material 
n .,'ii« tra rtM»i of the Legrain tablet allows for the rmtoratioD of not more than three kings, for whom 
1 Mining fill years. Starting with £474 (L'r-Engur), we have 3474+SO (Ereeh'+U» (Gntiimi.+2<? 
(Erects )+3& (hist nix kings of Agade) = 2714, to end of the reign of ShaigftlMairi >25 yearn), Thun the 
liegi lining and the end of the reign <4 Narom-Sin nrr tuet! at OT9& and 2731), 

* Dehttfafion an /V«, rv, I. ' KlIW in Psso^ns TViWitJ, 32, Pi. (L 

* Humcrian to duy, which is comwlly rendered in the Omen Tablet % fmt-ia t^lmL 

* A toil e-n-ifn ibul aiiium, sw PuEjlCL, hi ui OnmimKutttl TVjrfr, iv, 306, 
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|K!rjil- x lillt- Lr Alhrighh has pub forward with ability Oil- arguim-iity which con be adduced 
For its identificutinn with Egypt in all periods. The grammatical syllabaries contain 
Sunn nun mid Si-mi tic words For nbjeata which came From Hagan. These points arc re¬ 
capitulate here. The Egyptian word for M reed t . MI ffii 3 was borrowed by the Sumerians and 
written jfi-zi and *ji-H which then became 1dm in Babylonian and ox plained by few* 
mutant, i.e. JL the word for feim) in Magatt 1 .*' This proves beyond possibility of doubt that 
Megan was applied to Egypt in Sinner and Aetttd when the syllabary was written. The 
Sumerians knew a species of pig called wtklrmtf . nr Maganite pig 1 , which seems to indicate 
Egypt rather than any part of A mb hi, 

1 1 is, however, certain thn' Magan was not. properly am ployed for Egypt, bul fora land ou 
fhc shores i r the Persian probably modemEl-Hri^k. Throughout the Sumerian m^rip- 
tions Magun is associated with Dilmnn, the eastern coast of the Red Sea, and with Melubha. 
N-nv Meluhhii piobably means Ethiopia in the El-A mum a Letters, us it clearly docs in 
tie- inBcriptiivus nf Assurbatiipnl. But it it equally clear that it. was noli originally employed 
For :my part of Africa, Sargoii of Assyria, at the etui of the eighth century, in a geographical 
description of th< various parts of Iris empire 3 * &ay& that It was 120 hour-marches (Afru) from 
the reservoir of the- Euphmt.es to the bolder of Meluhjja tdmg the coast* > TIk:- inscriptions 
of the sanu king describe Dihiiim .fis a laud 30 hour-timrdu^ from the head of the Peiaku 
Gulf. At any rate the point of departure for these measurement^ is presaiujih|]f near the 
innutha of the Tigris and Enphrates, in riiusu days Lit le;t^L 21) miles Liiland from the pre¬ 
sent coastline % The border of MtJohha was reached by a journey of 4t)0 miles from about 
the 31st parallel of latitude, which brings the traveller only n little- more than half-way to 
Oman, Moreover this same Assyrian geographical survey of the eighth century alludes fc" 
the lands beyond the Upper Sea, W- Asia Minor, and " Dili min and HA-gan-nn-(ki), the 
lamL beyond the Lower Sea,” that is the provinces on the Fetsiau Gulf*. The use of htdri 
tumti £kpldi in the historical inscriptions is fully determined; it caimut possibly reler tu 
Egypt, over 3001 miles away by sen-route. A legend of Noram-Sin refers to hia conquest of 
Itilmun, Mu-gan-na arid Ueluhba with their seventeen kings and 90,000 soldiers". When 
the syllabaries refer to species of dates from these lands the order is "dates of Pilumn, 
Magiui, Melubha '* P JT and Magon precede Mtduhim in similar list* 11 . Ships from these lands 

1 Not the papyrus need bat the ordinary nwd, cartes puiiding to IS uiiimau gin y gun, bem-Wfttd fwwrt. 8 *hs 
Bctkh^ Jfeetmary o f Egyptian Bitrogffpfiiz** p R BC4_ Mr Griffith Leila me that gti la tartar llhH far pa parish. 

3 Tl, It £4 ft, £7 ftbrtdM baTH a 4 nbUtcmted aigtj between £ri and a. My copy Im* a Crunk roBanblinoa Us 
1 r?r il €f* v f !L 32, &4 j UBfsnvt ZritrAr,/. Ati$ r, t xsn, 262. 

3 Not “Egyptian re^l, rl wliich would W ktrnA mtikkantL 

+ Ctt:w[Jhrftt. 7 T dkkt* i?/ the Hritiih J fimum, H, i„ Tl. iH- 

ScirKuKOFiL, KeiUakrtfitoJrU /nWfr, Njx 

n 120 him Hdd-rfti utu KUi\ ^ r PunmC adi p<H Far A' Clf, “ nira'rvutr, 1 ' bcc ^ 1^ fr/wef. 

Pmnwir** 31 + la mill SStitit'L d. Iteut*eh, Mu^f&td. Gm, f uix, 502, The reservoir of a cannj ir» opjhxaod tn 
its KA r mmith, or iifipar bead, hcncc the i™srvair nf the EujiIiLrate^ was near its nmutli, 

and was ceu^tmeted to irri^tto she region invar ihc ^ca-c»dflt; the use of hddu, ffimnt, mnnt linn. Wider. 
dMrict pn^Wbly iudicnti^ that the diftfcmee ia mujidJired kkmg the sea codat. 

: Bee, for this location of Mnrntl, Mm 0 -10, 

5 Note wLt tiuit tbs mountam Magau In the Sanserian ejius NiuarW iv f E. 13a T 1^ is opposed to 
p tuhi eltti 

s Ki 3 fa t CiiH+itorm Tahiti*, Jtv, -H + l!> AO. 2131, Obv. ti- 10» in fa™ jMgrioiwfiq**, vi. 

u j&fifr. LlSctt*, ee a II„ 23-^fl uAkth. ^ia. latuj., IXSIV. t*S 5 LaNCiOOK, EaA 

in* 26 (from luio period) l« only Mogaic 
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mro lieE-e<1 in the urder, “a nilrnun ship, u Slugun ship, a Mrluhjpi ship 1 , ll in Lhtqvfure 
interred tbftt Miigoii lay br-twiwii Sumer .irid Mvluhho. 

Now them? tli ret lunda up- deeply rooted in Sumerian tradition :uid religion. ..n 

erust of the Gulf was the traditional bind of Paradise and tin fieaL of Home uf the oldest 
Sumerian gods; and the Epic of Parmiise, which represents the legend, of the oldest inhabited 

Sumerian bmds, mentions Mngui nod its deity Nimlnlhi. Lhe protect ss nt ..taiiia* 

A fragment of ft Hunilnr Sumerian poem on the nrigms nf civilization mentions i Hlnuin, 
Mftgitu mid Ueluhjn together 1 . It is incredible that the Sumerian theologians mu) [»* te 
should have regarded Egypt and Ethiopia and their gods in the same way ->s they did the 
lands ami grods of Sumer itself These three lands wen? associated with Sumer frum the 
prehistoric poriotl, and were centres "f the oldest Sumerian civilization, in the jx nml of 
Ur, in a temple account of Lagnfl, there is mention of one Ur-Ijiir 'in hi Ur-lmr, 

a man of Hagan 1 ,” and his name is Sumerian. A recurd from the state archives of the 
same period contains entries of provisions uf wine, bread and butter' for messenger 
travelling to various lands: one goes to Ga-es, n well-known city in Sumer or Aeeiul. uiic to 
Magna and one to An&m in Elam, Now the provisions for th«-se fUb^engers nre all about 
the same in quantity; from this it may be inferred that the journey to Magnn was about 
equal to the distance 1,0 Ansan. Egypt is not to he thought of in this connection. 

Magnn meant, in all probability the fertile date- country in the region of classical form, 
modem El-Hasa, and Meluhha began shortly beyond Bahrein and included Oman, When 
were these old terms so abused as to refer tu lands two and Lhree thousand miles away and 
oh iUHtlher continent! They never really lost their traditional meaning down to the hi tost 
Assyrian and Babylrmitin times, hut they wore so abused, there ifl no possible doubt about 
it, and this is the crus of the whole problem. Sumer was in touch with Egypt and Ethiopia 
bv sea-route, or by Syria and (ho Delta, Hem Lhe inset remote times- There was intimate 
contact in the age of the Sargonids of Agade; but Ethiopia was referred tu as Meiuijfm 
and 'West Arabia (including Sinai) as Magan only at a much Inter |K.ri-d. 

It is, however, extremely probable Lhat Dilmun, Magan and lielnhbu, with their 
seventeen tingSj in the legend of Saigon, meiin nothing more than the lands east- and west 
n! the Peraijm Gulf "Mnumm -M-vnum—Ahinnu-datum, king of Magan F cannot possibly be 
referred to Egypt. His real name oppesin* to have been Mci-m-uin: T.wn centring after 
Namm-Ein hi& fame in Hagan was perpetuated in ;hc- name of a city or land Afa-m-um" 
Mid a certain Baiajn p a man of jUk-m-ttiu-tAi i. sent sacrifices to the national Sumerian cult 
of Sinner. If Ilk real name be Maimu-iiaunu, ^ Sayce mamtains, and not Mannu the 
mighty," as AsfiyrioIbgiBta usually trannki.e, then he is a Semite, and M&gan would here 
refer to the rich province of Yemen, The problem as to why Magnn was renowned for m 
diorite, or its capper, or how Mamum obtained his iikh&ftter vu&rs, should not distort our 
interpretation of the obvious fstets. There is alas the fiunoun wes wood of Magrtn, the 
itwMtkkanH of the Assyrians and Babylonians, which Hjinpr, and Albright streanomalyinsert 
to be t hi- Egyptian Acacisl But the acacia is a characteristic tree of the MBs along th* 1 
w hole ooJtatriifie uf Oman and Lhe Haso. These are tnnibleflomc punts in a larger issue, and 
the situEitiun is nut entirely clear* But Hagan is certainly nuL Egypt in the iiiacriptaontf of 

1 Avyr, l**t*l* r BS, V,. “ 1 Potma flu ftcrrofr, fiOfi, 44 

1 Laisoi>dx, in FuhL Rah. /iVv?., Phif itllphm, 112. * Nieh ( Fr r*H k it. 

* fittinit.il. oil* but vim pflJtws. 1 A?™ Aayrioivgiqu^ Tl, PL I, Nm, 13 
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Ktiram^Sj'n. aM it i* ^nally «-rtuin time Egyptian pnidutL -4 ramhwl Sumer by the «a 
liiml- * -ildugbi, [iilmiin and origan from tilt; very eariicafe times 1 . 

rii- period tn.»iu Menes to Khitf^khmui aid having been estobllehed within wmc- 

W f J «t ^ enre I mute, u js passibl. to Hiscus? mftre lucidly thu remarkable wvldanw- of Sumerian 
;t j" E T raitJL ‘ n,( ww» ,1 I k ‘ n L “' ] y Egypt, The dincnsaion ranfienungKagan and Meluhha ha* 
d. jin-.l up Jit least .mi iuijiortAiit point: early Sumerian euftun> readied Egypt by way of 
< lm.m and the R«1 Sea, I am not, wi]vihi. of expressing an opinion between the claJma of 
priority in (hr origins of Egyptian civilization held by those Egyptologists who seek far them 
in the T>dta and those who clef, rid the claims of Upper Egypt. Bnt the fact remains that 
the Mti.ji.itiw in the region of Nek hen, the old capital of the Southern Kingdom, are those 
which L-buin first ciiHideiation. Am a remit of my investigation# _\I. nos lived about half a 
cm my Indore Dr-NinS. Udnm-E^pMsimd fAmb-Miebie would thus be contemporaries of 
the great jta itutin of Eagan, Emma torn and Enteiiivuii, who lived in the period of the Fourth 
Hymtsly of Kish, wink Namier and the - Scorpion " king-would he cm temporary with the 
kingdom of Ma-er. MM—Zm. The iviiiy kmle-hmr]].- fmm 4kbel ei-'Amf, near Copfe 
bdiings h v general consent to » period cjimitkinbiy beforeSariuer,and may ba of about the 
period of Mcsilim mid the third kingdom of Kish (3636—MSN). tram which period there 
art- some Sumerian momnuents and seals. The most striking riinihtmy with Sumer on this 
knife-handle the mom lit the Lap of one fade, u bearded 

muu rr-sfcreining two powerful liuna, a scane which sit once 
reminded B£uedite, Petrie and L. W + King of the familiar 

struggle of the hero Gilgaiuitih on . . eriji.n seals of itlj 

periods iJi-rj^iito. on this aapposaed tdt+ntificaJitqiij pp mu- 
neeU^J the figure wiLti the Egyptian satyr Be*. But the hem 
with the lions on the Egyptian knife-handleis iint Odgamh+h. 

His clotfling is identical with the prehistoric Sumerian skirt, 
which consists of nothing but a plain woollen doth put 
round the woial md overlapped at the hunt, being fasten**! at 
the waist by w gtnlla This costume h chmruiterisLie of the 
earliest Sumerian monuij touts: see the reproductions of the 
LagaiS stone lath let, the so-called Figure ittu- Fin mm (Fig, 2), 
o| tbour d7(KJ n,c., mid til a s«aJ nf the simie period in 
Delaporles Lnitilogue of the cylinder seals in the Bibliuthi'ijut- Xutjunak-. It is not 
permissible to identify the figure on the knife-handle with OilgMnfeh, the demigod 
of Brech, who fought with n legendary luiIJ aieaU-d by Isbt-ar to slay the here who hud 
rejected her Jura. Gitgamiah k always represented naked, wearing nothing but u bund at 
the waist witli tassels Hanging from the hip. The Egyptian scone reproduces the hmiliar 



FLg. 1. The Fitfnri' uux PIhiuk. 


' Lor the ml mini ami flora .*1 Skmth Arabia tit* wkr m referral in the tJernum oditkm of W*1 feted 1 * 

iti drtdWi, cJientJoiL-jd by Ui ^,'Mr / JtXil, *isd t-O RlimzF RtULDa^ 

\rmvrfU r#uWrW^ T ix Kittars Erdiutide t* not on AmSiiu FoILl 

J:or tKc- length of the Fitni And Second Dyuitsti«s J depend ii|k«h the cnaiicikMiaf of EgypluJir^ii-il 
^ arpressed by Selins, Brtiajifed, iliiyor; Hall And Ncwbrny. 

I aiMpt th^ cijiwnguH tvf opinion H^ardiug the period of ud identified t«iip who am to Imve 

ammodkWy pm^ded Metier jjKurinv in SdeaM fkA with -Mmh» by acme K^ptnli^t^ nud th L k 

Scorpion Lii^ h^ been ideotiflod witli Nuiw, 


1 ReprojLuncd by Petrie in AnrieM lf-I7, IS ML, with full di^u^n nud titmtitt* after 

Beui^ito. Soo nbo Kind, Z*^nrfj */ au4 E m >t, 7 . 

Juum. of JE^y-jit Arch, vn. 1 1# 
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Sumerian drawing »f a hunter struggling with anew two lions. Tho (Inland tlio t^ina of 
the- lion* ore pure SumeriniLiind indicate an age U-ln* which it is oof [«mi d. tn ih sw«d m 
Sumerian Urology. The- farm of the skin worn by life hunter on the htufc hinlfe - *- 

onMltt in Smmriim art before 3000. Other fatigue on tha knile-hiui>lU‘ .imuUfal>1> 

Sumerian. I fatild like alao to point out the similar scene an the widls of u pre-hiutone 
brick walled tomb discovered by Quibell and Orem at Hierakonpobs; the figure hebwn-n 
the limit in these very primitive paintings is very similar to the bilgnnu* i i i.sij.ii. 

Again, very noticeable on the ktiife-handfe is the pose of the two dogs giving upwards 
toward their master in conflict with the lions ami below the lion pursuing and devouring a 
bull, Thr two (fcg» recall at once the early seals representing Etuna the shepherd ascending 
Lu lienv cd, with two dogs gazing upward toward then* master. see I ig. *>. lb 1 - dicornu vt. 


mtttifa I u wild anil mil uf prey pursuing u thunt-suc animal "r another wild iiniimtl is clianm- 
ter Utir uf Sumerian art mwl of pre-dynastic Egypt. 1 'ecuratioti consisting nf animals in file is 
also charaetr rristic of Same m- Elamitic art and of prr w lymtftie Egyptian work. This aiiui larity 
li.islii'i'-u Iintieeikiml dealt with by Petrie ami Murtlile.and Pr-.f JW^vtaeff has repeatedly 
referred to it in private colive ration with me. Material for comparison on this point is so 
abundant that it Is difficult to side el examples : but I may refer here to the Egyptian Ivory 
Totnl. formerly in the 1 by is Collection 1 ami Hi three EUnuitie ami Sumerian rads of the same 
period' ; for the latter, see PI. XXII, Fig* 2, 5, 6. There is one other mutif m early 
Egyptian art to whose Sumerian origin 1 shall call attention before leaving this aspect oi the 
subjf’rt. On the slate palette of the Louvre are depicted two giraffes feeing u tree 
a decorative motif which weems to have been fairly common in early Egypt as Ute as the 
Kii^l I hronsty. Similar designs occur in Sumerian art from t he most primitive stage and in 
all periods. I have selected for comparison a seal of E-lnm a from a period about contemporary 
vrith Menus. The seem depicts two goats mt- A-m, and a pine-tree growing iijh.ii ii 
mountain! see PI. XXil, big. 7, and of also i^id., Fig- 1*. 

In conclusion l shall drew attention tn the most important fact which emerges from t it 

i Jtmmal, v, EL XXXI11. .... * , 

1 ‘DEtAMiHTis, ap, cat, 43. Kip that S, 323 id.lv in ua Lite u* the f*nod 11 f - J| -8 1 ‘ d 'k whwh [H 

tmprofwU* * UeIlATORTK, op. of, 65, 2M. 

i .4 isuuiirl^ri hdaL, tukun from W. H. W i k i>, C^uidxtt of th# Jforjitn Library, 115* 
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ciimpinsun of the early archaedogy these countries. If the prehistoric touib-puintingfl 
fruitfully ^present the physical apponniire of tfo brut tohabiUnte af the Nile valley, 

Ui^n- ->an In raodunlii, emicuniing tin* racial connection of these with The Snraeriara mid 
l:he prehriforie Lhimjtes of the age of the thin geometrical pottery. The bird-like he m b 
oi the hu man figures in the Leiiitti ot ElleraJtfinpolfo are practically identical with tin* 
repjptiHentutiicsi} of the hojuU of ^Uiiin*mms on aeal-cyimdeiB and ba^ndicfs of the early 
period. i J]ti lung bird-like nose lh only an exaggeration of one of E.he most salienr fouttireH 
ol the two peoples. The Sumerian was doHchneepbaloiis, having a high thin straight nost- 
which joined the cranium without dejM^sriun. The forehead slants bock wan! almost, on a 
liriL’ with the RMu' t exactly i n the primitive heads of the Egyptian tomb huntings. 
Sumerian and Elamite shaved both face and heinl at a very early period, bat then are 
repmsentntioits of these peoples before the heard had been wholly removed, ns on 
some of the faces of the HiHrakonopolia fcomlw. Perhaps the must interesting H-nLiire of the 
Sumerian was th e peculiar cliaracter uf the < ye. which Ls probably a trifle exaggerated in early 
stiitiiettei A line drawn from ill-- inner corner of the eye-socket to the outer comer is hoe. 
horizontal but slants slightly downward. \ am unable to determine Ittjtii the tomb-paintings 
of Hmniknnpdi* whether this Is really true of these primitive Egyptians It cartel inly 
ijuciira on F- 'inr of the limestone arnl ivory heads of Hicraknujx^ of the pre-dynastic 
period* but thefle tin j said tip be Ncgru-Libyan or pure Libyan, and their general features 
arc entirely different from rh'ise of the primitive tombs- 

It may he fatuous to compare the 11 pottery marks .** of A by d os with the early Sumerian 
ideographs, but there are .1 low signs whose dtiiiLirity with the latter is asErmnding, In 
making my ^ggesticms I shall refer ui PtJkit:, The iivjpd Totnbeof the Fir at Dy/nuty, J, 
Pis. XLYlil—LVIII 1 . If these comparisons are justified they point to the Egyptian marks 
being a survival from ll very early period when Sumerian linear writing was known in 
Egypt; in any case they will prove that linear writing wm also the earliest style in 
Egypt. Ii the Sumerians ever jmtemd realistic pictogmpbs they were changed tn the 
linear style, under the influence of the geometrical pottery decoration, IwsFnre the age 
of the written monuments. r&rritiE, 37ti, 346,357, etc,, resembles the earliest sign i , water, 
HEC 470 s . The pictogmfflg for fish, bin! and serpent arc naturally similar, ns they 
are bound to he, htiL the detailed similarity of the serpent Fethie, 421* with the early 
sign NUtS< REC 15H P is hardly on accident the two forks of the tall being peculiar to 
the oldest Sumerian pictography Fetiue, 201 is probably the on identified sign on the 
prv historic Philadelphia tablet II, case 3, curly Petpje, 548, 540, etc. is identical with 
the sign KIM, two-winged imect, liy. EEC 105, The most extranrdmaiy coincidence is 
Feteje, 608, 6fio, 006, etc,, identical with the compound $U+ AN , J§K r REC 258 the 
Sumerian ideogram for'curse." This 1 ? not a pietograph hut expresses the idea " suppression 
of god/ 1 the curse of n demon which expels a innn T s god from bis body ; the sign for “ god ” 
is written with n star in Sumerian. This can hardly be an accident PETRIE, 017 (at left 1 

1 PctrtL% c^j. Wf_ T r p £i> foil, it 4T, iifontiftfi* mtm\ of these marking with f hi* Egyptian luontglypha. 
Tins rign which Potrns idtniLfica with hi>a and ealla iij^r iwtomsirijigly tika Uu- Samcriim ILn^r nign 
K£M n Rtth. jl VKtriL ■ ^ar'r/, iCTi. a two-winged InwuL Tins bipi for m* b wupp-H-.-d to mufeunt a law. in 
Egyptiruu Dr (iimlmer ij.-:siireK mn Lb tit tins prcndyunstic E^ptiiui loimr hii^u^ Si ivi- tin cuaiu^ctiiui at jtiJ 
witk Dm iirigui of the blanglyph^ 

s ** H EC " —Thdbexo-JJasg in ¥ BeeAcrtk** *t*r ( r t)ngfaM ife V kcritun? t r Huw\fi>rtnt, 

1 Sea the |imnR.ivH wfgn on the early Sun 101-001 I ubEcrt. HaRTOII in /VW. Bcth t S.-v't 1 ix, 

Xu, 2 , Col* Vfi; r-, l^trii" * tbit, it rcpnamntfl two n^rpeTitA. * Barton, itnd mj No. L 
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si great ri^imblajice U' rite S-umerian Gift, Gcorpinn, REf ! 4\ Petrie, (132, (135 N in any 
i^ih- the sign which ... .-iir-^n .in curly i.4bh l | l T 32, 7 right ■ ■!_:-■ I. j.ri-i- M\ AZA G 
geld; see also Orw?*l Z^i p .-J?«4rr^ i MMo, 8 and REG 252, Petrie, TOO. 1165, 1101 h h- l-. 
Identical with tho sign SIG, Hiee, wool hair, BE*' Mi4 The resemblance o( P^tiiie, 77(i ti> 
the Sign G\LV, field, is unmistakable Pfcrmll, H33 in most certainly the Smiiemii MTS- 
LANU . serpent twining on a pole, the ilimtiy pictogtflpb ii-r the neither goddess Luimi, 
RE* ' 2^4 and iWr. five* Mild. Arvlt I1M4, 281. The sign is also used fur bright, pure, ex¬ 
cellent appearance* The sign later tuok on a form precisely si mi tar to Petr IK, 804, *02, He. 


, JLit-n/jlSi wl... *. 

: tiJy ^ v l-t .. K. .'. - T* .1 ^ 1 1F . 

, 1 |i. 


1 £? A JjU 
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Fig. 4 , Table 0F Pottery MarKin^s and Sumerian Equivalents* 


Sets II iitkecHT, Old Mabytufkmn Inscriptions, No. Pk The FJrpiare nr rectangle which ^xicnrs 
ao frequently as a mark on the Egyptian pottery is identical with the sign JViCr/X which 
lifts n large nil 1 liber of meanings dttch as chamber, tep enclose, Hi.ir round, and the mini- of n 
vessel which measured 16 $ra nr about 14 pints 2 , II is remarkable that lIilh sign occurs so 
1 .ft,tin nn the pottery* Petrie, 1371, 1373 h etc. is the sign A r f T iY, prince, KE( • 43 a . 

1 have selected For the above list only those marks the fuTrhto nf which are ttnrloubtedly 

1 tk-ti Alluttk m la FnVa, DwumtKti IVe-St*r#nnupm y MU, toL tv. 

* In Smnurhku iIlo ai^u fur a ua-ia-er* is NJGIX iltmbtal 

1 This tumptirkon la hut qnit^ prun% Lot the turtn of .vrA r iu lUvrnN in &*&. 

lx. So. 2, eoL 114 SJ. 
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similar to the early Sumerian pictography IF Out markings an the Egyptian pottery b- 
I'tjjiUy survival* of the aid Sumerian writ ing they are survivals from a period at least four or 
live centuries before M>m I am not able to express any opinion about die age of Egyptian 
pottery from its archaeological aspect. But the total dissimilarity of the ordinary Egyptian 
hieroglyphs as they appear shortly before Menes, and the Sumerian linear pictography cun- 
nul: In: easily explained, in view of th< unlimited evidence :is to Sum urn- Egyptian cultural 
origins. Sumerian writing was well developed in the period of the Third Kingdom of Kish. 
Jtj-tfS 4-iWti i ci ix *i period ut MltsilimI, ami the numerous Sumerian cuntnbutions to Egvpi 
am h a- the cyhmlur seal, the mace head, the decorative designs, the thin geometrical pottery 
of Elam, certainly "wurrcd about that time. It m the periud to which the forms of thi 
pottery markings must be referred if these really belong to the Sumerian system of linear 
writing, in that, case writing ace. mi ponied the art of the period into Egypt about 4000 n.i_\, 
m is to be expected. Il perished ami was lost along with the SunicroEhtoitfe civilization 
which preceded the later African mid Semitic culture, not, however, without contributing 
lasting elements to Egyptian origins. The early Egyptians were displaced by a people or mi 
a mnl gat not ii. m of peoples whose genius for art for surpassed any thing which Stiuicr and 
Elam can provide. The Assyriologiat can go bo further in the discussion ..f the origins of 
the wonderful civilization of Egypt, Sumerian and Eland tie influence censte early in tin 
First Dynasty, and even here it, is only a survival. Aaan Agsyrialogist who understands hut 
little of the complex problem of the new native culture which now arose in Egypt, 1 can 
only express the hope that the racial problem will be explained. The true Egypt inn culture 
which replaced the prehistoric Asiatic is to us an achievement of uiisnirpas'.-d excellence. 

In conclusion it should be stated that tbe evidence for the identification of Mugs in with 
Egypt, before 7DO at,*, is about ml. It dwindles dawn in fact to two entries in svllabnries. 
the name for "reed 1 ' in Hagan and the pig of Magon.'* These syllabaries, written in the 
seventh century AC., art copies of originals dating from about 2300; but the lute syllabaries 
Frequently insert new words. By comparing copies of the older period with those of Liu: 
Ash urban tjju! library one finds numerous examples of this practice. Let ns compare, far 
example, the early copy of a port, of HAlt-ItA=hnhuUn in my Sunieruwi Grammatical 
Texts, 24 foil, with the copy from the Kouyunjik Collection published by Delitzsch, Atsyr, 
Lesest. 1 ,86 . Note that Ni. 4698 does not, after L 16 = K. 4338a, il, 7, have the late insertion 
lMi yi (-30 gurriut Lfirn-ma-ki = [pabti-ytt, see Am. Jaurri, Sera. Lang., XXX iv, 62], i,e„ the 
word for *’chair" in Klaiuitic is inserted in the late text. Ni. 4508 , 20 rifyu-sn In gal, 
w a chair for a king/ 1 is omitted on K. 4338a il after L 10. Ni, 4598,23 = K. 4338a ll, 22 has 
= nin-ai-iu-»tt-n {A nt. Jattm, Bern. Lung. Xixiv, 62) after which the late text inserts 
* a gti'~Trt Me-litg-ga =- m-e-lufi-hiMi, "a chair of AletnhhrL” It is to Ik? noted also that both 
early and late syllabaries then mention “a suitors chair," ^n-xtr ind-lug = sct mu-Iuft hi, see 
Am. Jaunt. St in. Lang., xxxiV, 62, which again connects Mag&n with n ji'i-liiriug people, 
K, 4338a hiLs a large number of insertions in col. u before L 53, sec my rote oj>. dt, p. 26, 
u. 11, and see p, 27, u, 2 fur two more late insertions, p. 28, n. 3 etc. When Ha«ipt and 
Albright argue for the identification of Alagan with Egypt on the basis of those late avllnliuries 
the evidence is quite unsatisfactory until the original can bo supplied. WEicn u evlliiimrv i?|‘ 
the seventh century states that the wool for reed in Magan is gisi=■kiau, the Egyptian gli, 
it is highly probable that the scribe is speaking in terms of the late period. The evidence for 
Mngan ™ Egypt before the seventh century thus vanishes absolutely, and the evidence that 
it was n province on the Persian Gulf even in the eighth century is positive and irrefutable 
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Another fallacy in the chronological urgumtmt should be pointed out In order to ndst 
the date uf Nanlm-Sin to a century to which M^nra could \m* brought down by ingenious 
argument, the whole dynasty of Adah is inserted before L'r-Engurv LugnlanniiTicmdu and the 
other kings of A dab arc placed, on the dynast i«? tablet discovered hi 1 Legmlrt four dynasties 
befote Sargori and ho von dynasties before the period to which Dr Albright assigns them. 
The entire theory disappears, in whichever way the problem is 1-Hiked at. As to the identi¬ 
fication of the m wood of Megan, the Assyrian mmuktanu, and the Hebrew itJmd'kan 
" which rots not* (Is. xl. 20) with the Egyptian acacia, the iissmiiption maybe trim. hut this 
word idsu is late, very late in cuneiform texts. The macripLions of Lite Neo-Babylonian 
Empire call it the 11 ever lasting wood " which points rather to a cedar, and it is actual ly listed 
with cellars in the botanical list, Mitt. Wkrderas. Ge& t 1913, 2, p. 21, II. 2tt-4L foil The his¬ 
torical inscriptions repeatedly mention the Magan wood with mnu< cedar, Hitotis, Erd- 
kttutle, XI, 5 44 nay a that the Ficnx sycamorns was proof against worms and used fur mummy 
on Bins, but Mr Griffith tells use that the imperishable pail of the coffin, that, is the lining, 
b si cedar imported from Palestine and Syria. 

The argument for the identification of Hagan with Sinai from the fact that it was a 
mountain of copper rente upon a laic syllabary' ami fa weakened by tho fed that cupper is 
found in the liebet Akhdar of Oman 1 . The simitrt-stanr, Sumerian pu^-stone* cm els yet un¬ 
identified. Both the Sumerian and Semitic words mean red, glistening, and consequently 
Tbureau-Danghi- baa identified it with a carneiian. Since the syllabaries repeatedly state 
that it came from Molnhha, and Gudea slates that he obtained or the brilliant 

lone from Mclufaha, Jensen, on the emmeoUM supposition that Meluhha originally 
meant Ethiopia, first suggested malachite 1 mid afterwards poqihy jy\ Hmipt, aka misled 
by the same geographical argument, argued fur the nleaning eh strain B sued connected mmtu 
with Hebrew tiohutn, Aramaic wma t #mf\ i, Egyptian '\-s-tn ", and Greek aai}po$. Them is 
great pmobahility in the identification, which bu£ been entered for some time in the Hebrew 
lexicon^ of samtu with £ohtim, but the venrious of the Hebrew texts suggest onyx and mnlius r 
and ma are ordinarily supposed to lie crude silver. Electrom is brown, 

ydlowor n ruber, and only mnUm agrees with mmtu (red, brilliant) in colour. It is noi per- 
misnihlc to argue for a stone from Ethiopia or Egypt, for the cuneiform texts definitely annul 
the argument, and the only possible means of discovering what ffitff nr mimtu stonu means is 
to find out more than wo now know concerning the predouH fifrmgg of tuuitb-eastern Arabia, 
or to find a monument with this word written nn it in such a way that the word names the 
material uf the monument itself Otidea brought mineral gold from Mcliihhu, and in the 
siine connection he mentions Gubin. Jensen, on the evidence of Ptolemaic inscriptions, 
argued that Kpny is to be located in Punt\ but Mr Griffith tells me that this location fa 
not indicated in Ptolemaic inscriptions, which anyhow are of little value in view of the 
undoubted identification Epn$ with Hehul-Ryblus as fete iia 1000 B h a The gold of Mrlifalm 
is certainly difficult to explain; in fart it cannot be explained, Hut Meluhha and Magan 

:l die iunp L*r WRLijBTfirft Tru\*'h t.r Ambit i stt the end of EttdJgern edition, md op. eCL, Thu 
mici^L am found lumr Kothn juMt lUMiLh of tlir< ilebd Akiiilar. u heavily wooded range. 

3 IInitwint Campafpw tir. 52, u. 4. 

I Zmfekr.f. A**$r rf X, 371 1 Keihnxzkr. BiU , VI, 570 * Or. LuL-2*d,, 1913, 469. 

II T fail to uodersOuid how can be oc-mieL-tiid with Kgypti^m “ m^LvdlfitfL^ as sugioated by 

AlMjaht in Journal, vn t 4; vi t ya Mmredver there k on word in Egyptian; it has Imm nii*raud for 

whiuh Eiutii, rMstj Qamlinrr in Rduckr^ f. *i$. xli, 73 folk 

7 Z*\t*rlir, / A**yf. y 3. 3S(J. 
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wese clearly wealthy trading provincea on the ntli-east Arabian Bea^ont, mud the products 
Cli ^Xyp 1111 nd Ethiopia tony hare reached Sumer through them, 

chronological and geographical ii^eues are so important for the= ftistniy of Egypt and 
Sueikt that I believe a table of tlie dynasties of Sumer and ActusJ will prove iiscfhl to 
hs hofjkrv. flic new dynastic tablets discovered by Lgimn com pi etc the dynastic lists, and 
it i* not likely that I have erred on the side of exaggerating the only lacuna, the length of 
which certainly falls between fifty and one hundred years 1 . 


COMPARATIVE UUIiONOUKdrAL TABLE OF THE KINGDOMS OF 
BABVXOKIA ANli EGVPT. 
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1 Thu dfCaiLs upon wIill'Ii thlb lititi i* byawl -in- disguised in the J&rpfsiforj Tim** Fur June, 102 [ . 

3 Dated n,c. arc given in thick type, length* of nrfgxlB and dytui*tie« in ordinary type. 

4 fEeducud to 100 in my reckoning. 
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Ikipnmg Dynasty 

Kkkuh. Thtnl Dynasty 
LtwilHggMi 
i 1 ine king: 

Aoapk, Semitic Ih'LULHtT 
Sakgbn 
ftirowli 

MajiieKtfi&ii.., 

KaaAm-Sis (2J9B) + „ 
Slinrgoiiialukm 2739 
Few zuontliH of diwrdct f „ 
Igigb liiii, NiLTiip EI 11 I 11 I 11 ... 
T>ndu 

iUmiMhir-KLl> 

Total 12 kings 
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fipe kingdoms of Eret h, and fr»ra the length of the Limak on the Legrniii tablet. 
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THE CUTTING AND PREPARATION OF TOMB- 
(’H APELS IN THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 

Bv ERNEST MACKAY 

Jt’DGLNG fmiu tbe large number of unfinished tombs in the Tholmii Necropolis, it would 
appear thnt in many case* the ancient Egyptian did not start on the wort of const meting 
his tomb in duly life, but set about it only on the signs of uppr sidling age or perhaps the 
occurrence of an illness 1 . There are, moreover, a great number of touibs that at a cursory 
glance appear to be entirely finished, but in which a closer examination will discover a 
great deal left undone It is within the bounds of probability that a tomb was constructed, 
plastered and painted or sculptured at different periods of the <>wner + @ life, that is r the wort 
was stopped when funds ran lew mid wm resumed later. This surmise, if correct, would 
agree with the custom prevailing in Egypt at the present day in the matter of house¬ 
building, and it b supported by the fact, that several of the Theban tombs; have clearly been 
enlarged. Bub* be this zis it may, there is proof that a great many of the tombs were 
hurriedly prepared for their occupants. Sculptural totnbii were often left uticumpleted, 
while other tombs have only partially cut chambers the finished walls being plastered and 
painted m far as could be done in the time. 

At a Inter period than those uf the Theban tend*, if we art to trust Herodotus, an 
Egyptian corpse was not. buried until ninety days after death, tf such u custom prevailed in 
earlier times, iL would, in the writer's opinion, have given ample time to out anti plaster 
the chambers and paint the scenes required in a chapel of moderate size and tiiibh, and wc 
actually have two good examples in the uecropuils of Thebes of tombs in the process of 
being cut, plastered and painted all at the same time. In Tomb 229 (W Fig. l,p. 1 55), thu 
outer chamber i.s only partially cut, and yet a portion of one wall has been smoothly 
pla&tef'si i hver, fqnarvd and outlined in red with two figures and an elaborate table of 
offerings. Tomb 75 ( AmeiJ^utpe-fii-se) has the end of the northern half of the outer 
chamber unfinished, showing txjth rough plastering and the rock, whereas the southern 
half of the chamber has been finished anil its wsdb covered with scenes. This intensive 
method of finbhing a tomb-chapel quickly may not, of course, have been regularly adopted* 
buL the examples given illustrate how a tomb could be finished quickly incase of emergency. 

The following ]>ages deal with the preparation of tomb-chapels in general and explain 
in detail the tech ideal side of tomb coiistrnction, which for the study of a people is just as 
important -is the artistic side, hut which for some reason has hitherto been sadly neglected 

The Cuttcng of Tome-Ciiatelb. 

During the Eighteenth and later Dynasties the following seems te have been the usual 
method of cutting a rock tomb A imi table face of rock having been selected, a rough-hew'n 

1 We hare it:finite proof, howaver, that the tomb nt AmeswiakSt (No. was completed long ^fone 
bid death. The conitmctioii of a Bay*] Tnmh also seem* te havft Uku Ireguu early in the Pharaoh^ life. 
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wrvj made which was continued an til the pre-determined length of the tomb was 
reached, PI- XXIIL F ig + 2 r where the illuBtrutiou, jjliflwig the beginning uf such n pemsag^ 
which ;iI h:»! 1L tw r u fcet SijUftFe. A juries of secoxnWy cuttings was Mien made in either 
^idw of thi beginning uf the passage, anti At right angles to jt n for what h generally known 
as the outer chamber* Further in* if the tomb was to be a complex one, additional idiamhers 
were then tut. 

There were t wo methods of removing the stone when esitting the preliminary passage and 
these outer and inner chambers. The first was hy kficking the r.mk away piece by piece; 
nut, at all a difficult task in the case of tombs eufc in shaly rock The tools used in cutting 
tombs in poor rock were simply hard sfeohe mauls, whose cutting edges were either pointed 
or chisel-edged. Many such implements have been found in the debris outside tombs, and 
the tombs themselves bear no marks uf having beer* cut with other took, In the case uf 
tornlw cut in harder rock, however, chisels or adzes of bronze were ttaed, different sized 
points toeing employed for various kinds of work- The second method, which was probably 
that adopted in the case of harder stum*, wjig one which can be seen illustrated in the lime¬ 
stone quarries i\ little north of the entrance in* thi- Valley of the Tombs of the Kin gs 1 , 
Here large blocks of fairly hard stone were removed from the vertical face uf the cliff by 
first cutting jv narrow passage entirely round ami above them ami then splitting away the 
core left in the centre by means of wedges inserted in a line. This method could be 
perfectly well employed in cutting a tomb-chamber, as the rock could be removed in large 
pieces which might subsequently be used fur building purposes 3 . Also, by brat nutting the 
lung preliminary passage, the masons obtained the necessary vertical faces to work against 
and in the proper directions to cut out halves 
of the future chambers. Thus two men could 
hew i passage around the opposite sides of one 
half uf an intended chtimber and meet in the 
middle at its end. Unfortunately there an- but 
few tombs left unfinished at this stage now to 
be seen in the Necropolis, for, owing to lark of 
room, a tomb partly cut in one period and then 
left would be finished and utilized in another. 

We have, however* in the courtyard of Tomb ftfi 
a gin'<1 example of bow the ruck was removed in 
large blocks, and un unfinished tomb (No. 229) 
shows the preliminary tunnel mid the commence- 
nu mi of mi outer chamber; see Fig, L The in¬ 
tended plan fur the first portion of this latter 
a rttctangular room with a roof 
by six square pillars, A long axial 
cutting was first made jn the rock, running from cast to west, and then one half of the 
outer chamber was commenced from thi- north aide uf the passage us a neat cut ring, l he 
exact width of the chamber from the north wall to the face of the pi I lam; this wiw done in 

a The® qimrrleft jvI] appear tn ht ufl&te fkttu, Sailc and Romriu. 

1 Stuiics mutable for building w&* dtffibth^ el» vaftuhte in aiidiisiit time* m It b at thp prraitiiL day 
in Egypt 

2 


tomb was 
supported 



Fig. i, Ground-plan of Tomb 129 at Thebes. 
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order to obtain a suitable fact* for the marking out of the two columns* The spans between 
and behind the columns were then cut mvar, this work being done from the preliminary 
axial passage *a well as in the cutting described above. Far Home reason the work wm 
stopped nt this stage, but enough wis completed to show us the method of muting out toinh- 
thatiibers with pillars. The other half of this clmniber to the south of the |ravage was not 
begun, which goes to show that one half of a chamber was finished before the other half 
was attempted We lind eorTotwration of this in the iimer chamber of Tomb 5fl t where 
the original tomb belonging to a man of the Eighteenth Dynasty was left partly un¬ 
finished and the tomb ’was taken over in both the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties** 
The shrine was evidently intended to be a large rouiu provided with four column:*, but only 
one aide with its two columns was finished, the remaining half on the other side of the 
preliminary passage being untouched p except fur a slight cutting which wa* afteinvards filled 
in, presumably by the people who took uver the Unoh at a later date. 

In other tombs (Nes. 7(1, Sb, 115* etc.), also, we see ihk preliminary axial jiasuage. 
Tomb 76 (Thoiiumi) has an unfinished inner chamber with a floor that rune upwards in 
rough steps or inclines, showing how the rock was removed. The walLy uf the (southern half 
of the outer chamber arc in two staged of preparation namely, mud-planter and rough stone. 
The northern half has been finished and decorated withpainted scenes. Tomb 90 (Nehtunun) 
is practically completed, but a rough niche at the west is really tin. unfinished prolongation 
of the first axial cutting. 

In the course of tomb cutting, large Bint boulders were sometimes met with. Those 
were either removed from the wall and the holes fillet! up with mud and stones, or they were 
left in mtu and plastered over and painted (Tombs lfi r ISO, etc.). In the latter case, these 
stones often interfered greatly with the H.raightness of a wall, but this could not be avoided, 
as tiint is an impossible stone to cut eves with a modern tool* Any attempt to remove 
such boulders was oom ph eared by (he difficulty that there was often no means of knowing 
how huge the boulder would prove to 1 m>. Tomb 76 has a piece of a large boqlderprojecting 
from its eastern wall, whb'h wa$ left bare and unpointed. Flint boulders found in cutting 
the n MLif of a tomb were also left hi sftn, if of large si sic, anil plastered over and painted, 
giving the roof am irregular appearance which sometimes h not impleading (Tombs 1(1, 
60 p 14-7, 1GD. etc ), *ld vantage was taken of just such an irregularity of tfeg roof in 
Tomb 86 b (Senm'ifcr) ; it w as plastered Jind then decorated with n very free running design 
nf u grape-vine with its leaves, tendrils and grapes, the whole giving ft most charming 
impression. 

Great cure was taken in rnust of the tombs to ensure the exact alignment of the axis! 
passage by drawing a line iu red or black paint upon its roof, as may be seen in Tomb* lb(i 
(itft^inOae) and "211 (Peuflb). This line wins probably set out by stretching a cord against 
the roof down the centre of Llie rough passage and then marking its direction. Mfibhoots 
were measured from this line to ensure an equal width to the passage through out. 'Idle 
axial line in Tomb Ib6 (red in colour) is painted upon a well-cut aurface, but that in Tomb 
211, which is blank, closely follows the uneven aiiriict of the roof, which iflso very irregular 
oh to cause the line in places to become quite vertical \ 

1 The nun frvr wham the toaib was originally cut was probably buried In il 7 u_- pome of Lis autufe mil 
n>i if Jftf’tiru.ti l rc] lire to be liftjti in tbo inner thBabar. 

1 Tbem in n tULi-iLtt iif n.-'J -cjnEfeeg <m tin* roof of the Qiaita ckoiW of Tomb (MI, which in dllHmilt 
to umlurMtniL'd LsiiJttv- tbry wtri’ isuurks eojhIc by no ovemw to show prngnsQ nrnde and tbo rate of work 
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In the ftoyal Tomb of Haremhtsb the roef line k missing, but offshoots are still to lie 
seen marked on the walls in black paint. In this tomb, in order to ensure the perfect 
fltrttightoesft of thu wails* the strange, but none the leta effective, system was adapted of 
making a series of Small hoi® in the rough rock «if the proper depth and touching in their 
hoses with black. The base of each hole, which is horizontal* ie exactly half the width of 
Lhe finished tomb from a lino stretched along the axis of the tomb. When the architect 
bad thus completed his survey, ho could safely leave the walls to the masons, ns the latter 
had only to cut away the fmmftmding rack between the holes and nse n stmight-edge 
between the black marks that were then exposed on the .surface. 

Lines were also employed to mark tint the roof of a vaulted chamber: a good example 
of tltss is to ho sucu in Tomb 211\ The position of the spring of the vault having been 
determined, Li horizontal line wits first drawn around the chamber ul. this height. This line 
on the two end-walls was then divided at regular intervals by abort vertical mark#, from 
which vertical offshoots were measured upwards to fix the curve of the vault. A very Fair 
degree of accuracy could be obtained by thi* method, as after the curve of the two end walls 
had been fixed, it was only necessary to stretch a coni between the com *pm ding points on 
the end walls to ensure the malt in the middle of the chamber being the profx-r height. 
Ibifortunatoty, the tomb in which this method wna followed was cut in very bad rock and 
the workmen wore unable to finish it with any degree of accuracy 

Tomb 106 provides an cXcoUcnt example of bow the roof of a tuinh ent in ban I rock 
wan levelled for plastering after it had been roughly hewn into ibape. When the walls of 
the chamber had been trued up, i\ horizontal fine in red paint was run along each with a 
largo brush or mg wrapped around a stick with the object of enaming the correct level of 
the roo^ offshoots being measured vertically upwards from this line. From the appearance 
of the line in this lo mb, it was ruler I by means of .l long straight-edgi-, whose h^el was 
taken from the floor" or, more likely, fixed by moans of a plumb- bob level Such a line lor 
adjusting the levels of rools may be seen in many tombs in the Theban Necropolis, the best 
examples occurring in Tombs fJ'T 64, bfi, i)l T 166, 22-1 and 22il 

The distances of r, ho.se tines from the present ceilings of some of these tombs are as 
follows: 


Tomb 

r^plh af line frnin Celling 

Cubit 

him 

Pigil 

ifi 

if'tl utu. 

1 

u 

1-7 

$9 

&71 am- 

I 

0 

2-7 

91 

3!>i l'ILIl 

0 

6 

M 

100 

714 tan 

i 

a 


*20 

?4i ™. 

1 

a 

_ 


It would appear from the above table that the cubit standard used was the royal "nc 5 . 
The digit numbers and their fractions can Ire explained by errors in cutting the level* of 

1 See PL XXJII t l r ig, I (left, nearly half-wny up)* Thu jihato^ruph. luifattttjuitaly >3imv.-. nily iwn >4 
t.Jip vert usd auirkiu^- the reuiiiKidflr ure, hinvuviir, quita olear tu the eye. 

y In moat tombs, however, the flour aeeui^ to 1 savn been finis Lid kut (?f. Tcmiba 7 ft, tifl, etc. 

" The royal cubit, tbs ancient unit uf length, wax e>v]iillI to 52-310 an* Tbiri wju* divs.Jod into 7 pidns.- 
of 7'47i!yii cm. ».-r ia dibits of 1-8B&2J cm. Tho ordinary iub if Vi-.vn urn-, being ■ ; ] hi! ills i [intend 

of 7, TL«tj mi^jwuretiniata are token from cubibs in the Maseittov nf l.ivarfMiol, Turin and t.'aim. the uverngo 

of tit* tlllte giving iLi thi? hfsnV* itundAnl. See ItoWAim OAkfElt, TVwift trf £uFr-A P 'ir-/ftl in 

Jur/rHUif, ni, 147- So4 
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the roofe, which plastering would eventually hide. Another sointe of inaccuracy i-3 The 
occasional great thickness of the levelling lines, in couAequunce of which the writer hud to 
Lake his niwujnretDcntfl from their middle, whermit* from The top may have lieen the 
correct ills tenet-, 

tin the rartd-pUster of the two side-walls of the second chamber of Tomb 77 there is a 
white horizonlal line 6S cm_ F or 1 cubit l palm and T7 digits* belnw t.hti spring of the 
vaulted roof The object nf thus line, which ll should be noted in punted on the mud- 
plaster, was to see lire a correct level for the plaster Ufled to fill the crevices of the roughly 
cut vaulted roof; see PL XXlil. Pig. 5 (near the bottom). 

In four tombs 1 In the hill of Sheikh 'AM el-K urnefo in which columns serve to support 
i he roofs of the uqler chambera, rial lints are still visible down the middle of so mu of the 
columns These lines must have been marked on vertical rock faces to show t he masons 
where the columns were to be cut; to fix the width. of a column nil that was required was to 
measure with a rod on each side of such a line. This system of murkingouti the position and 
d mien skins uf columns was doubtless employed in nearly all the tomb*, but in most oases 
the guiding lines have been covered over with plaster and thus lost to view ; see, however, 
PI. XXIII, Fig. 4. from Tomb 229* 

Red lines were also employed to delimit arc hi tec Gam l features in Tom bn 87. 22K and 
229. In the lirst tomb a line in seen on the soffit of the door leading into the second 
chamber, together with a vertical line in the middle uf this frame on either side nf the dear. 
In Tomb 228 a masons murk is to he seen rm the end-wall of the shrine, where lines were 
marked in red Lo show the stone-cutters the proper dimensions of the niche in the shrine. 
Another curious feature in Lhis tomb is the outlining in red uf am unfinished cavetbo comice 
above the niche. This could not have been intended for the guidance of the painter of the 
numb, for, if the cornice wan Lu lie a painter] _iI L such murky would necessarily have been 
covered over with phistor before the [minting was commenced. Either the cornice was 
marked to allow the proper height of the niche, or it was intended to cut >u' mould a cornice 
i plaster, which Would require such marks to indicate when- to ripply the plaster, lit the 
third tomb the line of an architrave is marked in red upon the rock. 

Tfe Pl altering of Tomii-Chafels. 

After a tomb had been cut and squared, the walls were prepared for plaster, if the rock 
Wits of poor stone, or, if it was of good quality, for sculpture. 

It can be regarded as certain that the majority of the more im pertain tu tub- chape Is 
were painted because the rock in which they wtsre cut did not permit, of their being 
sculpt tired. The rock of the western desert at Thebes is a shaly limestone of varying quality 
which is thirty impact at and beneath the foot of t.he bills, bttt which, of? one intends, becomes 
more and more friable. Hence the sculptural tombs there, of which, ahis,there are only 
too few, are situated at the base of the bills, ami the painted tombs are above them. 
On the western bank there is u district now known sls the AeAsiL where the ruck is very 
suitable for sculpture, but it contains, tombs only of the Suite period ^r prior to the 

1 N<i*. *7 ¥ Sf> r uimJ 2£0. The u&t lomi.i lam a murk rt-sembliug a a fr ugn kipm ah imdimLend column. 
Thera iw^aih to imva Imr a similar murk on a finished 

J Ej Mjl - illastraiioLk w<! r 1 .L example of sm*h u gliding Sin-- in tin: maddlr "F the i^lumn uml 

also liuts- ilu li] le uz tUt! edgea 



Plate XXIII 
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li.8h(«Ml. whjr tlu pntunhr pttch of pnnml mu not .itffijed for 

ton* the aghwnth, «d Nineteenth Twentieth flyntmUe. in ,, ro b»tlv , lp InL„«l 

r,'T"": S” “ f ««**** 'll « Mpnb lf J.J*« «. 

which lead iijj- from tint river through the *Aefei£ 

Jn iWfow «ute m which * tomb «**ted in nx-k of good qo»l% was painted, T he 
.HLirhitL- ,.f Lharuek™ dressed or smoothly as possible and then covered with a thin coat nf 
piaster on wW! the colours wore laid. In two instances (Tombs 32 and St!), the’cu fours 
wore kid direct, on to the reck without the latter beingIraitably prepared with a pore-filfor; 

-mantottery results, for it led tolling of the «£» and, wh£t is more 
eanQiig i to couiuierahle scaling, 

A, Al\ni.planter. The method mosttown tiki lily used, and that which has proved to be 
the nioNt porrnanent. w^ t4, cover the reek walls with a I hick layer of mud inbred with tibn 
(chopped straw) oh a binding material Upon this was kid u coat nf liine-ptostar orgymam 

"STS 0J1 hvhlch th * **™» w«* paiutod. In those torn be which were cut in 

very friable rock it wm frequently impossible, owing to the nature of the stone, to obtain 
uvj stiHhccfi for the walls; hence a great number of the painted tombs with walk of rnud- 
p arc very irregular, which is not the case with sculptured tcimbti. Another cans* of 
irregnlarity m tomb walls is the Marion of the mud in drying, which pulled it away from 
the rock behind and produced an undulating surface. 

U ben, in the coarse of cutting a tomb, the rock was found to be vciy bad, hoi™ wpre 
u ton filled up with pi tecs of limestone and mud-mortar, which Were eventually hidden by 
the general layer oi mud-plaster. In tho cate of very large boles, bricks and sometimes 
brick walls wore built m; so in Tombs -W, 157, etc. 

tw mention should here be made of the tombs of Mr el-Medineh, which with one 
exception that seems to bo of an earlier date (Tomb R, of Kha^ belong delusively to the 
P nud * >f rh< - Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. Owing to the friable nature of the reck 
“ t>1LJ Jmvcr ^ rtii0f ^ UH valley, it was found nec^rv in many p!«^ to line the chamber* 
that were ttwniM for tombs with walk of sun-dried brick ami barrel -vaulted ceilings . I 
the simr material, rience the lower tombs consist mainly or simple chambers or cells’ in 
some eases they wore made entirely of mud bricks and stood in the *,*„ at the foot of the 
caliey. In many of the tombs built inside the reck, a hole was finst touted and 'lined 
will, a angle layer oi brick ;.the outer chamber was then built on, and as a rule is found to 
1nv *- J linker the iuriiT one, ns there was no rack the® to support ihtm 

The bricks used for the Is Lire I-vaulted ceiling* of those tombs were evidently made 
for this express purpose; they are thinner than those used for the walls and nl^ have a 
.ones of deep greoves running Lhc length of the brick on both sides, made by the Wera 
Uf the inonldcr when the bnck was still soft. Tk object of tfaete grooves wivs to ensure that 
the bricks should adhere closely to the mnd-mortar laid between them, as they wore placed 
with them grooved sides against one another, their ,-dges firming j lie mneare and convex 
sn Its of the vaulting. In some of the tombs one layer of brick was employed for the rods 
but in others, two kyera for greater strength (sec PL XXIII, Kg. 3). Such groovvs in rfo- 
brtelm are not really necessary in the construction or vaulting, and arc not used at the 
present day in Egypt. In all cases, plain mud-mortar alone was used re bind thn bricks 


1 Lately n ftm Serentemtti Oyn&siy tomlm* which ant tinmuitaii 
md of tb* ■Ajiifllf, 1 


hfiTG Im^ti found ttt tho Cfiftii-iUkgt 
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together, and in three tom Lb which towe been protected from the clement* ami other 
danger?, the vaulting seem* as strong os when it was first, put up. 

In an unnumbered to tub in the district of Her el-Medineh there w a cnnnufl root, hull 
of ruck and half of brick. The rock above the brickwork is in a vciy rotten condition awl 
had tube supported by brick to prevent fragments fidting, Ii the tomb had been finished, 
mud-nlaster would have finally hidden this curious structnre; aee PI. XXIV. Fig. J. 

If h rather a difficult probtoim to decide whether or not wood centring *« employed in 
building those vaulted tend*; if so, very narrow sections must have b ecu used. «* » the 
«*,* rf those tombs which wore built in the reck, there was not space enough left between 
the rock and the top of the vaulting to make it possible tor the umaon to build the 
njoi front above. Owing to the irregularity of some of the vaulting, it Heeuw probable that 
a simple centring of loose bricks was the means by which three tw* were built, especially 
ns this method is to this day employed in building tho roofs of native houses at Aswan and 
in its neighbourhood. 

Occasionally, fine limes tone grave! was mixed with the mild-plaster, producing n 
substance much lighter in colour, but, as we now know, not very durable. Barely, 
limestone grovel was mixed with lime instead of mud, a plaster also dot permanent m 

character. _ % . 

When the preliminary coat ing of mud was finished, it, was left to dry before application 

of the final emit ur coats, and "in the process of drying it frequently we away from 
the rock ;uk 1 has been kept from felling only by its natural atiflhess rind! the fact that it 
ailhercs to the roof and Hour of the touib. The thicker the routing of mud-piaster 1 the 
ureuter the contraction, but, by von, reason of that thickness, the more likely is the wall to 
remain intact, On the whole, a mud-pfeateml wall when well rammed is as durable as any 
„iher in an exceptionally dry climax like that of Egypt. Then- b one objection, however, 
the nj*. It ( mud-pkistor. which the ancient Egyptian did not anticipate, namely Lhat 
by removing pieces -f it bodily it is easier to destroy than any other piaster. 

Ad a general rule, mud-plaster was faced with a coating of lime or gypsum-plaster in 
order to provide u sufficiently smooth surface to lake Lire colours. In Urn tombs-, however, 
the final coating was of mad, n method only used in th' 1 latter end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and in Ba&utemde times, and its rareness even in those periods may be explained 
bv the great difficulty of providing by its means a surface smooth enough to print upon, 
owing to the tendency of mud, however carefully applied, to crack and roughen in drying. 
Pain! applied to mud direct hu& a peculiar brilliancy which is unmistakable trad can be 
recognised at once on entering a tomb. The reason of this is doubtless the mm-absorbent 
properties of mud as compared with plaster, which has to be sized before it can be painted 
upon. A plain mud surface, how ever, is not so durable us a plaster one, the walls being soft 
find ihc (t'&fr contained in the mud being exposed to the attacks nf white ants. 

Before leaving the subject of this material. iL is interesting to note that in Tomb 13* 
(Nejwiugerl, of the peri oil' of Bnmeroro II, « series of eight light rand buttresses was built 
against the mud-plastered long walls of the outer chamber to prevent their falling. Three 
buttresses were built at the same time as the walls wen- plastered and are not later 
additions, i.he painted scenes being put between them. 

i In -“'me tnrolw tha fMckrira* h.i* bwn fii-wid to bn ^ mtwill ua 20 ciri- 

3 Tomb* ^ 7 . K lu, NO, Hip 1 B 1 , 217 nrni 2551. In T. mb 40 the idihJ hiuc ham rushed duwit to wi 
cuceiittcrtmllj «nCKitli bird riliriiiML 
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B_ Lime or ffjffnutm-pla€t$r> A coating frequently applied to tomb walls wag of Hme nr 
gypsum-planter. It was generally used in those tombs which wore cut in the harder, rock 
and did not therefore require n very thick coaling. The average thickness of such a plaster 
w an 5 era. In some tombs, doubtless for 4ho sake of economy. this kind of plaster whs re¬ 
inforced with pieces of liimstone, ami in Tomb 155 (Anfcef) t the lime-plaster is mixed in 
| fIi to w ith linen rugs to him I the- coating more firmly together A lime or gypsum-pi as tor 
w.ia uIhi fiftoji Applrod i is a coating to mud-plaster, as it could be provided with a very 
morth surfeoe with little trouble by the aid of it Hunt. the marks of which can be seen in 
many tombs. 

* lJSb-ptaMr* fllh is a substance found in Urge rock pockets nr basins in the desert. 
It conifete of a kind of decayed limestone of a light yellow colour. At rhe present day it is 
la^gtdy employed iig it coating for the inside walls of houses as it can be nibbed down to a 
V'/ry mxooth surface* It is difficult to paint upon dircfii Occasionally an admixture of Mb, 
sand and lime was applied as an extra citing to mud-plastered waits, but it wna not 
satisfactory owing to its softness. The few tombs in which this material was used arc 
si Minted fairly □ ear together and belong, with one exception, to the latter end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty 1 . The’ close vicinity of a large pocket of hlb perhaps explains its ns*- 
In their preparation* Five of those tombs (Nos. a08, IT-?. 175, 200 and 301) have Mh- 
plttster applied to all or a purl of their walls, with, of coarse, the necessary thin coat of linic- 
pfaster over it. to take the colours. The Walk of the rarnaliiing tombs are covered with 
idLemato layers of mud and hih> ooiseeably in Tomb 181, some of whose walls bear three 
successive thin coals of plaster, namely; nsnd-piaster next to the rock, then a layer nf Idh T 
followed again by a layer of mud. it is difficult to see why hih was thus employed, ci>n- 
El do ring its defects, except, that perhaps it was cheap, its it could be obtained on the spot, 
whereiis rum f hail r,u be brought from a distance. 

In many tonih-rbapete we find mud-cos Led walls associated with lltuo-ptastcred ceilings, 
a combumtion which was well suited to the aise nf r.'.umhs cut in very pi cur rock* After the 
walln were finisher], the r-jufs were first eoatod with a thi=rk layer of lime'plaster into which 
numbers of fiat limestone chips were then huramervd while the iii; tie rial w-ls sofT, This 
conglomerate was then finished off with a smooth coal of lime or gypsum-phiMar. The same 
method was followed with mud-piaster, hut ceilings in that material arc not common. except 
in the harder rock, because of the tendency of a chink coating of mud 2.0 drop when drying, 
owing to contraction and the weight of the stone in it. As a general rule, mud-plastered 
r«th= are for these reasons somewhat thinly coated, while roofe with other kinds of plaster 
arc generally very thickly coated and un that account are comparatively even* 

In rare instances (the writer knows of only two examples, namely Tombs fio and is I 
a shelf was cut along the sides of the tomb-chamber nr chambers in order that the edges of 
the tutid-pbeter of the ceiling should rest upon it in case it failed to adhere properly to the 
rock roof above. In the case uf a small chamber, a mud ceiling uf any considerable thickness 
would be greatly helped by such a support ut the edges. 

[ TuhIim 5^ J03, tOH h 138, lT^ l"Ts 181. 500 ami 201. The erreptbiti h Turab !<JS, which is of tW 

l*! rim] ivf the Eleventh Dynasty, 

3 The mud ceiling i»f the mitEs-r ohumln'r nf Tomb tJ3 is in wiino {duett ovut 30 run think md hits fattm 
owiijir ta it* emit weight. Such ceilings were njitdo by apfiJvjng^ &iircceaajve coutiug^ - if ranrl-pl^&nir i%* the 
preceding ones dried 

Jnurn. of Egypt. Arob, vlL 
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A stmngo method of avoiding the use of atone in m»d-pl*itere.l i- 1- be soon in 

;i fe w tomUa of the Nineteenth nod Twentieth Dynasties, namely. Tomb* IN. It" and 
IM L : large pieces of dried donkey dung wort' inserted in ihe wi mud instead of atones. 
This material, though bavinti no strength in itself, y-L iu»tb- advantage of being extr-rndy 
light, and si. a greater thickness of mud could be applied ihrough ir, aid in tin -I 
n wry uneven roof. Ir should bo noted that in the well-known tomb of Menus (N» W*> 
pieces of wood resembling that of the date-palm wore pressed into the mnd-plast*r of the 
ronf of its outer chamber near the entrance. In Tomb 51, the mitt of the dew-palm were 
utilized in making the ceiling of the inner chamber of the tomb. 

The ceding of a tomb, if of mud, seems to Jiave bc«n plastered before the walls were 
commenced, for in the case of an unfinished tomb Lhe roof is always finished aid sometimes 
[tainted, whereas the walla may he mi touch id. In those tombs, however, which Lav., mud- 
plastered walls and lime-plastered ceilings, it is evident that the coaling of mud on the 
wiiSis was applied first and allowed to dry before the work on the root was started, a 
procedure which left no crack* due to s hrinkag e at the junction of ceiling and wall 

lu practically every case, it is evident that the first and preliminary coat of lime or 
mud-plaster was applied to the ruck by the hands of the plasterer, ws the fiug-r marks show, 
in the form of deep grooves. For this kind of work the hand is the best tool, as th-.- 
phistcr am be well pushed into cracks mid Harare* of the reck which could not bo reached 
with any other tool The final coat of plaster was certainly applied with this aid of a Heat, 
and where the plaster is exceptionally thin a stiff brush W*s probably nlm einpliiyed. In 
Tomb ill there are quite obvious brush-marks. 

Occasionally, when the plastering was finished ami the tomb-chapel was being-printed, 
small defects appeared in the plaster which needed repairing. Freni the poor Way in which 
these repairs were generally carried out, it would seem that they Were done by a man in¬ 
experienced in such work, probably by the artist himself or his Assistant Sometimes, but 
fortunately only rarely, the mistake was made of Applying a coat of lime-plaster over 
um.thtT coat already dry without first roughening the nndeixwat to afford a key-hold. 
A gqnd example of this mistake is to be seen iu the inner chamber ..f Totnb 148, where 
important sculptured work in plaster has suffered from the surface layer having fallen away. 

In some cases walls were jdiatored in three layers, as is especially noticeable in Tondw (10, 
fty JU|1 J 139. In the former tomb, the walls were- first covered with a mixture of lime and 
tibn. which was followed by a coating of mud and faced with a coming of lime- pi aster. In 
Tomb fi£) til.' first coat was of mud and ttbn with a layer of hib and lime over it, followed 
bv a thin lime-plaster to take the colours. 

The filial Layer of lime-plaster varies considerably in thickness. In Tomb 52 an unusually 
(hick coating of plaster was laid on the mud, in some places over 3 cm. thick. On the other 
band, in Tomb tiS the final coating of plaster wo* exceptionally thin, and appears to have 
bean applied with a brush. 

-Hie plastered faces of the unpointed or partially painted tombs in die Necrojudiu an- of 
ji light drub colour, which suggests that they were treated with a solution to fill up the 
pores, for the natural colour of lime or gypsum-plaster is a light grey or a pinkish-grey. 
There is no doubt that a pore-filler of sonic kind must have been employed, for the plaster 
could not otherwise have been painted. 


1 Ttiiab ML) h=^ Uimt out, ami the hellos left by the elewly viaibk 
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It won Id appear from tile evidence to be futmJ in several tombt, and especially in 
Xoa 7H (Harem hab) and 79 (Menkh«qkir), that the plasterers often started "work on the 
walk before the mason* bad finally finished cutting the chapel. In Tomb 78 the outer facts 
of two column* were plastered with a preliminary coating of mud, though their backs are still 
rough and in planes not trimmed, nor even properly cut. 

Mud-plaster and lime-plasier were also employed for the construction of simple 
nrchitectimd features in a tuinb-ohupel, such as stelae, false duons, cornices, mouldings, etc. 
The nee of lime-plaster for such a purpose was a comparatively simple matter, but the* 
manipulation of mud presents many difficulties. A good example of u mud cornice can be 
^*cn at the entrance to she inueruioHt chamber of Tomb 65, and there is a representation 
of a stdu in raised mud-placer in Tomb 75- Lime-plaster stelae occur in Tombs 21. 61\ 75 
anil 254. and there is an excellent represeiit.ai.ion of a false door in the same material in 
Tomb 100. Cnmices of moulded liinc-plaster can be seen in Tombs 29, 65, 190, 201 and 253. 

It is probable that the mud u-ed forphujtmng tomb walls WJm carefully selected and 
prepared for use as were die other substances employed, At the present day, the mud For 
good work is carefully sifted when dry and put into soak for three or four duv* before use. 
When straw is miked with it* ux is usual p i-his is also put with the mud to ^tik\ An 
interesting sidelight is thrown on this matter hy tho bcogniphicJil stela of Annua (Tomb 8l) s 
in which, among other things, A non a says, JJ I made fields of clay in order to plaster their 
Climbs of the necropolis 3 , 1 * It is possible that in ancient times in Egypt a man who possessed 
a plot of suitable day permitted people to pise it in the preparation of their tombs in order 
to obtejin merit in thr next world It is considered an act of piety in Egypt at the present 
day to allow pw people the free use of mud For the purpose of building a house, etc. 

SCULFTCRET* TOMBO. 

Only in the cose of a sculptured tomb was the ancient Egyptian anxious to obtain 
a really flat surface, us u rough Wall was more adapted to a coat of plaster. An exceptionally 
good example of the dressing of a hard rewk face to be sculptured may bo seen in Tomb 166 
{Ka^mdaef The walls of the tomb w^re first roughly hewn into shape by means of chisels, 
two sizes bring employed, whose rrntting edges are shown by the marks left on the walls ro 
have been 9 and 14 mm in breadth respectively. The strokes left by these chisels are 
either vertical or oblique with the point miming- to the left us on*' Ihoea the wall, The 
narrower chisel seems to haw been used to remove the projecting pieces of rock, while the 
broader one Was employed to lace it-. When the passages and chambers of the tomb were 
roughly squared oft’ the surface of tho rock was finessed down to a smoother surface by 
means of an adze. That it was an adze that was used for this purpose is proved by the 
too I -murks showing none of the signs id shake, which are always present in the marks of 
tools used In conjunction with n mullet, An additional proof is that the adze strokes are 
always oblique, running from loft to right or vice versa, w he reus if a chisel is used with 
a mullet, the stroke* always run in one direction only; for iL is difficult to use a chisel 
properly with either hand, whereas an adze can be employed in this way. By the us*- of an 

1 Mr Robert Maud is of tiro opinion slL.it ihn pn^ikLX! uF straw in mud-pL^tar or mud-brick cum-! 
it into a highly pkidic clay by ruu^on of thr formation of uritoidnl bodi^ during the knwjjtitiw f 
the straw i Laetuiw at LLro Royal bintitutiun : '* The Mortuary Chapels of the Theban Noble* H May 3^ l$\i 
p Bheahted, A .tn'tfKf RvfrmU. el £ 10G. Tlitn actually refers to lumo of the Royal TutuU, hut ihe rsaiui- 
eoiiditiom mu-st Slave held for U*e privities lutubzu 
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adxe which hud an edge of 10 mm, in breadth’, an almost Hut surface was produced, lmi nut 
one sufficiently smooth to bo sculptured, A lust dressing was then given to the rock by 
means of a broad-bladwl adze, which only took off a thin shaving of reck. living sltgh 
tTace'* here- and there of the preview deeper chiselling, Before this last bit of tooling was 
don,- however, cracks and flaws in the rock were filled In with l hue-plater, the surface ut 

IL ItvcIM wgcthiT »■ irt ,1,, .d »urf^ : «» a XXIV, Fi f 4 (IWb Si). «h« 

the small white marks represent platen Finally, a thin coat of «wh was laid on the wall 
to conceal Lhe porous fat* of the plaster and to hide any tool marts that were lo!L In " er 
sculptured tombs the final coat of wash was applied after the wall was carved, and not 
before ft was probably found easier to apply a wash all over than merely to till up the J*res 
of the rock with a solution. Limestone requires a very largo amount of pore-filler to i.mk, 
k ii l to take a water-paint This was fully realked in Lhe earlier period* but the tendency 
in later limes, and especially in the Suite and Ftolemaic periods, was t- apply ait excessively 
thick coating of plaster to the sculptures, with the result that much detail wu* lust. 

In the tomb-chap 1 of |N T ‘>. 55), we can clearly see the stages m the wmiplutmti 

,if h wall by on artist-sculptor. In this tomb, and also in others, after the broad -b laded wb* 
at rend v alluded to hod produced a uniform aurfarc. an abrasive stone nr other *uieb material 
waB ™bbed over the wail to moke it still smoother. This is to be seen in other tombs. 
t n Xoe. 31. 4$, 53r 56. 57, 100, 125, etc. As was doubtless intended, this procedure effaced 
t he very slight marks left by the or be, but did not entirely du away with the marks left bv 
the original chiselling, which it was evidently not thought necessary to remove completely. 

Th.‘ finished and mbbed-down widl was ucst set out with red lines into squares, an which 
the designs and figured to he carved were outlined in black paint; see PI. XXIV . Fig. 3 
; Tuu)b r f 5) The background In- tween the figures was then cut down to a depth of about 
rhree millimetre* by means of a fine-edged chisel, ami was thou rubbed down again with an 
abrasive to remove the chisel marks, thus leaving a series of figures outlined m re)nd with 
^uure edges. After this preparatory process had been completed the edges of the reliefs 
were rounded off, for which purpose a knife or hand clnafll was employed, as is shown by 
lh „ amnnthn(HS and regularity of the cuts, there hung a total aluewe of the jmijpmarks 
which are bound to occur with the use of a mallet nr hammer Whoa all tire square edge* 
had thus been neatly rounded off attention was paid to the modelling of the minor details, 
#ucb US 1 be fingers of the hands and tlm mart- prominent munch*. etc. It Beams that 
„ lh particular plan was followed as to the parts of the walls or figures to be fiiutfied first, tor 
in Borne cases the feet of several figures were completed before oven the baiskgWurid wo* 
cut down on other parts of the same wall. 

Tn Tomb 367 (eastern wall of outer chamber), the outline- of the figures were hret 
reugkly cut wilh the point of a fiat-edged chisel", with which a hammer was evidently 
employed as each cut is separate and short, making the outline appear slightly serrated. 
W bon all the outlines hurl been cut in this way, a ibin chisel or graver with a very sharp 
edge was used; without a hammer mu us to make cl* broad and us Sttiunth u out us possible*. 

i The Average width of tire adaes used turn been found from mej*urenimit a made in a numbor of tombs 

led bv this diirel vmy fn.m 2 to il mm. in breadth, but from various indications it w.mjM 
:ipp .. ir t hnl a wirier cRud to this vvnh einplovt'd, and tlrnt it ™ Used obliquely Mirl with only DM 'dtliu 
Trouts mnfkiiig the r**rk. 

i A baud bhinl S4WH1JI Cu bavB ***& gan^mUy mup^jed for thia special work. 
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I he Kamcdaide work in this tomb is of Lhc relief en crmLr type,, that is, the limbti and the 
binly are incised in the stone with the modelling just level with or helnw the general surface 
oi the wall The preliminary modelling of the limbs was accomplish^I by placing the edge 
of the chisel in the middle of the space between the two incised outlines and cutting towards 
these. Tliis method left a sharp ridge down the centre of the limb, which was afterwonb 
smoothed off and rounded over. There is no trace in this tomb of the figures being Brat, 
outlined in red or black. The sculptor seems to have outlined his figures with out an v thing 
to guide him, which argues considerable courage on his part It is T however, conceivable 
chat outlines were first marked in with a loose colour which could easily be brushed off. 

In many sculptured tombs it was not considered at all necessary to remove the chisel 
marks from the skirting of the walls, though the ruck prepared for curving on the upper 
parts of the walls might be worked exceptionally smooth. An otherwise well-dressed wall 
is, therefore, frequently found to be very rough stud bully dressed along the lower edge, as 
in Tomb 36, which wais probably left so with a view to its being painted in broad bands of 
colours, as was frequently done. 

As Stittsj above, Haws in the rock were filled in with lime-plaster, which was trimmed 
and sculptured to match the surrounding rook. In many instances, however, flaws and 
faults in the rock were much too large to be satisfactorily dealt with in this way, and 
recourse was had to the expedient of cutting out the defective port and neatly inserting 
a limestone block in its place, secured with a lime-cement. These blocks were inserted 
befom the rock surface was dressed down. Good examples of the insertion of atones in this 
nuunier ore to be seen in Tombs 11, 3fi a 39, 55 and 65. Inset stones are nearly always 
irregular in shape, though their lodges are straight and slightly bevelled. It appears from 
this that the mason cut away only the hare limits of a rock flaw and inserted a stone of the 
required shape. This must have caused an unnecessary amou u t of tronble, one would think, 
os an exactly square or reotaiignlar hole could he more easily filled with a corresjHiniliiig 
Stone than an irregular one. It must h* admitted, however, that the inset stones fit the 
apertures fairly well.; see PL XXIV, Fig. 4 (Tomb 55) and Fig, 2 (Tomb 3ft). 

In a few instances the mason, in rutting out a tomb, found that whereas at one end of 
a chamber the rock was of excellent quality it wap extremely |>jor at the other emL In 
such a case, a thick layer of the poor rotk was removal and a limestone wall was built up 
in its place. In Tomb 39 nearly the whole of owe of its inner shrines had to be built up in 
this way, :is the masons found a poor stratum of mck at the end of the tomb. The same 
method was adopted on a smaller scale in Tomb 20. 

Lll Tomb 57 (Kha^enj^ct) there are two interesting examples of large inset stones. In 
the course of cutting the enter chamber, a large natural fissure or Haw was found in one of 
the walls, extending about half way across the celling. A large atone measuring 99 by 09 ent 
was cut and fitted into the wall, and two srfcomjs, which together measure roughly 98 by 
91 cm., were inserted in the ceiling. To prevent the two blocks in the roof from falling, 
their edges were cut slightly wedge-shaped so os to engage the surrounding rock which was 
similarly cut to fit them. One end of each of these two stones was also made to iesL on the 
top of the large block inserted in the wall The latter has now fallen, blit the two ceiling 
stones still remain in xitu T which is go™ 1 testimony to the skill of the mason who put them 
up, Tii fit in two blocks of stone in this way satisfactorily must have been a somewhat 
difficult proceeding. As their edges are wedge-shaped, the man who put them up must 
have cut a hole in the ruof deeper than the thickness of the blocks in order that they might 
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drop property into place. A certain amount uf surplus shme wo* «v itluntly left on wtut wow 
to be the exjwtted frees uf fchcae two blocks, and this was trimmed ofl afterwords win* the 
roof woe levelled. This is proved by on*' of the sLonos having a alight projection ol right 
angles along part of its end, which projection Tonus part of th*- wall of the tomb* 

Occasionally the walls of a sculptured tomb were covered with u thm stucco oottliog. on 
which the various colour* were applied. It should be mentioned before proceeding fiirlhcr 
that all carved walls were intended to be painted, and that in only one tomb, as Mr ua is 
known, was it pos mUy intended to omit painting the sc id plural 1 hi* =s the tomb 

of ItsAiiijse, which Is unfinished, and even in this cits it lb not at nil certain that its 
sculptured walls would not have been coloured eventually, if turn- hud permitted. A ow 
walls in curve*! relief show indications that the rout of stucco was a fairly thick one, ami in 
smut* cases it lias destroyed u certain umuiinti of detail, f» that on* 1 sunders why it was t ai 
put on at all and the paint not applied on the rock surface itself- It seems, however. I at 
Millie difiGctUty was found in applying colours direct to stone, perhaps owing to the great 
absorbent powers of limestone, which would take up all the moisture of the including 

its fixative and leave the colour in a powdery form on tin- surface h Most sculptured tombs 
now show very little trace of their original colouring, which reimiitis only in Mame >d ( he 
hollow s of the reliefs and in other well - protected parts. 

Sculptured pk&ter. A peculiar method of parking in rt-lwf on pkwler w;is exti+nuw* y 
used m this necropolis in Kimiessidi times*. It appeared first in the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but dot's not seem to have become popular during that period, probably owing to its being 
considered a very poor anil cheap imitation of rock sculpture. Hie rock, thee was covered 
with a thick coating of lime*plaster, ami before this coating had dried, and sometimes after, 
the scenes ami inscriptions were modelled or carved in it. There is no doubt i hut very 
effective results could be obtained in this manner, and one of the best examples of this 
kind of work in the Necropolis is to be seen in the Hamessid*.* tooib, No, US (Aimruerno^ t >. 
which, though badly destroyed, yet hue some excellent relief work left in ilb outer chamber. 
Another good example, though the work is pour compared! with that in Tomb U*. is the 
remarkably well-preserved Bamesaide tomb. Wo, 23 (Tboyi- With the exception of these 
twi* tombs, the majority of examples of relief in plaster show evidence of poor execution, ns 
is to expected of Riimea^idt* work. 

Tlie processes gone thm ugh in this form ofseolptiiife were he fidfowa;—Thu fis iuv " fm,i 
scenic were modelled as far as possible before the setting or hardening of the plaster 
prevented further work in this direction- Cutting was then resorted to, having a 
jxiroos and pitted surface which hart to be coated over with a fine slip to make it smimih 
when the work was completed, Tomb 2b ^Khueiuenihnb) is an excellent example uf an 
unfinished tomb showing these various* stages of work, It is ijnitt evident that in this 
tomb, and probably in most of the , ..there carved in plaster, a slow-setting material was 
employed, which most likely contained a large proportion of lime mixed with a lULle 

gypsum. , . 

Touib 2(1, though a very large one and made for an important personage Xhntinioiuhab 
wan Overseer of the Treasury of the Ramesaeum—yet affords striking evidence how 
Egyptian craftsmanship had deteriorated even In the Nineteenth Dynasty, This tomb is 

* Another probubln objection w*s th.it in nrtWto paint direct oh fftniw it was first Eacfe&iiy to have an 
exceptionally good ^ which mreat omrti tin»ii and tnmU*. whae» hy applying * thick wiuh to the 
walla tlii* frxtro lull wiw aroideiL 
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cut in nri.-k quite equal in quality to Lhnt uf tJjti tomb of Ka^mose, and jet the sculptor 
preferred to linear the Htirfane of the limestone with a coating of thick plaster and execute 
hi^ work in that material. The only exosptiuns that Lm made were the jambs of the entrance 
doorway and those ports of the wall during tho door which were well lighted; on these |is irts 
he curved in the rock itself. The cosL uf sculpture ns compared with painting must have 
boeu cuJLsidrrable + It is true that some attempt was occasionally made to utilize the rock 
as it material to work in, but only ihe aim pie outlines of the ligiin^ were carved in the 
stout 1 , and to these figures n coot of plaster was applied, in which the limbs and facet* were 
modelled or cut Thus we huve here a sen eg of figures which were cut in two materials, the 
upper layer lieing plaster and the lower one stones That this curious form of technique is 
lint, as it were, an accident is shown by the fiict that it can be seen in another tomb. No, IQS 
(Kha f emopet), Hero there are similar figures cut in relief in good rock, but with a thick 
coating of plaster spread over them. The surface of the ruck-cut figures was psirjKidelv left 
rtuigh so as to afford u gtuxl key held for the plaster. Unfortunately h whereas Tomb 2fi 
definitely Iteluugs to the time uf Ramcsses II. this tomb can he only tentatively assigned to the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, which makes it impossible to decide whether \hv work in the two 
tombs belongs to the same reign, and, perhaps, to the same cmfeHimviL 

Another tomb (NV>. 23, that of They already me ntioned k affords an example of this 
system -F carving in planter instead of direct upon the atone, which in this tomb also was of 
fairly good quality. Simple work* such jls hieroglyphic ehiimcten^ was in must ca>r.s out 
direct hi the stone r but mure complex work was first outlined in the stone anil then heavily 
plastered, the latter serving m a relief From the rmindness of the edges, absence of 
scratches and other indications, it would appear that the plaster w m modelled when 
and not cut after it was dry. 

There arc, ms before mentioned, hut few tomhe of the Eighteenth Dynasty when.- plater 
was employed as a material in which tci work in relief When it wm so used, it was 
generally only on the Jamba mid lintels of the doorways leading into tin- inner chambers of 
printed tombs*.; The best examples at present known are Tombs 82, 83. 07 , 3LL* and I8K In 
Hus first of these tombs (Amenurnh^th the statues of the owner and his wife a re moulded in 
plaster on a rough <-ore of rock, and the dunrwjiy in the went wall of the outer chamber and 
the lintel above the niche in Llie shrine jitc also decorated with reliefs moulded or out in 
pkmter* Tomb 85 (Amenemhab) has two figures in relief upon the plaster jambs of the 
doorway leading into the inner chamber. Forty of Tomb fiS, which was usurped and 
replasterud in late Eft inside times (ImislbtiJj wen- ubu originally carved In plaster** 
There can lie little doubt that the idea of cutting reliefs and incised figures in plaster 
is deriveil from the compulsory use of that material in filling up fiaws in the rock walls of 
tembs that were intended to bn sculptured in the usual mamner. in which case the sculptor 
had to cut or mould small surfaces of planter in the course of his work in order to make the 
scenes and figures continuous arnd unbroken* 

In the inner chamber of Tomb 189 (Neklitdhmjt), w hich is of Ranieraide date P the walls 
are in places plastered with u mixture of mud 5 chopp'd straw and a little Lime, hi which 

1 Wigs, af which many EJCfiUent examples may bq in Tombs la, hi f 70, 100 and 153, ^ 
excepted. 

1 It was toguft hrt 7i nfXllptorbd tenth The north wall waa HculptoiwJ by JicbamOo, the origimt onmr 
hut, OWL Ug to the ted statu uf the rock, it wan found to (iftjpli.y planter nod ou tb in tiint mau-rutL 

Despite tho difficifiticn the work Is very good. 
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curious material inscriptions eud figures wen; cut. This tomb is the only example of carving 
in mud that the writer has fbuud. 

It is tpiite possible. though a search for indications of this hss proved unsuoccsstul, that 
the plaster was applii-d to the rock surtacu bit by bit fur convenience in modelling. If I he 
whole surface of a wall were plastered at one time, the greater part of the plaster, wan if 
slow-setLing, would certainly be useless for model ling purpose* and could only he cub,and oven 
then with difficulty. Tin- method of applying plaster to a limited surface at a time has been 
found by the writer in the course of restoration work, to bo a very convenient one, for oven 
after it has set, plaster can be carved with a certain amount of ease with the use of 
a hammer and chisel as long as it is still damp, When it is quile dry, however, it is pmuc 
to break away in small pieces. 

Curved plaster work is very common in the Tombs of the Queens, where the finest 
example is to be seen in tho inner ehamlwr of Tomb 36, In these bombs even purely 
ornamental work, such as kheker friezes, etc., was cut in plaster, 
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EXCA VATIONS AT TELL EL-AM ARNA : 

A PRELIMINARY REPORT 

By Pbofessob T. ERIC PEET, iLA. 

DL'krjfc the post winter, after an Inter vs I (ff seven yeans, the Society lias succeeded in 
resnraing excavation in Egypt The site chosen was the so-called Tdl el-Amarna'. whore 
he the mounda which cover the remains of the city of Akhetnten, built by Akhemmn 
\ Amenophis IV) about 1370 B.c, and abandoned within twenty-five or thirtv years. The 
Staff of the expedition consisted of Messrs A, G, K, Hayter, F, Cl. Newton ’A R Pem 
R L O. Guy and the writer. The Hist tusk vra* to transfer the fnmiture and excavatin'^ 
equipment from our old house at Abydos to the new site. This tiresome preliminary was 
undertaken by Mr Hayter and Mr Perry, who arrived in Egypt shortly before the end of 
the year, and completed the transference on January 15. Work was begun, after a short 
mitini survey of the site, on January 18, and continued without interruption until 
March 23. The main body of workmen consisted of forty skilled men from Kuft and 
Kumeh, at! of whom have been with us fur some years. To those were added a fJw iff the 
more intelligent inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, ami a force of over 153 boys ami 
giifc for carrying. The intreductaon of gtrk never used by us a t Abydos, is explained by 
the fact that in the district round Tell el-Amar&a woman hold a distinctly lower position 
in the eyes of their mcn-folk than in the villages further south, and consequently denmeh 
mom of tbe biml wort. 

Aik expedition sent out to a site which is already well known and partly worked should 
uf necessity have some definite objects in view, and possibly some hypotheses to teat 
though, at the same time, the more open the minds of its members on the subject® con- 
cerued, the more correct arid valuable the results are likely to be. An excavator who goes 
out determined to prove that A is B is liable to diflLurt the evidence quite unconsciously, 
to belittle what does not fit, in with his hypothesis, and to magnify that which does. Li this 
way hi- may do a very serious disservice to his science. Entering aa wo did upon a site 
which lictirs on some uf the most thorny problems of EgypLian history and religion we 
endeavoured to free our minds from every kind of prejudice. Tin- main object* ,>f the 
expedition, apart from possible modifications which might be introduced by 'unexpected 
discoveries, were as follows: 

1. To continue the systematic clearing of the town site, begun by the German 
excavators in 1307-1 A 1 , to gather, if possible, now details as to the architecture aud 
arrangement of the houses, to loam more of the lift of the inhabitants, and to secure objects 
for museums 

t To threw fresh light on the numerous ditlicult problems raised by the so-called 
religious revolution of Akheuoten. 

1 Tli is APTiselBa* niLnnunifT hw gone tno far to he rejodaii 

i ftso Jfittfci/Uugtn ttur Dmitchr» OritmtOetdhakafi (hartiiutiW H D.ij.ti,), New, 34. 411, jg 5 * 
and 07* 1 r 

Jtwre. of Egypt. Arch, vn. „ 
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3 . To investigate the qqeptiaa of datingp and in particular t-> determine whether the 
site had been occupied before the reign of Athena tea, and whether it was. ever ffi Mxmpied, 
either partially or wholly, after the great iiWidomaent which so soon follower! its 
foundation h In fchb connection it was of vital importance to examine the date, tom the 
Egyptian side, of the Aegean {lottery Fragments jfaftnd on the site at various time*. 

It will readily be recognized that the two last objects are distinctly imuLroversial in 
character* and that alJ evidence which bears on them must be rlowed with the closest 
observation and the strictest impartiality. 

Id the description of the season's work which follows it will be convenient to adopt a 
geographical arrangement 1 , detailing separately the work dona op the various portions of 
the site, but in each case discussing the bearing of that particular section of the excavation 
on the problems slated above. 

Excavations wero made in four distinct, parts of the site, Firstly on the old town 
mounds, secondly in a small walled village situated in a volley of the sandy foot-hills, two 
kilometres east of the town mounds, thirdly in the tomb-chapels which lie on the slopes of 
these foothills, anil fourthly in the rubbish mounds of the Palace of Akhouatem 

I Thh Tows Movxm. 

I'he excavEil.ons of the Dnnrwche f>nent-fjescltscrhiift hail devoted four seasons to these 
niuiimls. which lie op the edge of the ctilfci vafcd liiinl, and are about mven kilometres in 
length and less than two kilometre^ in breadth, They hod begun at the south end nil the 
side Furthest from the cultivation, and had followed for nearly a kilometre and a half a brojid 
road running north and south, which they named I,he Street of the High Priest, after the 
owner of one of the finest houses found in it. This portion of the site they forind much less 
disturbed by the modem xehatA^rliggcrs than that nearer the fields, and ft tun] the farther 
advantage of obviously con turning the greatest number of large house-. In addition to 
clearing this long strip our predecessors had worked si strip at right angles to it, running 
from east to west, and comprising the two edges of l broniI Hat watercourse, at present 
dry', which cut* I he Hite in two. h was manifeu that out work must be a direct con¬ 
tinuation in Borne direction of the old. It further scorned advisable to choose and clear a 
solid block of buildings, rather than to continue the method of pushing out along straight 
lines, or. in other words, to clear a quarter of the city rather than another street. With 
r.hii* in view we began work in the angle left by the Gorman excavations near \he con¬ 
verging point of squares N \H. U. Ift, S If I and O, 4! • of tfo- German survey, with the 
intention of working eastwards and aouthwards, and thus clearing the whole block of 
buildings which lies between the High Fries I -Street and another roadway roughly parallel 
to this and west of it. whose existence bud long been suspected". This roadway we have 
for reference purposes named Street A, In order to determine its {wrestion and length ziri 
elaborate series of trtmcbi s Wf* opened in it, h ginning at its north end, where it. debouches 
into the broad valley mentioned above, which outs the city in two. Southward the road 
was traceable fora distance of 300 metres, and future excavation will follow it even further* 
It should be stated here that this roadway, like all others as yet found rm the site, was not 

1 Throughout Hub article the words north, south E eta a™ used in the auruwi in whinh the ItieitJ imtiTu 
employ b them, north indicating the direction in which the Nile happens* to flow st tbit pjtrtiouliw |w>int of 
ite course south the opposite direction, and bo oil The. lairing a t tin* ” IihviI north ■ is about W east of 
true north, 

" 3fJ>.QM n No, tk\ 
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paveU or laid in any way, its surtucc oansLstiiig mm ply of the soft &mtl of the low desert 
phlilu 

Between this street. (Street A) Eind the High Prieat -Street our excavations revealed iii 
tile northern [jortion a mini her of good houses with extensive ganlena, sometimes with 

tfs uii[| summer-bouses m fchem^ mid high garden wd]g on the Street A frontage. Very 
similar was the arrongeuieut in the centre id the block. Here, imfcsrtimately, we were 
unable, through lack of tiling to complete the excavation of the houses themselves. though 
tilt fVi'iitcige walls on Street A were traced out. and the position of the wells was indicated 
by depressions in the ground. The conditions at the south cm] of the block were, however, 
very different- He re there bod apparently existed ft street, uniting Street A iuid the High 
1 nest Street, and running at right angles to them, Down thin street a stream of water 
hn> made its way in rainy seasons, and has grad mil ]y washed away the outer walli of the 
houses oil the north side of the street. These houses form the south fniiitagp of our block. 
The fines t of them is that which stands at the corner of this cross street <Street C) and 
Street A T Ibis in shown by the inscriptions on the side-poMs of one of ita doora and on the 
niches in its North Loggia to have belonged to RaAiafcr, Hie Master of Lhe King's Horse, 
It- was the finest of the house* which we excavated, and it* description will aerve ns u type 
of the larger houses in the quarter It possessed runreovor, u social intcr^r from the 
excavators point of view, because it was evident from tin iirsr. that we bad hen: to do with 
a building which had undergone considerable alteration, and which might yield some of 
the chronological evidence the securing of which was ua t of our chief objects at TeJl 
el-Amnnun 

Tbst house was roughly square isee PL XXYJ. Fig. % taken from the east, and plan on 
PL XX Vl On the west it la bounded by Street A r which, however, does not run 
fwimflel to the wall of the house. On the south lies Street C. The water which from time 
to time hiis found its way along this street bos seriously damage the south walls and 
rooms of tim house. To the met is un enclosure with granaries and well, while to the 
north is a garden containing a second well 1 . The house is entered by a low flight of steps 
ou the north. These lead t.hrough a small anteroom into the long narrow North Loggia. 
The door between Lhe anteroom and the loggia had side-p sts of stone, the bn*es of 
which are still in position (viinfak in the photograph), while the upper portions were 
broken into hundreds of Iaugments found lying scattered abosiL the loggia. These side- 
posts were inscribed with a short adoration of the Aten by the Muster of the Kings 
Horae, Ra r nufer, In Lhe loggia itself two circular limestone col iimn-bases are still in 
portion* and it is probable that two mote have boon removed from between these, m that 
Qw roof was originally upheld by four columns, doubtless of wax! In the outer wall there 
wun, to judge by the evidence uf other houses, a long low window. At the west end were 
two small room* opening off the loggia, but ml need by the proximity of the sLreet wall to 
mere closets. In the centre of the south wall is the grout doorway, *45 nr broad, which 
leatia into the Central Hall. The threshold is id’ limestone, and in its centre is still visible 
the outline of a rectnngular centre-post^ dividing the doorway into two halves fitted with 
separate doom In the wall of the loggia, one on each side of the doorway, and at 2 40 in. 
from it, are two of the shallow niches which are mioh n strange yet invariable feature of 
the Tell chArnamn houses. These niches are always coloured; in this ease they are entirely 
red- In some houses they are divided into three vertical panels of equal breadth, the 
1 Thia periuipA tsebnged te & house now destroyed. 
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centra one Wing yellow find the two outer ones red On the wait, on each side of the two 
niches, U ,i vertical infjcriptiuu incoloured hieroglyphs on it yellow ground, giving the name 
and titles of Ra f imfer. 

The Central Hall is peculiar in that it contains only one limestone column-bias*?, and 
that of very large size (diameter l 05 m.) and unsym metrically placed, it being slightly to 
the west of the centre of the Hall thsfl half just visible m photograph). The countersinking 
in this for the wooden column Jins a diameter of only 42 cm., so that the base itself 
must have served as a kind of circular seat in addition to supporting the column. In the 
west wall of the Central Hull are two doorways; the more northerly gives access to a (light 
of stairs, once shut off by a door, and leading on to the roof, while the other leads to the 
West Loggia. This last is very small in comparison with the North Loggia, and has 
obviously undergone considerable modifications at some time. Thus, at its north end, a 
rather pretentious doorway gives access to what is now a mere dark closet under the stairs. 
Severn] indication* lead us to suspect that Lkis was not the original arrangement, and that 
the rectangular space in which the stairs now stand was once a rouui. Almost more 
puzzling i* the south-west corner of this loggia- Here, in the west wall, is a door leading 
out into the useless triangular apace between the house wall anil the street wall. But this 
b nut the worst. This doorway has on older threshold at a lower level, perhaps that 
represented in various pacta of the huijse, and known to us as the "43 cm. levelBut the 
passage through the door at this level is blocked by what look like lie remains uf the 
wall oi a eirenliLr granary, which must be older than the loggia wall and its doorway, since 
its lower couraeis pa&. right underneath them. There is no difficulty in understanding that 
this part of the house was built over remains of earlier granaries which the new builders 
did not trouble to destroy completely: but why they should have made a doorway and yet 
have left it partially obstructed by an earlier wall jKisses comprehenaitHL 

Tie - remainder "f the house consists of a scries of small rooms reached from the Central 
Halt, and in jmrt damaged by water. Along the south side, Ibr instance, are the remains of 
what the German excnvaf.nrs have called the Square Chamber, with two r»m opening off 
at cither end of it-. Wo found no trace of tho usual bathroom, though in a house of this 
sixs it can hordlv have bovn lacking. Nor did we find the ablution slab which is generally 
present, in the Central Hull; doubtless the atone has been carried away for building 
purposes. 

Eusl of the house Say the well and granaries. Hen; ennuiileruble modifications of (he 
original arrangement have been mode. Thus two of tho granaries have been cut down level 
with the ground, filial up with rubbish*, and built over with poor walla. The Well, ton, 
must have been tilled up and built over, for we found traces of a long room with three 
columns covering its southern hall', one of Lhe column-buses actually overlapping its edge. 

It was evident from the first that this house offered, by reason of its various recon¬ 
structions, an admirable opportunity for testing a point which we wore most anxious to 
examine, namely the possibility of there having been u settlement on this site before the 
time of Akhcnuten. liu the one side we have the kings own statement* on the boundary 
stelae to the effect that he built his city in a place which “belonged to no god, to no 
goddess, to no prince, to nu princes*, which bos been interpreted oa meaning that the site 
was uninhabited before the time of Akheuaten; and on the other hand we have the state- 

1 Further fiaunviuiun in lusttlflil to deeids this jjoIpC 

i TJiia nibbiKh fLUitni n&tl mu, ii -eHAfldillgii (if Akh ucmUilk. ® D A"V fc*l *1 V + £9- 
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Plate XXVI 



1, Stratification in House 0*4*5. 18 



a. House C>. 49, tX from the east 
TILL I'iL-AMARNA. THti TOWN MOUNDS 
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mvut of Borchank* that "we may no lunger mien me that A menu phis tY sought out for the 
oum atiwii «! Ills town an absolutely ’dean spot/ an urea which had newer been dwelt in.” 

.. if r^ Pim ° n lh ^ ° n tlie fjlCt thllt tte <;cnilftl1 ^cavatura found «at some points in 
h ° ' <uh ot earhfcr bulling under the stratum isf Ameuophis TV's time” The 

tracer were alight mid no means were found of accurate! Jy dating them. 

ir ^ i>f thc importance to try to determine the life-historv of 

, °V 49 8 b - v «“vating beneath Its fleers. For this purpose two areas were marked 

uu , one in the centre of the North Loggia, clearly seen in PI. XX VT, Fig, 2, and the 
ot « in the east half of the Central Hall, where it was possible to go down without damage 
u tMitmg wa a. Iq the loggia excavation the following section was obtained, the level of 
ie final brick-flowing of Ra<rraferfc house being taken as aery, and the depths noted in 
centimetres below it (see PL XXVI, Fig. 1): 


0 —tO Brick ffocir (A), 

id— i f (JteMimnA* 

J ( -43 Made eirth eonbiitiing broken brick acid 

43 —44 Floor of m mi . B k 

44—55 Clean Euimi 

55—>ui Eubbith, tiiostJy broken brick, 

■ J - I 1 ]i;K>r of jBud coDbtLning c’LopjuflS straw. 

■-* 4-—^3 * 'leflii sll]] i j and jyiml] jiebblea. 

Oth—i00 iitid ilwr {D, l} r without fetraw. 


100—102 Cl$fin isaikL 

102—1Q4 Musi tV" -j- ( \), i, immediately Wow </in 

[iliato^phi, 

T04 -1Q7 Cltiaxi iitiii 

10* 13 2 riiick Lulu J floor (K). 

11 i— 314 Claan aamf. 

314— lift M Lid fioo p ( l ? ). 

UH— \ 3 & ttnbbitb containing broken brick aiul 
pGt*beidi 
l 35 Virgin riiituL 


This remarkable section was taken one metre south of the eentrs of the north wall of 
the loggia. Further towards the centre of the room the strata had been in parts considerably 
disturbed, ami only Floors A, B and E cover the w hole area of Lhe excavation. The earliest 
floor that can be brought into connection with the walls in this part of the house as thev 
now stand is FW C, all the lower floors having been cut through in laying the fonnda- 
Uons &r the north wall of the loggia, whereas the plaster of L' was taken right up to the wall 
ami rounded off against it. Floor B, however, is of greater importance, for it files the 
‘ 43 cm. level," which is marked by the lower and earlier thresholds of the two doorways 
IcaMling from the North Loggia into the two -an all chambers to the west, and possibly alio 
by the earlier threshold in the south door of the West Loggia referred to above. 

The excavation in the Central Hall was almost equally fruitful. Here, in the exact 
centre of the rr>om, we esc posted the section : 


Brick floor at *Mae femd as A in North 
Lnggia (Floor A> 

8 —SO I'lean sand. 

SO—55 Rubbish with limestone diliipa and pottery. 
55 Top tit' funmins of earlier buti±*f widiu still 
two Ut three ocmraia highu 


55 — 7 l> Rubbiali □oFitALninjj |M)tterv H 
Ti.t—K5 Brick floor (Y ) h v#iy unevenly laid, 
p?5—IK) Rubbish jllmI wuid, 

W3 Thin mud floor (Z) H 
ys Virgin attnd, 


In addition to floors, remains of two walls were also found, one mrming from east to 
west, and the other from north to south, together with two limestone column-bases, one of 
which is probably in its original position. The earliest floor connected with these walls was 

1 Jf.fr. ft ft, So. so, 9, 

The now dry waUtn-oun* referred U shm, which cut the site in two mu! defrayed a Unre number 

Ilf itft hl)UM“L 
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the mud floor Z, which, however, is not found sooth of the east-and-wi^t wall. The brick 
floor Y (kites from the main period of occupation or the house tu which the early walls 
belonged, lor on it rest the column-bases. It seems to have no counterpart in the North 

JjUggll 

It will easily be understood that these sections with their various walls and fl*»w 
present a very intricate and interesting architectural problem, which can be followed out m 
all its details only when more of the floor ana has been opened np. as it must Is* next 
season. Our main object, however, was to ascertain whether any of the earlier walla and 
floors could be definitely assigned te n date earlier than Akhenaten. With this end in view 
the floors in the North Loggia, once their succession bad been ascertained by section, were 
slowly worked off bv hand, one by one, the objects from between each pair of floors being 
very carefully separated. The result, when these came to be examined, was unfortunately 
negative: the finds consisted entirely of rough mid mostly very small potsherd* Those 
which came From under Flour E were quite indistiugiii stable from those found finder 
Floor A, and not a single piece «>f distinctive pottery whs found at any level. A hieratic 
ostmeon from a wine jar, found under Floor A was complete except for the date, which we 
were unable to recover despite careful search. 

This result, though negative, is nut- without significance. In the first place we have the 
fact that the pottery from thv lowest floor is indistinguishable from that found beneath 
the uppermost, or indeed from any handful of shr-nla picked up on the site. Now although 
iid Egyptologist would be unwise enough to claim that he could distinguish a boxful of rough 
sherds of Amenophb Hi from a similar boxful of the date of Akhenaten. unless by good 
fortune certain distinctive types happened to be present, yet we are prepared to say that 
the sherds from the lowest stratum cannot differ by very many years from those found in 
the upper, so close is the resemblance. At any rate these earlier sherds have none ot the 
features typical of the pottery of the Middle Kingdom. 

In th<- second place, our section illustrates a fact well known, but often curiously for* 
gotten, that the depth of an archaeological stratum is no t.esL of the time which it took in 
accumulating. Here we have strata 138 cm, in thickness, containing seven successive floors. 
These may perfectly well all date from within the reign of Akhenaten, for the space between 
each pair of floors consists not of natural deposit but of made earth, placed there m order 
to raise the level. The shallower strata represent merely the re plastering of flow* (a mud 
floor easily wears out in twelve months), a little clean wind being first strewn over the old 
floor to level any unevenness. A thick stratum may represent merely an attempt to raise 
the floor-level in some part or parts of Lhe house, or it may represent a reconstruction 
of the wall system. Thus in the Central Hall Floors A and A belong to separate wall 
systems, while in the North Loggia Floors A and B, though 4Hcm, ajiart, belong to the same 
wall system, as an examination of the thresholds demonstrates. 

Thus the floor-evidence of Hnuse Q. +9. 18 does nut prove that any building stood »n 
this spot at the moment when Akhenaten founded Ills new city. Indeed we are inclined to 
believe that none of the floors are earlier than that moment, though ,wc do not claim tq 
have furnished definite proof of this. At any rate, it will be necessary to accept with 
extreme caution Borch&rdt’a statement with regard to the existence in the WMi of 
buildings of earlier date than Akhenaten 1 . The mere finding of earlier walls beneath those 
of a house of Akbeuu ten's date proves nothing, and unless Rorchartit can produce from these 

1 See above. 
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iwlierbuildings pottery or other objects definitely datable to an earlier period l l he is not in 
a position to challenge the kings own. claim to have founded his city in a M clean place." 

We have dealt at some length with thin question because it i [ lustra tea bo clearly the 
lines on which our work at Tell eLAmnraa is proceeding, and on which it ought to proceed, 
if the fill I historical value of lie Hjte is to be appreciated. Of the numerous object* found 
in the course of the excavations m the town mounds the most important arc an admirable 
sculptor’s trial-piece (PL XXIX, Fig. 4}, found jammed in between the walls of two houses 
which were built up the nue against the other, and three- l>uttles of the beautiful wavy- 
patterned glass of r.he period, one of which, a unique piece, was in the form of a fish i Pi* XXX). 
These bottles, together with three vases of silver, were found under the door of a small n mhii 
outside House N. 49. 20, where they had perhaps been concealed for safety. Only one 
cuneiform tablet was found, coming from the rubbish which filled Room 8 of House0,49. 2£ti 
it is written in Assyrian and gives a lift of rare woods with articles made from them. The 
fragments of painted plaster found in various houses have enabled Mr Newton to make some 
vain able restorations in colour of the schemes of wall-decoration. 

n. TseWaller Villa he. 

We hud been from the first impressed with the importance of finding, if possible, the 
cemeteries of the humbler inhabitants of the town, which, by the suiulugy of other sites, 
might have been expected to lie on the plain m front of the rock-tombs of the nobles. 
Before, however* proceeding to the very tedious business of trenching the likely area, it 
seemed advisable to investigate a spot marked m Cemetery 1 3 * on the German survey. This 
lies just two kilometres cast of nnr boast?, on the summit of a low sandy plateau which runs 
out in the form of a tongue at the ftwit of the high desert clifik It was first discovered and 
opened £n 1907 by the German excavators* who reported that "the burial furniture from 
the few grave 6 which we re opened showed that Lhe people buried in them belonged to the 
time of the Now Kingdom, and that was sufficient for us for she rime being 5 .' The graves 
here referred to are probably the shaft-tom ba of which remains ore still to bo seen on the 
top of lho plateau. We were,. however, still mure attracted by what appeared to be bricked 
shafts in a bread and shallow valley which cuts into the west end of the plateau just below 
this point. The plateau itself forma the meeting-point of several nf the very remarkable 
ancient, fuada with which the plain of Tell el-Ainnrrm is marked, and un the top of it are 
a number of rectangular stone enclosures whose nature demands clearing up, A small 
force nf men was therefore moved up to this site on FeK 1ft, A few strokes of the pick 
sufficed to show that the supposed shafts were not tombs lit all t but rooms of houses, 
and, whnL was more important, the appearance of objects of wood, cloth and mat ring in good 
condition showed that, unlike the town mounds, this site had been spared by the white ant. 
We might thus hope not only to obtain light on the roofing of the houses and other 
wooden portions of their structure* but also to find object* of domestic type in a good state 
of preservation. We therefore started to clear two separate houses. 

We had been puzzled by the straight ridges of Sand which seemed to bound this little 
valley nett lenient on il* four sides, Excavation immediately showed that they concealed 
walls. and that our se ttlement was an end used village. The walls were 80 din. Lh irk, and, at 
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gome of the points at which we tested them, still stcwd over a metre in height. The mm it 
gateway m in the south mde mad is about a metre and a half in breadth. Outside be a paving 
formed of very rough rounded slidfe* of limestone. The threshold consists of a single block 
of the same stone, and, at the right-hand aide as one enters, a smalt flat block of wdod, with 
a small cup-shaped depression in its centre, is let into the stone lo form a bed in which the 
vortical pivot of the door may turn. A similar arrangement was observed in one of the 
rooms nf House 511. The intention was doubtless to provide a smooth bed for the wooden 
door-pivotv which, if it turned on stone, would rapidly wear out under the heavy friction* 
Al some period the village had been enlarged on its west side h the newly added portion 
being walled in like the old. Tu r.hc extension of the south wall thus necessitated is another 
doorway, which has been partly blocked up with atones, Within this ha? at some time been 
built a rough barricade, which still remains to he folly excavated, and which may hear 
witness to an interesting historical event 

At an early stage in this: excavation wo were faced with serious difhcuhies with regard 
to the disposal of the excavated sand. To tip went or north would have meant running 
uphill, the small available space ho the east was already sorely needed for the dumps from 
the excavation of the tomb-chapels on the hillside above, and to the south lay rubbish 
heapHi from the village itself which could not be covered until completely searched. It w&s 
clear that this village could be satisfactorily excavated only with the help of a Light railway, 
and aie we had none on Lhe spot, we deckled to regard our work here merely as a trial, and 
to devote our time to the tomb-chapels on the hillside, which, as they were hut lightly 
covered by sand, would be much more liable to attacks by plunderers during the coming 
summer. 

The complete and systematic excavation of this village must undoubtedly form part of 
the Society's work one season. Not only will it yield considerable quantities of domestic 
object 4 of a kind too seldom found in Egypt, but it. may if the barricade prove not delusive 
in its promise, furnish important evidence as to the history, and perhaps more particularly 
the end. of the Akhenuteu heresy. It will be necessary first to trench thoroughly the open 
mouth of the valley, tu find n suitable place for tipping, next to clear the rubbish heaps 
which lie outside the town gate, and finally to run perhaps two short parallel lines of light 
railway from the town uii to the ground thug cleared. The village and its walls, when thus 
laid bare, wifi. taken in conjunction with the remarkable series of tomb-chapels which lie 
un the hillside above, form a monument unique in Egypt, 

ft is as yet too early to say much about the urpmgem€n& of the houses themselves. We 
have excavated only about a dozen small n*oma in all and, until the work lias gone farther 
and planning is feasible, we can hardly say even to how in any separate houses these rooms 
belong. One thing, however, the excavation has settled, and that is the detail of the roofing. 
In the great town mounds both we ourselves and our predecessors wen? left to infer the 
nature of the roofing material front occasional slabs of dried mud with imprints of reeds or 
twigs, not a fragment of wooden material having escaped the white ant In the village, 
however, the roofing, though It has fallen in, ia preserves] almost complete (FI, XXVII, Fig. i). 
Beams consisting of quite rough tree-trunks were Urn kid across from wall to wall These 
were covered with twigs or reeds kid at right angles to the beams. Next, came a layer of 
matting made of /ruf/b-gm^, /cr.vf-reed or palm-fibre, and finally a layer of mud freiiu 
5 to 15 cm. in thickness. This syatam still prevail* m Egypt, though in the poorer hun&s 
it is sometimes replaced by a mere thatching of maize stalks. In Syria, too, the same 
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nrmtigemcnt is found, except that there, ow&g to lire prevmhai*! of rain, Ot«j mud layer h 
rnndc- thicker, and is ml led out after each shower with a stone roller kept on the roof for 
this purprisef The railing oi the houses in the main town itself win undoubtedly of lh«* 
tititiie nature, though perhaps. more carefully and accurately ciifrii^l out. Since, however, 
many ot the rooms, notably the centra 1 halls and the loggias, wnn 1 too brood in be ettn- 
Kaiuuitly roofed in a single span, the introduction of wooden columns with stone hase-i 
kt'Amo a iicciosity. 

Ltrge i mm hers of objects of domestic use, mostly made of waul, were found in tin- 
portions which we cleared. Thus, in a passage outside House 511 wto a complete bed, lying 
upside down. The fraiutwork was of wen id and the cover of liueiv woven ArtZ/tt-gmas, 
Unfortunately it was in pour condition and crumbled away immediately when exposed to 
the air, so tbit tl was impossible to remove it. The targesi room in .House 511 c* mtoined 
the fragments of a loom, which no doubt was supported by the two slotted limestone blocks 
which lay near the centre of the floor. The main wooden framework scents to be missing, 
and iiip therefore difficult tit iLssign to liheir placid in the machine the various pieces of 
. wood found in the room, or even to be certain in some cases whether these belong to the 
loom at all. A bait one object there can however be no doubt. It is part of a warp-spare r 
supposed to have served to keep the threads of the warp in position during the process of 
warping. 

In the same room were found birge numbers of spindles, and in the wall on the other 
side of the street outside are holes at various heights, into which had originally fitted 
wooden pegs which were found lying below. The purpose of this arrangement is explained 
by a glance at one of the wonderful wooden models found last season by the excavators of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York in a tomb at Der el-Buhri, whore women engaged 
in spinning are seen winding the thread oft the spindles on to pegs fixeil in the wall of tin 
weaving room. In many Egyptian villages this is still dunf to-dav. On the north wall of 
the room which contained the loom was a frieze in white paint on the grey mud, shewing 
three figures of Bos one behind the other. The tiurth wall of the ad |< oiling room shows 
beneath its present plain colour-wash the remains of at least two separate Livers of painted 
designs. It may be possible next, season by patiently Ha king off the tipja-r cusit to disclosi 
these, but it will bo a slow business, and, as it was ton near the end of the season to 
attempt this, we have built up a wall in front, at about 30 cm. from the painted face, and 
filled in the intervening space with clean sand in order to preserve the designs. 

In another limine, 501, was found a kitchen in wu admirable state of preservation. 
I'luK' X.XAIJ, Fig. 2 is a view of this taken from above its south-west corner. In the 
foreground is the very confined spore in which the cook whs free to move about. This was 
divided off from the rest of the room by a low waQ of mud. not more than 10 cm. high. 
On the extreme right is seen the oven, a cylindrical vase of rough pottery, ojjeu top anti 
bottom, with a small aperture for stoking at its south side on n level with the flour. Tin 
breadth of these ovens varies from about 30 to 50 chl and their height is niton metre than 
a metre. In this uvun was found in fragments a rough flat dish of the coarsest jlottery with 
a low ridge round it. In this the bread appears to have been placed for bilking. The 
diameter of the dish is less than that of the top of the oven, and w« must, therefore assume 
Ihut u fire was lighted in the oven, and that, when this hj«i died down to a red glow, the 
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trays rtf Hough were introduced from above, pf rhnjft enc on top of smother and ft cover 
placed over die top of the oven 1 . In the north-east earner of the roam, i.$* in the back¬ 
ground rtf the picture, lay the bottom of 1 1 pottery vast 1 , and under it a store of unused fuel, 
consisting imiinly of straw mid sheep-dung* Thi^ last is still commonly used for hi el. and is 
sivici to retain n glow Lunger than any other. Beside the stokc-holt of the oven lay a charred 
stick which had clearly been used Uu& a poker. 

In the centre of the north wall lies a curious structure of bricks winch was badly 
damaged, but winch we? succeeded in reinstating from its fragments. It in a aolid block 
or pedestal of brickwork about SO cm. high, in the upper lace id which are two luLsin-shaped 
depressions side by aide, one narrower than the ether* The whole upper surface is white¬ 
washed. It ia nut eiisy to guess the purpose of this piece ot furniture. It can bonify have 
served for mixing dough uu i binee the- whitewash and i he mud buck below- It would have 
been molted by the water, The workmen were very mixiniits to tin if a basket such as rs How 
used for cooling the loaves in, to prevent their giving off their heat too mpidly and thus 
befooling heavy ; such a basket was in effect found in the adjoining room, and was of the 
LypF' Mhuwn in PL XXIX, Fig, % In this same room, near the dour leading inti) the _ 
kiicheiij was a health placed against the smith wall ant! bounded on each side by a couple 
of bricks placed one above the other* * In this heart.h, which still contained nflhes + was done 
the cooking, as opposed to the baking, A cooking-put of a type which has j^rsisted until 
modem times w r os found in the mom. Among the vaiiutis other kitchen utensils found in 
these houses was the perfect little Hour sieve .shown in PI. XXIX, Fig, 1. The edging is of 
twisted W/o-grass and the mesh of gut* 

What are the date and the purpose rtf this enclosed village t With regard to the date 
it L§ significant [jerhap* that not a single tinted object of the reign of Akhouaten wan found, 
while nng-bcBels of his immediate suixesburs^ Sakcri* and Tut^ankhaiiitiii* occurred both in 
the village and in the rubbish mounds rmtside the gate. There is therefore a distinct, 
probability that it was founded after the death of Akhenaten, though this may easily be 
upset by future excavation. 

What ivsis its purpose r Ih-Tv again it* nmnm ffx dish to make any suggest ion until 
excavations on a larger scale have been nniicrLak^u It does, however, seexu difficult! to 
suppose that this place formed a military outpost for the city of Akhetaten, like those 
w hich lie to the north isaid south 9 imdl coiutiiamt tfoMmly entrances to the great plain. Our 
village does not occupy a strategic position. It does mi command the mouth of either of 
rho great desert valleys* and it lies itself in a volley surrounded by hills which would form 
admirable vanground for u force attacking it- Indeed it is hard to see how anyone 
who took tlic trouble to Biirroimd a village with a wall could have pinned lb in such a poor 
defensive position. 

We thought at one time that it might have formed tfo- quarters of the workmen 
employed in connect ion with the cemeteries ehiJ the tombs of the nobles, hut in this case 
it difficult to m'c the reason for Lin- enclosure. Another idea which suggests itself though 
it » perhaps uki fanciful, is that it funned a Iasi stronghold uf the Aten religion when the 
great city of Akhctaten wa?= destroyed and deserted hih ih*.’ ri'^tomtino of the orthodox 
worship of Arniiri. But it is foolish to conjecture when excavation and excavation alone am 
solve the problem. 

1 See, tamer, J£21.0.0, No. 50, 17 - 1 *. 

* M.D.O.a rr Nci. 34, iT-IOj *n& Fig. II. 
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D3. The Tomk-Cuacelh, 

On the seepnd day of the trial excuvoliun in the foot-hills, the group of workmen placed 
furthest to the east found w tills which, unlike i hose within I lie encloeuru hard by. obviously 
could not hdung to house*. 11 Very stcwin becaitit- evident iliut what we bad to deal with 
was simply tomb-chapel* of a very unusual type* There were remains uf seven nr eight uf 
these on the slope of the hill tu the east of the village, and they extended round a corner 
on to the north slope of another valley which joins the finsi from an easterly direction. 
S«me of them actually lay in the shallow bottom of this second valley. 

The material uaed wus almost entirely mud brick, though in some of the foundations 
and outer wail* large rough pieces of Mtiiestiuo, which abound in the valleys, haul been 
employed. In ho vend cases* too, the outer eon it. or precinct had been lined out wilh one 
course of such stones. The difficulties of construction on a rather steep slope had been 
overcome partly by cutting back into the wfi n^k, pirtly by artificial terracing. 

These chapels varied slightly in plum The essential featurea always present in the 
larger examples were an outer court, an inner court, nrwi a shrine with niches. The outer 
Court WiLS probably hounded only by a low brick wall; Indeed, in some cjtxos it weis merely 
mar ked nut by lynpA uf rough Stones* hut, like all the other parte of the building, it had a 
flooring nf mud plaster. The inner court fay immediately behind the outer, and invariably 
had ji law bench of plastered nmd brick running rmiml its walk* cm the inside, dearly seen 
in PL XX ViII. Fig. 2 i Chapel 522). The shrine is tile most variable part uf the Wilding, 
but in essence it is aim ply a icctmigukr room lying behind the inner court, sometimes 
entered from this by a pylon-like doorway (El. XXV LIL Fig, 2) 1 , and having niches in its 
back wall In the Hour of the shrine there is generally a dais one brick m height in front, 
of the niches (vialbfo tho ugh the? doorway in PL XX \ III F Fig. 21. and in mlditjon to this a 
small pedestal of limestone opposite the centre of each niche, possibly intend^] for the 
officiating priest to stand on. These pedestal* an? v r *ry d hju 1 in PL XX VIII h Fig, I, which b 
a view uf the shrine and niches of Chapel 524 taken from the inner court. From the same 
figure n g<Kid idea of the niches can be obtained. In Lhii case they are three, though in 
other shrines they varied from um to four, the centre niche being placed rather higher 
than the other two. The side-posts of tin niche* are rebated, perhaps to take a. wood cut 
shutter. At the back of the niche, at a height of only 3^ cm. from its floor* the wall comes 
forward in n cave tin cornice (very clear in the right-hand niche in the photograph), and 
then recedes again to form a sort of shell' in Urn back nf the niche. This shelf runs buck 
for 50 ca, and, despite the ruined condition of it* walls, dm bo traced upwards to a height 
of at faaat 20 cm. Thu* each niche forms m structure a kind of step. In the centre niche 
of Chapel 524 is a small brick pedestal, visible in the photograph." No objects were found 
in tile niches, but in 524 a number of whitewashed jittery vases wure found on anil new 
the dale below. These are shown in position in tins photograph. 

With regard to the roofing of these buildings all h conjecture. The outer court, and 
probably in some cases the inner one too, wan open to the sky. and the comparative lowness 
of the walls hem is not merely due to greater denudation. On the other hand, in the inner 
court of 52H were found traces of square brick columns* which perhaps formed a colonnade 
on the two sides of the court. The shrines may have been partly or even wholly roofed 
Tu 525 the shrine lay mi a higher level than the Inner court, from which it was reached by 

1 Note tbe wooden threshold f 4m We tn tlilw view. 
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ft Bight uf eight istef* (see Kg,); it was ^ shallow that it forroeiU mere raised platform m 
front of thii niches, < Hi each side - if tha lop of the step* had stood a short column of mud, 
brightly painted, which had snppurtud on entablature inscribed with an ordinary ht r dt ,uaw( 
prayer to Ainfm in black uu white surmounted by Lhe usual cnvutto ctmiiw in whit*-, rid, 
blue and green. It is clear then that this whrine.or niLher platform, was roofed. The amount 
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( ,f | •1nr.1l pinker and •-th-r mnti-rial found was sufficient L- ■•naU- Mr Xewt-un to l ala- A 
reatoi'.itinn ot the whole which admirably brings cut the hnrt&oninn* proportions and 
attrictivi. colour scheme of this chapel. It should be added litre that, apart from the 
t-t luitrt-LI [MirtitjjiH j 11 -■ 1 r■. tr , E I'" -1 to and a few colon ml fnignumts m three other shrines. Lin? 
whole uf the brick surface in all the chapels waa whitewashed, 
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A tomb-chapel implies n tomb, and no sooner hod we satisfied ourselves as to the 
funerary nature of the chapels than we had groups of men clearing the slopes above the 
ehn juris for tile tombs which might reiLMjnubly be expected to lie there. In this we wore 
not altogether mtcCLttrftiL Tin- tombs connected with the finer ehnpria, with the exception 
of 535 1 hftvi- not yet been found, and. though the search for them is not yet fjhite complete, 
wo ore inclined Lu Husjioet that some of them were never made, or that* if made, they lie 
i\t a considerable distance from their chapels, Tile tolub connected with 525 lay some 
fifteen metre# higher up the lull It was n vertical shaft, with rough steep step m in it* oji&I 
side, and a small ill-shaped chamber opening off to the west. The bricking of the doorway 
had been retnnvud and replaced, and we were therefore not surprised to find the chamber 
nearly full of sand- Upon this, just inside the door, lay (.he body of a small child lying on 
its back, head to niM. On clearing out the sand h was found that the original body hud 
been removed, for nothing remained but some fragment# of wood and a series of jittery 
vases, meetly broken, ■ 

On the other hand we sometimes found tombs to which we could assign, no chapels. 
This waa particularly' thr ease in the north poriUm of the main valley. Here wore several 
tom be whose chapels, which ought to lie further down the dope, were not to fo found. In 
several cases these tom Ins were unfinished, the rimft Luring failed to find the firm rock 
necefflarv for the safe cutting of a chamber. In other casw the chapels were represented 
only by a few scattered bricks. In all we cleared nines tombs, four uf which were mi- 
finished, and the total yield amounted to Home broken poLtory and » number uf sudmal 
bones. It is true that several of these tombs have been plundered in ^mpanttively* recent 
times, but Lhe complete lack of human bones (if we except the intrusive skeleton of the 
child in 525( leads one seriously to wonder whether the bodies buried in these graves were 
not removed by pious relatives to Thebe* after the foil of the heresy and Lhe ahaudomnent 
of Akhetaten. 

What lb the date of the*o tombs and their chapels * At Tell el-Amarnu one becomes 
witii Athena ten si ,J heretic," mid it was almost a shock to ti* when in i .'hupeJ 65^ vre found a 
fragment of a [Glinted limestone if-nir-^i^L bearing an inscription containing tin name of 
Atiuiel The context was, however, damaged, and it was iiupnArible to fiay in what I'minee- 
t.jrmi t he bated name luid stood. The excavation of the mner court of J ha pci 52o, however, 
b-ft no tlmibts -m the subject, for the ontabLitnre supported by the cotomns had been 
inscribed with u /dp di nUwt prayer to Amim. which it was possible to restore In its 
entirety, The titles M the good ruler eternally, lord of heaven^ who made ike whole earth " 
are certs lj idy bestowed by no half-hearted worshipper* 

We wen' ^till wondering whether these chapels must not bo attributed to an earlier 
date Limn that of Akhenaten, and how such a supposition. could possibly bt reconciled with 
tihe evidence of the town mrnnufo of Akhnuten itself; when u fresh discovery viigge-ied a 
diIterant expfodatiom Leaning against the hack wall of tile raised shrine of th* dm pel 
(52ol but probably not m their original position, were found two limestone striae. The 
atmilt- r hail m.Lhing move tin it than u painted figure of the god Shed with his nuine and 
tith#. The forger wji# roughly inscribed uml printed (PL XXIX Pig, S). ll Lear* -*n (hi- 
front htp di tdiwt prayers for n certain Pto^may to the ridtfos Shed and hin This rt-prv- 
st'ntarson of the rare god Shell, the protector against, the hire* of venomous creatures*, h 

l See Journal, iV t 230; getoeAr. / *$< 5pr n 4M h V& ; Ermas, Di \ 'tip Iitftpw\ 93. 1&0; .lnn. rfr t 
8ervm t xvx, 17& 
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in itself interesting. Hr carries the bow m fils left bund, ami in front of him is n scorpion 
mimcmnied by two svmm But the rauat important detail nf the stela Ik* on the sidua, 
which, like the front, ore inscribed and painted. Here Ptutymuy in seen seated in a chair, 
and his sister is bringing him food and drink with the w*«nfe *Tu thy 1 * praised one 
af the Aten.'’ The difficulty hardly needs pointing out. J\ m generally umleistood that 
Akhenaten and the inhahiUotia of his city worshipped only one gi«l t the Aten, nr ™nV 
disk, iind vet here is a man who ml La himself the +t praised one of the Aten ” making his 
hintraiv pravere not to Aten hut to Shed and Isis. There scorn to te only two possible 
cxpkimiibni, either that Akhcnaten, though he may liave been n QKinothr ^t himself, did 
not. force monotheism trveto nn the iiihubiLunts of his capital, or else that t.h> j stela dates 
from some moment in a transition stage from the Aten heresy tu the restoration ■ 'f Anmii 
worshi p . The former is mot a very probably hypothesis. Akhenaten might, have allowed the 
worship of Shed and h>h> among his subjects In the capital, but be would certainly never 
have allowed Amin or any other god but the Aten to lx- called " lord nf heaven, win* made 
the earth/* We Eire therefore thrown back oil to nor second supposition, nimudy that the 
chapels date from the transition back to Am fin worship. We have at any rate gathered u 
feet of very great importance for the history ol the Aten worship, namely Lhat the return 
to orthodoxy was not sudden but gradual, and further that Ainun was in pitrl restored 
before the complete dcsertum of AklitUtLeiL 

Fortunately the chrounlngitad evidence of the chapels is l>y no means exhausted. On 
the hi si day of the excavation we ejmiu upon the back wall of a large chapel placed in front 
uf 524. Under the wjdi lay what appeared tu be an earlier construction with a different 
orientation. This teemed to raise possibilities of dating which could only fie adequately 
dealt with by slow and careful investigation* Wo therefore photographed the newly dis¬ 
covered wall and covered it again, leading its excavation and that uf the new chapel to 
next Hwiaun. It will also Le necessary tu carry uut extensive excavations Linder Lhe chapel 
Winn'*, and tui mug the made earth uf which the terracing con a lists, We did, indeed, make 
some trials on a small scale, but found no objects definite enough in date to give a terminus 
u quo for the construction, 

LV. The Palace AVAOTE-imam 

In IhSM Pru£ Flinders Petrie excavated at Tell el-Amama a budding which he called, 
doubtless rightly, the palace of Akhenaten, ami which the German excavate ns, on evidence 
as yet un published, believe to have Wu built into Lhe gre llT Sun-temple 1 . " About three 
furlongs" east of the palace Petrie discovered a group of waste-heaps l>h Lhe desert r 
covering an urea of "about 600 feet by 400 feet’ and varying in depth 11 from 4 feet to 
it mere sprinkling V These he believed Lo be the rubbish-heaps belonging to the palace and 
other loi^r hntises in the ncighbcutrfrood. The cun tents uf these heap* are well known to 
archaeologists They comprised small objects inscribed with the royal names of Tuthmosis 
ill |a few \ Atncnupliiy III (& few), Akhenatem his family, and bis immediate succ<^sor 
Smeiiklikeri^, q nan Li ties of broken glass, and nearly 1500 pieces of painted pottery uf the 
type then known Hyc^taean, not te mention thousand* nf native Egyptian pitshertb. 
Since the town of Akhetaten on HiirU sound evidence, believed te have lasted no more 
than about twenty-five years, hum 1375 to 1350 Ra, it seemed el logical inference that 
these Mycenaean pofceherds should be dated to that period. Al the Lime Lkis dating 
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j>re-soiiL<ea;l no difficulties from the Aegean Hide; hut within ten yours followed Sir Arthur 
Evans’ diacuverieu in Crete, which showed, among other things, that the pottery previously 
known to us ns Mycenaean wua simply a Sate development of i» ware which in Crete con Id 
be traced bock to very early beginnings. The " Aegean' pottery of Tell eh A inarm* thus 
ceased to be a semi-isolated phenomenon ami took its place in a series. With this the 
difficulties begun, for these sherds not only tlute to Lhe Thirl Late Mitiuan period, but they 
date to the last phase r>f that period, namely that ScnowiiaaLate Minoan IITb., represented 
bv certain vases from Faluikaistro and elsewhere in Crete, from site,- on the Creek mainland, 
from the fatysew tombs In Rhodes and from various graves in Cyprus. Sir Arthur Evans 
finds the greatsl difficulty in admitting that pottery of this late and decadent type should 
be dated as early as 1350 IS.ft, partly birianfie similar wan 1 is found in Cyprus in conjunction 
with scarabs of RamEsses II, who reigned a full century Liter, partly because to place it bo 
early would allow a very short, time for the development of the earlier phases of the Late 
Minoan period. 

Sir Arthur therefore suggested to ua before wi- went out that we should re-examine 
these mounds with jl view to the possibility of their connection, nut with the palace 
Akhenaten's own time, but rather with a reocuapation in later days of this or other buildings 
on the Wte. 

An examination of the mounds soon revealed the tact that not much mmiiiittii to he 
done there. Their original form is no longer recognizable, the work of Petric'a ri.ftet» having 
transformed them into a group ol'small sharp heaj*. We did, however, sift certain portions 
which seemed to have been missed. We found no object which suggested any date other 
than that, of tho Akhensten period, despite the foot that in addition to sifting wo spool, 
hours wandering about the heaps in the hope oi picking up among the thousands uf frag¬ 
ments lying on the surface some object or potsherd definitely iL-i-ignaiile to » later peri-aL 
The one inscribed object which we found bore the miinc of Akhenaten's i[ii«n, and in the 
immediate tmighbourbuod of this were found a line piece of glass, typical of the perm^ and 
four sherds of Aegean pottery. all of which were of type L, M. HI it. 

In foci, our re-examination gives no ground whal-ve. tor re fusing m accept Polcies 
enndneion thiit the waste heaps arc those of Akhenaten's owu j.dace, and that therefore 
this pottery must, be dated to 1375—1350 u,C- It is true that this evidence is in a sense! 
negative, bet it is cumulative, for, while we have nfo.ut a hundred objects with royal names 
not later 11 util 1350, wejiave not a single object with a name <>l later dot--. Similarly with 
regard to umnacriUd object* ; while every object found could prrfoel.ly well be dated t-> tins 
early period without violating any of the teachings of experience. there was not one piece 
which demanded or even suggested a later [late lor itself 

Turning nnw to evidence of another type. If the rite of AkheLatvn was ever reoccupied 
by people -T sufficient standing or importance to be likdy importers nf Aegean j-«.toiy, wr 
Li h o, i lil ex pad T- find the rigns of this reoccuption in some of the bouses. As fox as concerns 
tho portion which we Guredves dug, ii may safely be add that 1 here ™ no truce of anything 
uf the fund. Til this it may be replied that the yurt excavated by ufl is but a small frontum 
uf the whole. This is true. A I. the same rime it must bo remembered that Petrie, who cleared 
a considerable number of houses in that purl of the site nearest to the poUre waste-heaps, 
records no tnme of n .occupation earlier than Roinnn Lillies, except the mines of Harnesses II 
and Meronptah in Qunriy L 1 . 
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On the other hand the German excavators dwwoFfcted some triiein uf later iMScJUptidfl 
which mart he seriously taken into Mcoimt A mound near the comer «-f ELHitg 

Kmittll wjis found to truver ** building of some “ iu the csmrtion yf whkh had bt_on nwd 

not only building nutferial from private ho uwjk id the time uf Ametinphis IV, but also &boiH» 
frotu what must clearly have been a palace- or tempiwfasmlpm of the Inter Ramewide 

period V* 

Our ]Mdeceayur& also fouml some stelai of the lute New Empire obey do not tell us 
where), mid in the garden of House P. 47. S a coffin of about the Twentieth Dynasty btirie.1 
at a slight depth. "At this tinted odds Ermffiaidt, “ the outer qorttoni of the town with 
their ruined houses thus seL-m to have served un occasion as a cemetery for the inhabitants 
settled in the central portions 1 / 1 

The day stueophftgi and statuettes found by the Hermans in various bourns’ are probuHy 
far too late in date to affect the question of the Mycenaean. pottery* 

Taken in i(^ entirety this evidence shows that fry in time tu time the old city was in put 
r. .icei.ipied, z«id the sterna from the late Ramcssiidt palace or temple even suggest ti rcuccu- 
I Kiti uti i if so m l.: importance. 

The most satisfaetory solution of die problem would have been to find Aegean vasea oi 
i\n I v j'h in question definitely mndatad in floor depodte with objects of known datOj either 
LhiiL tj| Akhennten or Later. From tin- unLsiet we realized that this was most imlikely. Bor- 
chmiit has rightly emphasized the rarity of Mycenaean shards in comp&n&ou with Egyptian 
L‘ven iu the rovnl waste-heaps, and we were nut altogether surprised when nt the end of th»* 
seivsoii our collection of Mycenaean shards from the houses totalled four, despite tli« feet thnt 
we had kept a special watch for them* Of these four fragments two were found, not in houses, 
I nit on the ground outside, while the remaining two w*re found in the midst of the iihujjJ 
iiKias of sand suid rubbish in House S. ii). 12* Hoorn G, nnd House- X. 4!*, Ml, Room 15* 
respectively, From then it is obviomlv impossible to argue anything'at li. 1L though on the 
negative side it Jiunki be dearly understood that nothing w;lh found in or near either uf 
thrsu t.wo houses to make us suspect, a date later than that of Akhe&aten. 

The conclusion may fe* stated as follows. There- is evidence tq show that after the great 
desertion AkhetaLen was from time to time sporadictdly reoceupietl. This dffera a tempting 
wav nut of the chronological difficulty presented by the L. M, IILb potsherds, namely to 
attribute them to one of these reoccupations, But this course., if accepted, involve a m--t 
tttirions logical difficulty. Here are certain rubbish mounds w hich contain thousands of frag¬ 
ments of glass, faience and pottery, some of which are dated by inscription or style to the 
reign of Akhcnaten or thereabouts, while not a single fragment demands or even suggest 
iur itself a later date/ From these heap, mixed up with the fragments just described r mm 

■ JA/AN.fA, No. S-$ r U i# difficult u* follow Eqrehmd.t iti tho CKqwtliuti.m which he draws frwn 
thi> esCMiTOiioii* namely iUn.1 A Hbu town Unfit, uitkiMLi^h only Lt i^i i Luiti^cl (want*. have continue! to be ocgu- 
jned wntimuHrily after th* main Ifcndy of the inhabitants, namely thcrioh mid rbe nffiriata, Suui deserted tfc 
nfter i he tx^loTO tb>Ti due ui Kingr tlEireiuheh" '11^.! of * late Bsmmde pained, uid of .a latur 

butlduig twTMitrr^tcd ^nt of itn niiu% iutfdiy aa much thi*. The Kame^Hiilc hlockii uiajcm b»vu 

hrou^hl from Htaa lutlo dafawirc The ai^mocnt for coiUinaed occii]ieitiii-ii ou i.Ue. Modem fund 
fnim Kt-Till to EMlJig K^mitl ibbi, p 11) Em surely a mth wquitur^ 

= M.n.oj}.,T£iK&% fr £>. 3 jfiaA, No. to, a&-ao. 

1 No one who know* Egyptian pottery will need n> be told that aomeof tlieso eEn^rdn miyiit jui^t as 
\jd Nineteenth or Twumieth Dynasty as Eighteenth- But white some must 1« Eighteenth Hyiiuaty and 
caouLit he Inter, sheru an; none which must be Nii^ksojith oj- Twentieth and cannot be earlier. 
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150f> sherds of L JL nib pottery, II these are not fon^nifjoratr with the rest of the 
rubbish we b ve tu jragpoae that the ivoecupRTS of AkhoUiten who imported them carHully 
carried their crocked nr broken Mycenaean vnses to the old disused waste-heaps of Akhe- 
nuton a palace, hut shot all the rest of their rubbish dso whore, 

Arehaeulogy h nut an etuct science* and it Is seldom that its eoDtdiiSLufte are capable of 
rigidly logical proat More frequently it deals in possibilities and prubahilitiew. So it is in 
niir case, Estivation has not tip tu the present, proved that the L. AJ. llib sherds at Tell 
cl-A amnia ate contem[Hirary with Athena leu, It has, however, in our opinion at least, 
established ji strong probability that this is the ease, stud we should be doing less than our 
duty did we refuse to record this belief, whatever difficulties it nsay seem to lead to on the 
Aegean sida It ia not for us to suggest a solution of these difficulties. Were this task im¬ 
posed on us, however, we should be inclined to ask the Aegean archaeologists to consider 
the possibility that this L 31. Illb ware wn? already being made in some oat tying portion 
of the area of Mino-an influence at a time when the pottery of Knu&aog were still producing 
the mure elegant ware of L. M. HI a. 
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the name of the scribe of the loivke 

By JEAN CAPAET'. 

The sipniLiiug Stril*".' <<f the Luiivro Jlnsnuu <l k i. XXXI J) I'fTtninly ‘lit iilt!* the 
honours of general tuhniralioii with th« " Sholth d-Et-fod ' of the Cairo ,-.*]k-i:Li..n. Wherever 
E^j'piiiin art m dncuKunl, ifo- nitmtiuo of those i.w« nmst- rpicoos is absolutely inevitable, 
^eai-jy everybody knows that tv- »wt the in both to tin- exourutiutK of I hi- illustrious 
Freiichman/ Mwiette-Pasha, whose ceatermiy is being celebrated this year. I have 
endeavoured, iu a previous article 1 , to clear away certain oliscurit-ies provident with regard 
to the Sht-kh. Jiiiil may b* permitted to deal this time with the Scribe of the Loin re, 

i)f this sLiittie, also, the statement holds good: it fa*8 Wen reproduced everywhere, it 
ha# nowhere Vrn properly published: and the bibliography of the Scribe- I mean, of 
course. t.liL biblhieiuphy of scientific studies—is of the most mragn. 

In a notice, probably the most detailed one lIiiil has appeared, drawn up by Mwpcro in 
Rayfi'n work J , w>- rend that 1 it was found in the tomb of Skhemka, in 1851. by 31arieue. 
during the trial diggings that preceded thi J bravery «• F11 to Sen;pe u ui*" This ska teiueut is 
repeated in Mas-perns .great, history\ where the author adds. * it cornea from the tomb id 
Sekbem-ta and represents thi? pern oil" It may be seen nr. once that the problem te he 
solved is a double one; (n) where was the Scribe of the Louvre found 1 ib) whom does it 
represent f 

Let. us endeavour to get back to the original sources which inform us m to the excivU' 
tiotis of the Sempeum, On the 2nd October. IB&O, Auguste Marietta landed in Egypt* 
nitiiuiifniwied to obtain Coptic manuscript A credit of IJOOO toes had been placed at hib- 
disponal* We know how, delayed in Cairo by rod tape and tempted by Lis wlvoniunma 
genius, Muriette decided to lay bar*- Sitcn^t of Sukkaieh^ sand** In the detailed 
jvcettsnit uf the csalvations published after his death by we find, rrndiir the dales 

1st November. 1850 to 1st January, 1851, the description of the uncovering of the fumam 
Avenue of Sphinxes of the Sempeutn. "From the commencement of the execrations” he 
wrote, iJ I had perceived that the A venue of Sphinxes wjls boidfred on both sides by tombs 
belonging to private persons, hi eptue epa these bombs have no coininnmcutmti with the 
Avenue; and these are. generally speaking, very ancient, since for the most part they go 
Wek tu the Old Kingdom; in other cases they have a facade turned towards the Avenue, 
with which they arr easmectcd by a communicating door. These are the most modem.../' 
■Two of the tombs adjueein. to the Avenue particularlyJim^ted my attention. -The first 
Ls situated north, and belongs to the Old Kingdom. It has been devastated from top to 
bottom* ami it was only with great difficulty that. 1 reccmstracted its original plan. Five 
jutinted stuiilies wens found in the rubbish, into which they had been thrown pell-mell ; the 

» Tloi* article fcu bean tno^lnM by Mr Itaftistfiinbft Huna- E&. 1 Joftnud y Vf. f3S felL 

• Ha vet, Mmument* d* fJrl tinlbjuty L, R 2, jv^roduood with Mine uniuiportjiiit nwHhtk^LiuQs in 
Mubi'SRO, Emm wr fArt fiffiptiFH, S3-7. 

* Ifattiim ffHcnPIMfi, r T 4011. note: I. 

- s &t de iu HH££utk*qm trj^pUdfitjiqmfy vol. nm p|>. ndii foil 

■ L‘ um di MwnfdU*+ 7 felL 
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PORTRAIT - STATUES OF THE OLD KINGDOM 
i. The Scribe of the Louvre *. Smoe of Kai {Louvre A, 106) j, +. Sttttto ia the Cairo Museum 
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pieces of these, which fitted together, were carefully gathered up and put aside* Two 
niches, hidden in a wall which had not been completely overthrown, wens opened. We found 
in them twu admirable statins in their original positions They are of limestone. The ban? 
Hosli i8 painted rod, the hair black, the abort kilt fahtnfij white* The eyes are set m 
envelopes of bronze which take the place of the eyelids. In the middle of the eyes, formed 
of pieces of opaque blue quarts:, are fixed small disks of roekrGiyHfciit, which give U* t.ho 
pupils thus re presented an extraordinary living power* I had the shaft cleared; at the 
hut turn we found only a coarse tutrcophagUb of grayish limestone, already robbed i p- lit 
And Marie tie adds m a footnote: "The seven statues thus discovered are now in the 
Louvre,. One of the two statues with inlaid eyes ib the timotis ^platting weribe, the 
exhibition of which caused such a lively emotion in th<5 world of artists and urehuci dogisia* 
Towards the latter period of the S&rapeum excavations 1 again put jfHumi workmen on to 
the rubbish where these monuments had been recovered, The disorder is so great that I 
cannot etat* positively that this debris dees not belong Lo eeveml tombs. Anyhow, nothing 
now was d iscuvered*" 

Mariettea statement seem fairly precise: (dj the one hand there were in t he midst ol 
the njbbifih, thrown pell-mell anti broken Up, five pointed statues, and Cm the other hand 
there were in two niches hidden in a well which had not been completely overthrown, and 
in their arujintil jfosihon&i two limestone statnc? f one of which is the fain mis Scrilse. It is 
further seen fttniL the footnote, that Lbe confusion ul iho ruins such that. Mai-iette is 
unable to affirm t.hul all those statues belonged to one anil the same tomb. 

In the biographical notice of Muriette cited above, Mospfcro, describing the slow progress 
of the excavations which were to I earl to the entrance of die Sempeum* wriis: At the 
least he unearthed to n^lu and left tombs oi the Memphite Kingdom which enriched him 
with interesting inominienfs. One of them contained seven statues oi j minted limestone,, 
which Eire now in lhe Louvre. Six have no great merit, but the seventh is no other than 
the famous squatting xctibe'S' I fear that we already have hi re, in this new mmiEier of 
setting forth the facts, a regrettable curifuMou which has ceils inly contributed U* ^bseuru 
the problem* For Moapora speaks of seven limestone statues which he separate into two 
groups: one erf six, tint very remarkable* and the other constituted solely by the famous 
Scribe, 

The first, task incumbent on me is eleEiriy to inquire which sire the statues that have 
just been spoken of With tills object, let us examine the old catalogue* of the Louvre, 1 
have not at hand the first edition (1849) of E. de ttouge'-H Notice 7 . In the seen ml, dated 
1852, the description of the statues (cliiHsIhoil under the letter A) stops on page 43 with 
JfeK, 1 lli» In the eighth edition. published without date ansi apparently n mere reduipressjon 
of preceding editmus, a supplement, commencing nt p. 47, first uf all repots JS»i* A. 101, 
which figured already in the 1 mi edition, Nu. A 102. w hich Mows* i* described ns being 
a M limestune group, painted all over, of Sekhenoka accompanied by his wife and son + This 
film group, of the eml of the Fifth Dynasty* comes from. Marietta = excavations at Sukkjirclu 

A* im is jJhci of Sekhcm-ksi; de Rouge says : !B f.hiV figure and the three following 
numbers come from the same tomb ns the preceding one. A. 104 and A. lib -i- actually 
nbm reprint Sekhem-kru A 102 and A 103 ore of Hmcstone. while A, 104 anil A. 105 
are of pink granite and of diorite respectively, 

1 Pp. oi-xxiL 

- A r o(ife ifr* Munw&nfr txposrt I dam ftlffatm* . *tv du hnii'rt. 
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the present case that statue A. 1 Ob aind the Scribe 1 h »t 11 rt-^lv^Dti ■ 1 ■ fc 1 " iL,| d lhi j *aim 
personage, and that statue A. 106 affords us. through its h^ription, the name of the Scribe ' 

But Jl will be said, is k possible t» belief^ tlute umumg the srattiaiy forms adopted as 
coturnon variautei the pur of types Was employed which uccurs hi:re a man sditetl mu the 
grooml with Grossed legs, in the art of writing, and a man stated on a mhiml l f^k 

pennfeion to refer the render to an example given us by ftL.de Morgan's excaTiiticins in the 
burial-ground of SakkArch, Maspcro im described the new Scribe uf the Cairo Museum 1 , 
and has related the circumstances of the discovery b& follows s 

Li Tlu; excavations carried our by M. ile Morgan in the nor them part of the buriiil-grannd 
of SakkAreh have recently brought to light a mastaba of beautiful white stone near the 
tmub of Subu, a little ca&t of Mariettas old bouse. Neither am architectural farude nur any 
chapels accessible tn the iking bivi- been found, only a miriow corridor w hich penetrates 
the masonry from north to south with a deviation of o eastwards. Tin- walls had been 
prepared and smoothed to receive the usual decoration, but when the tohsuu had finished 
his w«-rk the sculptor, dnuhtlesB, had no time to commence bis; nowhere are lo be seen any 
of those sketches with point or brush which are usually met with In unfinished kmtte of all 
periods. Two large stelae, or, if one will, two door-shaped niches, had been fashioned in the 
right-bund wall and ill front of each of these stood a statue in the very spot where the 
Egyptian workmen hud set k up on the day of the funeral. The first represents a inau 
seated on a solid etrml, with the kilt round his loins and r»n his head a wig with rows i if 
little ti-esaes ranged in tiers, The bust and legs are naked; the Forearms and bands rest 
on his knees, the right hand beiug closed with projecting thumb, the left being fiat, with 
the fingertips extending beyond the hem of the kilt. The new scribe was squatting before 

rJie second stela_Neither of the two statues beura a single word of inscription, which 

would inform us of-the name and titles of nur man. The loiter could not have been 
ji mibedy ; o tomb of large udae always necessitated considerable wealth, or a high position 
in the administrative hierarchy supplementing a moderate fortune. IL. also happened that 
Pharaoh, desiring to recompense someone m his entourage for .services rendered, granted 
him a esUlmhj* a stela, even a whole tomb which the royal architects built at the expense of 
the Treasury. It is thus certain that nur nameless Sferibe was of good rank in his 
lifetime..*..**” 

There is, it seeing tn me, a complete ptmlfolkm between the tw o discoveries; and l believe 
LbuL the argument linn will appear sufficiently cOguut for the reader to admit that in both 
cuses we have to deal with the ruprest-nration F under two different aspects, of persons of 
high rank. The Cairn statues found by «h Morgan tPh XXXI, Figs 3 and 4} T arc mifor- 
LunaLely nano lc-ss; ns to those at the louvre* found by Marietta, it happen* thaL one of 
them gives us a title* a name and a filiation We can henceforward call the Scribe of the 
Liiuvri: "The Administrator Km, son uf the Royal Relative, Mi 11 Ltffc liH hope that 
this will explode tho legend of the lf lit Lie employee ready to resume his masters dictation 1 " 

* if iV’ttiTOfHi Scrile tin rf? in thu fAi«dfte rfo jtefii'W*’ wm^ t 3“ ptMod^ u, iSfl-Tif, 

Aod m lh& Jfimumr&t* rt M^nmm Fwt+ i T 1-6, Reprinted with nls^ht mi'difiratemH fn li* iwr f.-lrf 
Jgifpttm, 3B-4&. Sec wU- BdKoixitot, Staten vnrf Snumtitn (€&iio Catalo^uo., pp 33-5 j the cnndtfVF*. 35 
and 3r. wjtii ill* rtriuiU photi^mpfo nlmw> the citu’t ptfu?e* oc-cii pi f<J % the two KtjUnws 

£ _Ullv 1 bu :Jt >wteL to ijiptvb iLe Lope of seeing tke ilimtiou of the Egyptian eeclrno of Lhtr Lou™ 
itceidij an Llie ocmiplcle |iiibik'otLiii of tLe cfy*f«>r regimiiti^ the diecovery uf tlie Sdrite. Tlie nnobivt» of 
tlm Louvre pcriutiM l'uiulum dMiiuieats destined to L jr tlbprtive t.lws expr&^eil m tliis 

mticlv. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF KADESH 

BEING A MILITARY COMHENTARY ON PBOflESSOIl J. IL BREASTEDH ROOK, 
THE RATTLE OF KADESH (LT_NIYEH8ITV OF OHHUflO PRE83, IIK)3), 

Bv Mamm A. H. BUENE, EL A. 

1 HE Battle of Kudesh is of p^uMar inters L to Ekudfsctti of military histdty p inasmuch as 
tl is the HthI. battle ip fiibtury wf which we have the do tail* recorded with any approach Iji 
accuracy and precision. The work by Professor Breasted an the subject in thus of the 
greatest possible interest* If I Ye tit lire, therefore, to offer a few coin intuits on the hook it i* 
nut Lu disparage it r but rather to bring it to Lhu notices *d military student^ encouraged 
therein. by Prof. T. Erie Pcet, who fans himself helped uiC with one or two suggestion*. 

Naturally a layman cannot eajj in question Professor Breasteds fhcte p hut one is not 
under the same obligation to accept all the inferences he draws from those facts, and there 
sue ujie or two uf these infereneeg which to a soldier would appear at least open to doubt. if 
Jinfc to criticism* Taking them in chronological ortler, my first. point, which is of nu great 
moment, concerns the position of the Hittite army when Harnesses reached the ford eight 
miles south of Kadesh. I understand that the won! translated * p behind* in the passage 
"drawn up behind KAdesh r may equally well mean 11 around." If this were the meaning in 
this passage, it. would read “round aWit Ksdesh," Bui whichever mea n ing is this right 
one here* I think the Hiitite army w:us then not north-west, of Kadesh, but north-east 
or east of it. It is true the Poem states that he was north-west, hut what means would the 
record or of t he Poe in have of aacertai fling t he e xael. jh>si t ion of t he h m ti le i ir 1 i iy bo fi *re 
they camp into con tact ? We arc not told that (hey captured any prisoners at this point, 
and if they did it ia dear that the prisoners lied to them. Now the Rectiftl Lunotantly uses 
the words M behind Kodesh ’ r later on in tho day to indicate "east of Kadesh." The reliefs 
all view the battlefield from Pharaoh's camp, whence if behind Kmlesh M meant “to the east 
of Karfesh " which, I submit, is the correct, meaning to be attached to the passage under 
diacuasiom What would be the most likely place for the Hittite king bn post hi* army ? 
The two Bediiins who met him south of the ford must have directed him (in accordance 
with instructions) over the fort! mid by the westerly route, leaving Kadesh on his right 
hand. If they had not linno so the Hittite king wuidd have lusm in doubt us to which side 
of the OTontes the Egyptians would approach Eadesh by, ami he would hav^ had to send 
out patrols to establish contact and report the route taken. But there was no sign of any 
hostile patrols until Harnesses came level with Karikh. If the Beduins had these in¬ 
structions it must obviously have been the Hittites intention to Ik on the eastern side of 
the town hidden partly by the houses, but more by the prominent hill which rises in the 
centre of the town. 

If wc are to believe the Poem in its statement that the Jdittiie array was north-west of 
Katiesh ihiit morning it is inconceivable that Harnesses could have encamped on the game 
spit a few hour=5 Inter, as Professor Breasted makes him do, without some traces of the 
enemy a camp being left. To move on army ol' 20,000 men across a brood river by a ford 
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-BfrmH Kf a rrt ft « fr1 prah3i- military opotaii'iti. and ul 2S30 |i,m. then^ wuuiJ prolwbly still be 
«gii> laggards and ramp-t-Jl-iwers moving acru-'. N". I think w, cun givt* th* HittUe king 
nrodk for doing the right thing, nitd doing it in ihc right wny. His pinna appear u> have 
been vdl conceived and well carried out, Eip to a point. 

Nest, lift m consider Raines^es' march on this great day, We oil asked t.u believe I hut 
when lie hoard that the Hittircs had refused fight and were pwded round Aleppo Pharaoh 
Wits so eluted bv the news that he pushed on in dc^pfl^e haste, mg me I i fur} preesi it lions 
to the uimK What was the situation 1 The Egyptians had been marching contiiuu inaly 
for thirtv flays, covering on an avenge thirteen mi Us a day* This was do mean achievement 
and amounted almost la u forced march for the mfimtry. Aleppo k tttlli a hundred miles 
distant. The troops are getting footsore and weary, whereas th' L enemy is supposed tu !?*■ 
stationary, at id hence presumably fresh. What object will Pharaoh achieve by pushing on 
at atilt greater speed, while there are ntill a dozen marches in front of him, and with no 
prospect of effecting a surprise at the end of it ? 

But- it may be asked, in that ca^u how do you account for the undoubted fact that- 
L J hamah's host was strung out over runny miles of country ? 1 think it can be explained in 
lhi L following way. The strength of his army is taken to be about 20 % D00 liven, in four 
divisions of 5000 wick Half this force consisted of ebariotry. N-«w each chariot contained 
only two men, and allowing it a road space in column of route of ten yards. foKfli chariots 
would occupy a space of 50,000 yards fever 3ft miles} if all were together and closed op. 
On mi open plain they could of course advance in line, but at defiles they might have so go 
in single file, and there wen two defiles in this days march, namely 11 i the river Omnt-es, 
(g) the forest of Baui* As n matter uf fact 5U00 is probably an over > ^limnLe of the number 
of chariots; but assuming that the chariots could cross the river and traverse the forest two 
abreast they would still extend over a matter uf seven or eight milrcc If the infantry marched 
ten abreast they would require about two miles. Then there are aku Hocks and herds to be 
considered. It k dear from the reliefs that each division took with it sheep* oxen and goute. 

On the whole, if we ssiy that the entire army would require ten miles of rani space 
when nil the divisions were closed up, we shall probably not be for wrong Travelling at 
34 miles per hour it would take the column four hours to pass a given punt. But we know 
that the divisions were not closed ejjil A gap of about 1^ miles existed between Arnnn mid 
Ref, and this can be cosily accounted for by the ford. At the previous night's camp there 
was no water* It in almost certain that there would be a halt to water and feed on reaching 
the ford. 

The rear divisions as they came up would probably have ta wait until the divisions in 
front had finished their meal and moved on. Not knowing that another defile, in the shape 
of the forest, was in front of them the commander of division R£ f might wait until his 
whole force wjls closed up before moving oil Thus the gap of miles between him and 
Ainuu would arise. And it is natural to suppose that the same would occur in the case of 
Ihuh and Sotckh, The total length of the column from Lhe head of Amuti to the hmd of 
Sctekfi would thus approximate to ton miles, without Pharaoh unduly forcing the pace in 
front Now the distance from the ford to the evening's camp k about eight miles, so we 
should expect to find i hat us Kamels was entering camp Lht- head of division tfelekh 
would bo still two miles abort of lhe find, and division Ptnh would he in the act of crowing 
the forth This in fact is apparently the actual sit nation, and is substantially borne out by 
the Poem. 
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formation™tdlpt! r tUt “ eD,y rhis ' wreM b(! a ku% 

«*b f,j or^ii Hi, ^r?ltr;: r ; ,,n r ^««*•^„ et « 

100 mflea to do-before it expect give baftl^ *** wurt1iBr 

jftunuv by keeping Id* ijoluinna *tmne*, i- * flavours to lighten the 

J nd P|*«9 of troops to give them -"btan-om' "-'^i* r° ^ “T®** 

liivouniblo -caulpiqu utoii nei u-hij-4i 1> - , " , ' L ' 1 tv ' imtcIl Oh n^fiiux i» 

omits no precautions bur, erects a airiW^ I r L *° “ WaJIttJ C ' ty 1 Kadet * b ) T^iintuh 

** ^ to date he'J “r 7? " W,i - !•** *™»* the 

“ ^'^rv tmuvh and k looking forward ^ ^ *"“** 

far liifnl k u surprise is ns store 

*** 10 W1 " *“ eto *# «*- varimrn 

"** - evidently * confo^^ “ ^ ™.. 

thesubasquont historian would hare sulti dent ,]L to niTfoV" "‘V’ that 

logical order, A battle destroy, all sense of rim,- ini' . ' 1Q Their correct 

Waterloo are still f n dispute and ,i„^ r ' “ <J ovenb, i tl the Battle of 

*1 hours! 8t. that I think n j| we t ’ " ym ' f ' ! " tba % ht v ’ ll 7 V “** much as 

B* in the right fluult. Sw^ i,,L 1 '* tUt *» **-*«. street 

it. Now comes a very important event “th ^ t hm rmf| ljl '^ l!1 plunder 

Wort historian iSS^ST^ i L !'* f* “ > The 

and drove the enemy into the river i take leave to .LitMr^T 1 ^■i'" 1 t ™'* 1 ‘ Jw ^ l!e 
tide to the arrival of the «rwiW If thov ulav Til 1 '* ttnbllte the t urn in the 

I believe they did. it is as ^ ^rvld dU ^ i” lrt In ** battle that 

—. •- -i ri*k pLTji^g* h “ ti,er «" ■»• ^ ‘w«.«« 

i irst of ail, then, who were thrtf ip reemit* H I r n ■. s 

th O «• tie division Am an Mnmih, to lii„ Lhl TheJm”! Wb ^ Ve, .*“"W°* th,lt 

"™‘ “"i» - O. rein*, am, « „ b vi„„4 '" ^ — 

hej could hardly be a draft of real recruits just, arrived from K m ,i ] 
opening of the Campaign, and even if they had been sem ,r> ,1 ® 11 was 

hardly have caught them up Tlvev would have h" - ■ 11 o' army ,o soon they could 

i^ye%2z Zn'CX , zrvL ,,< ih *r k t «** ^ 

Amor, arriving in the nick of time from thfw,*t. / EvidJt)y ttm It ^T" ^ ^ *™ n 
did amve from. But their dress and appearance in the relint rtea „!* 7 S.^' 

tram the Egyptians, Atm they would have joined Barney south of BJbl 1^2“ ?*! tf, * ,U 
mg m from the west. The rood through HnrnitJ (Map IJIj 1,,,^^ ton nu ‘ l" 
chunots which they are shown iu> posacssinir If rl. Ji i , 1 m(,l intainous for the 
Cl-Kehir (Map It they reuld ha” *T ^ ^ ^ tfl - ^hr 

and to have struck in at precisely the right time L) place of 

bo such u strange coincidence that the Egyptian, wot,hi hav- had a UtllT^f WilUi,i 
the mat tor. Also the Uerord aays distinctly that they were Pharaoh’* l ° r<d ^ *“? (> n 
look like on the reliefs. ' ninha ^P 8 - w ^b they 

What, then, wan this force/ I suggest that thev we™ v ,, 

Pbamoi, M left .. . hivM-bJprvvi<.„ Jca,. ^ k J jTT’' 

his tuivanu' m<| wlacM them to ont- of bis divisions * Tho Keciioi r * I "F'“ 
*”*■“ i " to IWr oriorof man* « tbs rton, of A,„o, | bis 'hj, “ ‘T '* P« the 

Journ,afEg,'pt Atrh. vu. ® mwj. and what mow natamd 

ea 
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honM Pick up even’ avnikHe man there 7 The* ^ouW in » *™ae t* 

/.r. “&kh” troop! They would lx: placed in the cent™ of the Army and 

hi-r the rear of or the Tan of Ftah. 

to reconstruct the scene. And tn lIo bo we must g* back-.,^ little V**W 
lti of the Reliefs has a sentence which Prefer Breasted translates ' V* Hie 
if and the division of Ptah were (etfll) on the march; they bad not (ft , 
heir office™ wore in the forest of BauL” Front this the M»*r nders that 
had somehow got separated from their tamp*- This * unconvincing; il ls. 

moreover, now known that the wont here l6tl ~ 

-7-1 dered “officer means no more Than "soldier.” 

We may therefore translate (with u slight 
grammatical deviation due to Eruia.nl, “their 
men had not yet come out of the wood of 
Baui.'“ Tn uther words these two divisions had 
not yet debouched from the forest. This fils 
in with probabilities, and I think we may take 
it that when the vizier (or his messenger) went 
■back the H recruits” would be about in the 
jMidition shown in the accompanying rough 
sketch. 

As they debouched from fcht? forest ihvy 
would &ea the plain to their right front alive 
with hostile trharintry; the rear of division 
Be? would come running back into them ’with 
wild fftories. Their obvious course would bo 
to beiir iwnty to the left, being too few in 
muuberR to attack in fronL About that time 
rht vizier would p*isK thorn, on his way to 
bring up Piab ( He woulil say t«o tifiiw skirt 
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before o^tfak of the Hittite king. It is indeed unfortunate that wa have 

the battle. He would have had some caustic remarks to make if he could have seen 
Rmi,W version. Up to a point his work was brilliant Then, -suddenly and nnaccnimimbly 
he seems m become parAyaed. He commit* a potion of h.a chanotry re the attack.TT - 
he ponses apparently irraolutely. Then he sends the reminder of hia eavaliy. Thu h 
hi again,and .hires not commit his tofentry. Why 7 Possibly tire ford waa over deep 
fire inCmtrv and he could -ret induce them to But 1 think the most likely « 

lack of that higher gift in a leader—nerve and resolution at the rntirnl immiL-nt kinking 






















SOME NOTES ON THE BATTLE uF KAJiESII \u& 

Ltlif, I dunk ht just falls short of being a really graft wmmander. A squadron of cavalry 
nfc rTllAT K eiJ «P“ Lh<l They disappear in a cloud of dust. The situation become 

‘-.■'bsctip.' rite coumuiteier waits for it to clarify. Alas. liOal delay! the enemy recover* his 
equilibrium, puts a hi ill I face on it, refuses to believe ho is beaten, and — wins' Many 
inflttfWKSH of this milfl be riled from the hte war. 

Thi- post-war edition of Field Sendee Rtrfjultitiuni formulate.* the eight ^ pHt ^rph - iff 
Wat+ " li isim interesting task to apply them to rhe eampriign r-f Kodesh, with the ohpx-i 
ui seeing how they stand the teatu Flint task is outside rhe shoppe of this psijH-r. Suffiet: it 
to Hsi}' that- the Hittlte king observed the first seven of tho&o principles and wag oonseqiiflntly 
in a winning position, but threw away hi* chances id'sneress by violating the eighth, while 
Pharaoh by regaining the eighth principle polled off the victory 
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. (, Y | iNDER-SEAIi INSCRIBE!) IN HIEROGLYPHIC 
AnTcStcSm IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 

EAKL OF CARNARVON 

by THEOPHUUS G. TENCHES, LER. axt> PERCY E. NEWBERRY, MJL 

THOVOH *mall ™ and recced by Si 

a third r.i its origin"! lj - ’■ ^ Carnarvon in Cairo last spring, ami 

111 ^ ‘! Iie p x:mi ^ Vidu „ iisn document written in two script* 

rtsap *77 

the thicks pit of the , ^ ng on the ev Under «**#'* two 

about 2-28 inches * 1 present Egypti^ and the other old 

inscriptions, rending duvim-in ... -ni » * left of the Baby Ionian line—that tho 

1“ work Of mulitati*. If be taflfa from the out* he took 
Egyptian \ until ne B Hli . , * : ut0 w hi c h he could Wet his thm taw, 

^HIXr'U t’ hmhS^V^ i th" considenible sk ill, with Gulya very slight bias to the light 
t md enme)! m t hiMkEiM ^ ^ ^ bL The out goes straight to the centre 

tr 'Xml 11 two.thirds of Jhe ■ <'Vlind'er Z^ 

about 3 ^ "f”^ tt0lu _ with ft d ian.oter of about #« miu. Here he judged it best, 

an-! teFitifles to tba genwneness of tho onjeot. i raets i . 1 

£*£m. *» tatV-Rr - ■ *• —. •**- - 

i. has been already staled, the cylinder baa t*.> in^ptinnb-Hiu EgjpJ 1 ' ^ 
right-, dealt with by Hr Newberry below, and a Babylonian m ge inscrip < 

° The following is the Babylonian balfdine: 

1 if- & $ 1 *f ■ iPf-W^»-*K. 

The single wedge at the end is probably the beginning of » dw-ttcr. but as at l«“» “ 
, - l ,,,;„ in this wav i» many different completaoUB might be angg^ted. 

,h. «Ld w4» »»y «~i »w 

!,L“’ Lri', -™t of Ainenoiiio>«fi <1. U-*T « *• “«■ ^ lhi » ~^ 
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CYLINDER-SEAL IN < '0 ELECTION t >F EA KL OF CARNARYf )ST 1 yy 

conjecture. The nominative of Pitot may be either pikii}n h or pitfOnu. with, possibly. the 
meaning of" offering." A name from the same nM. is Pakuaiui", “the offerer {f)T The 
r™t is likewise found in. M pikiUt (plural "ford of offerings," or the like, in 

numerous etui tracts recently fira rod at Ereuh'. Pifa ,\-Ui may therefore mean “God's oflVri ng." 

Ihe style of the inscription is that of about 2000 B.C., or earlier, and might well be used 
to fix the date of the cylinder to the reign .d Antrncmmes I. 

Dn the left of the- name Pikin-ili if- a curved line about 5"5 mm. long- The two ends of 
this bend to the left, the upper with a sharper turn than the lower one. It might be Lhe 
right-hand outline of an Egyptian hieroglyph. 

Not without its import arm? is the nature <>f the stone - lapis-1 amli—uf which the 
cylinder-fragment is made This material La regarded ;*? having been imported into Egypt, 
probably oierhmd, frnm PersiiL Owing to its beautiful colour, reminding the beholder uf 
the pure blue of the sky, it was regarded as a saererl atone in Babylonia. According to the 
list of foreign countries and their products, published in the Cunri/wm Inscriptions of 
IFeste™ dwu, It. PL SI, line 13 erf, the Land nf the Divine Bull, which was called Ifcjpnra, 
was regarded as the land of the lapts-atmie f? V*, mffiu in Sumerian, and tdml in 
Akkadian (.Semitic Baby !• •man >—rhongb it is not impossible that this is a loan-word from 
the more primitive tongue. 

There is undoubtedly muefe to clear up in this descriptive line. The Land of the Divine 
Bull might be regarded as the sky, but, the other 47 countries explained in this mucription 
are in most eases recognizable as belonging to the earth, and as being, in fact, curntrics 
around Rnbrhtia—Amanus, Lebanon. Nisir in Media (where the Ark rested), Palestine, 
etc., and southern BB%hmia itself. Knowing as wo do the close relationship existing in 
ancient Limes between parts of I' rsia and Babylonia, it is by m> means unlikely [kit 
I >;ipara was it district or province of tin former, or of Media. ]f this In: th( Bikini of taler 
times, then Eanrhaddnn gives the place where lapis-lazuli was found more precisely and 
with welcome details, fir he slates that when he went against Sfyir-parna and EjiartiH, 
“powerful eitv-chiefs,” inluibiting Eatuiwirrci, a district of Media “beside the house of 
salt"—probably a salt-mine—this district was nn the boundary of Rilcnu, ■' the mountain 
of lapis," As there are many ipLfurifcS of rock-salt in Persia, it is difficult to brente the mine 
referred to be Esarb addon, but those who have studied the mineral riches of the count ry 
on the spot could probably indicate the most likely locality for its salt and lapis mines. 
The lapis of the Babylonian cylinder-seals is in many cases similar to that uf the Egyptian 
specimen nmv described, but the appearance of rhe surface sometimes gives the impression 
that the stone was somewhat softer. Different iri apjs-umnco. :uid also, pMlinldv, in nature, 
was the Babylonian lifcii? tbbu, “white lapis" which Wits much admired by the Babylonian*. 
Tins was mottled blue and white, suggesting not only the azure sky, but also the white 
cloud-masses which moved across it. The beard of the uinon-god Sin is described as being 
of i^vin-stona, and it was of this material that the sacred flute of the sun-g.nl Tam mm- 
Adonis was made. 

Notwitbstnndlng tht‘ identification on the stone itself of the rtknfi r'bfiti, it ia possible 
that the characters wi zti-fn, which are used to indicate the I'Lm-efemn. stood for other 
stones of a similar surface-texture but of a different colour. Absolute precision of gem- 

1 If tb? nom, of pitin t* ptof*, this word uugtii, by chance, be routux-ted with fiifcmi, thu country of 
the liipLu-Mtone, mentioned below, but this seemi mi likely. 
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identification, I.W. W( will not be -lather attainable until «o^ have been M 
inscribed, like the uJtnu afcfru unit one or two others, with their names m the WL S®“ £ 

(J f Babylonia, Assyria, nr the nations which used this script, 

T. O, P. 


The IdcrDgljphiG inscription the cylinder iQwh 

• n, Kim of UMpfr and Xww Egypt Se.hetepibrt<. [kM «/l / M t '; *j* ra “ l 4 t" i- 
There w£e three Egyptian kings with the ppmomen Se^etap^. The ewta*’T 
Amciiemnnis I, the founder of Lhe Twelfth Dynasty, which m the Royal Papyrus of urn 
is called that ‘of the Kings of til. Residence of Itbelowe (i.c.IadiL). The »wl>j 
third were poat-Twelfth Dyiuisty kings: both are named in the Turin Hpyru* ' l,llL ^ 
nmuens an not given; from **r portion in that document they tut lowedeh«* <» the 
Twelfth Dvnasty, Daressv turn published (Ainaies da iVi 1 - v, 1*4 -I * , .'Jjj 

offerings found at Sebennytea and now in the Museum of Altounina wtakjTv-thrhdl 
titulary of one of these kings Sehotepibrfif*: bis nomen is Amuticm^t .but the Horns, 
Xehti and Hor-mib names differ front those -f Amenarotnes I. The titaburyof 
Twelfth Dynasty monarch runs thus: "The Home tfebetepibitf, the T^ehti 
lhe Hor-nnh SaK the King of Upper and Lower Egypt SefcetapRwtf*. bed Rr, 
Amenem^^ No cylinder-souls of Ameuemmes 1 an* known, nor are there any ’"***£* 
l u . itttribm-d to his successor Sesnstris I- Of the Inter monarch* of the Twelfth I)jnin.ty 
huwcvur, there an- many cylinder-seals, while of the Thirteenth Dynasty km^ number* 
are known some being of very tine workmanship. In view of what » known about the 
foreign relations of Egypt at tbo beginning «f the Twelfth Dynasty the Sefeetapib^ of 
the cylinder under coiiadomtion may be Auienemmes I. but the possibility of his bung 

a noet-Twclfth Dynasty king uniat not bu lost sight of. 

It is very unfortunate that the hieroglyphs are broken oil at the bottom end »f th . 
cylinder fur the inscription must have contained a place-name. Whut was this place-name 
VVV can only gu«L It may have been Kb*. “ ByfrloC as suggested by Mr Howard <*m-r 
in his hsmd-copv. PI- XXXII. Fig- 5, M/Vt ‘ Sinai " or some city of Lgyi*t over which the 
titles® Hath* ir presided. It is possible that the remaining part Of the cylinder may sumo 
L be -tend i meantime it is perhaps vmbm to «*»» what the place-name may huve 
been. Collector* visiting the antiquity shop* of Egypt should be on the look-out for this 

in Egypt as early as the pre-dynustic period 8 . and from that 
time onwards it was a very favourite stems for heads, amulets and inlay for jewellery. In 
,h, Ashiu*dean Museum then? k a statuette carved out of a beautiful piece of tins stone 
which WHS found at fliorakonpolie and dates from the early Fimt DyniLsty. It is on* of 
those stones which prove connection of some kind between the peoples nf liahyluma an 


: *«-** ^ a— i r bwhocwhw 

1 1 , ».* 5 JL n t »o» Wiial in Upteteii. + *W*a 9 f* 


Hi.PLH, Knhfci (Hill n -r-nnb wiToes *it some |*ri'-Un hm i*ign- 

l 3J0> ffiijsgcwtH that he bahsng* V* tlie Eleventh Dvnutj. 

. Pktbu, PnJdmm EffSpt. 10*1, 41 khA P<trw, 27. 
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'** ® ^ tr J 1 L 1 f.r. 1 , and dip occuiTtsit!i‘ ot it Id Egypt in pre-dytuistic times sugg*?fitn 

that the great trade routes of the later epoch were already upon to traffic in the fourth 
millennium B.C. The Egyptian name for it wfjf /lA] 1 . mid in Middle Kingdom inscriptions 
it ia stated to have come from Tefreret-, This place in mentioned again in sevemI later 
t* tts , imt whore it mu situated is not known. The chief source of lapis-Lazuli in ancient 
times is lelicvod to linve been the mines ul Badaksbati m the north-cast iwntr "t 
Afghanistan. lit the Eighteenth Dynasty, lapis*! aznii is sometimes iltscriW as Asiatic 
((i AiUtlK EB- P E ET, J Hun-ipttut is of Sum!, Pt. LXI, iNo, 200). In the Annals of Ttitlnuosis III 
it is said tr. have hem imported from Zahi (the coast of Phoenicia), from Retiuu (Svt'ul) 
Irom lsy (Cyprus), Iroin N.'ihunn j Mtssopotatma), ami from Assiir (Assyria), Two large 
blocks of it are stated to have come from Babylon (Mr), ami from Shinor came artificial 
as well as real lapis-lairuli. All these places, however, on*’obviously not the countries of 
the same's origin, but merely countries of transit., 

P. 1L N. 

1 The earliest cceurnwire of the word eecon* to tie on a fragment of the Annul- of Bncfru Hu*- 
in, PL XX.Ml, 

4 CaASsIXAT-pALAVtiOK, FouUht data l<t tffrropoi? tfAniout, 108, 212, Cf. Journal, iv, 37. 

3 Dlwimu, If iff, Itt*rr„ i, 32; Pram,, turnip. BUroffL, i, 14>i A ;'sn also UPHTOS, XttidU, 73,74 and 
SaciiSCir, tinxp-. m, ul t 63. 
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THE EGYPTIAN TEMPLE AT BYBLOS 

Bv C. LEONARD WOOLLEY. M.A. 


EciTPTf>M|Gi5IS will he interested tr> 1mm that, a French mission ig. about to undertake 
excavation.sat. Jebel. the* ancient By bins, and that there in every probability of tlit'ir bringing 
to light the Egyptian temple which m known to have existed in thin Syrian cou&tHmvn, Tts 
Hite has until recently been unknown; mmy years ago Kenan |inK!iired from Jebe) a well- 
known stela, now in the Louvre Museum* but could not ascertain the exact whereabouts 
rtf the building to which it had belonged. Farther discoveries have, however. Jell little 
doubt upon this point. 

During the war a small house was built oil fiiirly open high ground south nf the mediaeval 
castle, and in its wall is embedded a fine limestone slab about five feet Song; adorned with 
reliefs of New Kingdom style. The reliefs ana in two scenes* in each of which a seated deity 
is approached by a bearer of offerings; then- are Mat traces of hieroglyphs in the upper 
belli I learnt Jroiu the natives that while the foundations ol the house were being dug, the 
workmen lighted upon the Corner of a building constructed of very large stones, all carved 
in relief: the smallest of these was removed and built into the new ho use-wall and tho 
resst^ apparently five in number; were left in situ, being -ton heavy to lift* and actually serve 
as foundation for the modem ci^ttfitructfoiL There can be little doubt that thi* is the tempte. 
I In" Museum of the AhitrcGii] I. mveraity at Beirut has long possessed an Osiridc statue 
in local i ban to, which came Irvim JebSl; unfortunately it is so battered that it cannot bo 
dated, I jus year Dr \ irulh-Ainl, Director of the Archaeological Department of the Syrian 
Government, secured a fragmentary' relief shewing a loyal figure in the attitude of adoration, 
ujid hearing an inserriptinn which speaks of the '‘BafitUt 11 of Bybfos* The style is that, of 
the Nineteenth I)ymi*ty; the stone certainly comes from Jebfl though it had pass**I thence 
into private hands else whore. 

In April last I saw, in the {xhssGsainti of a resident, of Jobe! fc a stone which had been only 

just unearthed; this, too, comes from a large re lief {part 
of a sceptre is visible), and it bears the cartouche of 
Tuthuiosis ID. Il was found, not on the southern 
temple emplacement, but north-cast of the town, where 
Home large granite columns iti mttt mark the site i-f 
a temple apparently l> f later ilnte. It might belong 
here, but. being merely u fragntent* might equally well 
Part of a Jifl I«r, *1J tbel. te ® n bTOU K ht tethi-T from anywhere eke. 



[Note. The iiluatmti^n, copied frum a rough sketch sent, by Air Willey, evidently t|&- 
picts purr. Ilf a re presto tilt ion in which the king ig followed by his personified A T a\ of which 
latter the swiff surmounted by a (royal) human head is characteristic Unfortunately the 
presence of the AvU give* m. indication of the nature uf tin- scene except that it was ahuewt 
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certainly n 'religions" ipm:. Behind t he cartouche, bearing the tonne Tiithrmw, with fcb 
addition nfr hprw Rt, “the tnir one in imale-of-being is ” (m vLiriitm «f the fmpirnt 
ti/r hprw, frur ill idncttt-uf-tmmg *} t shmcb the usual epithet “given life like Re^ 1 The 
two signs nt the tap to the left (the copy h perhajw not quite accurate in detail here) may 

}>e remains of the title | r ffi^| ^ ^ dbtt , “presiding oyer the (royal) rohing-ruom t' 1 V 1 

i-nne of the ciflastant titles of the peiwniiief! see on this title KeE-S, '*Pr-dwir and 
u r r ' 1 in jRfr. rfs Tru; i \. 36, i fu [ |.— Batti scorn lit! G n nn.] 

; The l^ynfwtj form of thi* agn approaabos somewhat itturo nefirlv to that Iti Mr Wixdlqfte 

enpy tliad df«crt ihr printed form. 

1 Kfev% 44 |Mlo(»[-dofir)t n liui the iLH^iution of this word with jjr-dWfj a tuiL't-iriiiiLu t mt / 1 iukI uJm» the 
ohJ Terb dht, +, to cilpthi^ nhuuEri Ik L%kon into fall ftrauuii. 
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Aftib ccntmnjtUtmg the .-ciciitilie haimt of the puri. twelve Htonthe ,'wilh some gWinga fron F***W“ 
ji'Hhi) one must reeoeni*. that tin- spirit of Egyptology Hiinwns strong, tiiftugli matwel wnowtnniva 
jatsid hard nii nsuatreli mid rvoi-riL 

At home, imr Soajetj luia received mi iwcMitHi of power Mil responsibility in tic shape of a library, 
gitwi Itv tiir Hertwrl TMosiwtss ; etud km* members will not forget tins oppcatmntiai thus platfl at (littr 
Journal vr> IDS. In Italy, a Committee far promoting Italian Studied in r*py*ulogv nud Kay pie- 
logy. oeniwd in Hilar, (ms «et itself <i largo prnymniiios *« include the nmmf called Jtgyptiu, a «n»of 
niieutifio studies uppendfri thereto, and n popular afttka of nnumiUeandedited te^ta in thevarious hinguagsi 
of Egypt. as well isa die mguusstian of teotnma and m dad dining of raomtinon. In America, IWcsssor 
Bhzauxed hM obtained an Inert-used liudget for tlm Oriental hiathiit* rf the OmTOflty of Chicago and is 
prtparingnewMiterpnrfa; n,-s,nwhile hr ho« printed a n-i-rt o( Ida visit to Europe. Egypt mi M-^po- 
toiuin, in niiidy einin-.it.-I aites, tuako tvcmmais^iutato ami puwbuie autiqiritWi: uf hie jiurebiisc- Iw figure* 
» w. 4 ukrful ^liv- of twnniy-aii Inn^Pw statuettes Tupreventini: the -uvuer of a tomb with hi* servant* 
ate, belonging to the und of the Old Kingdom. Th» Cmrcrtiiy I f Chicago Eicpntitim to th» Near But 
I !i | !> ly^n in Thu Univernty fteeard vn 4 

Tbe enetH*±ici keeper ««f thv Hiutaum nr AJeuuKlnit in. the rinniml Support *ur ht J farrhe da da 

J[v*tpendant fV.o?rri« ilttS-1911) pulilh-ln^ tins Thorne for iftons ample and suitable building*. the present 
Mti-wsun hnuj; greatly iM-erirrowdal. and cinphUHLiiisn the need of larger fund# fur excavation, eir- 

A little volume in the Mt' Orient by the director of the Egyptian Muoeiim -it Berlin a JovoP.d to a 
review of the Inn tor. of the Mfaatsuu* the plan fur the new hnilding .md n oonKidetation uf tk of 

tins eolfodaou for s-tudy and far popular instnfctinu. SmivKii. Sinn »«/ Adfjftdun du BtfUner Amptwhen 
ifi<«'H»ic. The .‘.litht.ritic- havo utio Issued a guide without illustrations} to their great and varied collec¬ 
tion of papyri, with brief a batch t* of the history, ruligii-ii, etc:. A" utU Affyptm* *"•* •*** ?''¥&**. 

Mondial reviews Ennui: By ,V 2 i uwJ Tijru in Aiyyptu* 1 3 fll. 

In or about 1919 ji cunard wni started in Amoriciui hhw*|Ki1h«u to the offist that Dr Br- i him r had 
drxatidoi from the hflad of this lireat ^i«hini Into the interior .-uid dwc-ivoed a “pdden city 1 " with 
variants) worthy ..f tin Arabian Nights The report win ojpiel hy the Englidi paper- and created * 
s^ii-mble penuiim m t\w tin™ sind much juni-ivinice the rniftiftiiimb 1 virttm. It i? «mirniiiy bow u» tiucl 
■mi «bo of it appearing in ti Itaotsmi m iLnitifk; [Krlodical nm.iis^t the uewsaftur the waf in 1950. Orwiitnl- 

iAti*fht LiUrrttRTseitHHtf Xllil 930. . ,- . . ... 

MrSerlntmr TVaLKUU, wins has givnn some cii’rfhant photcgrilpha of the Siwa (hiais m d« Itulttii* of 
owfom tr^or-mVa o, tit Oaut gfsS&w {QiH&VpAitud Jwrwl i.vn 2S), has pn^ueed the firat uttutnpt at a 
gram mar, on amuawliat iinpnifeaaiounl liuri, of tbo tteriser dbliecr.pf tins stniup people. TL* Sim bu»t*tg* 
fdwt gruuunar, brief iwroiuit of cnetonus, desqripthSi of the Omm). foeviewod by Sir H. H. Jumnooar 

0&\fjf*iphi\tid Jourtooi lYIi ^ 

Q \\: Ml-hHay Argues frnm -itmertun; liihI frK^lmkfj ilmt N"uhimi t lUri And Jlwadi form e± NiJi^sO- 

Hmiuik- group living a common awwrtry, ais-1 that the *■ NButoSodimiis M group repwmLed by ShtlUik 
wna iifnbabjj- ul-.. Killed to them, T/>- A'itvtii Uiuguttgn ■ Jeftrmd R- Antkrop. Soe. %. U?T),ct Troka*' 
criticincu in Jfom in m« (®, UtiftHav has compared Nubian with Bari hi Sudan .Vofri uwf Atmnfo iniW. 

H. A. MacMicHAltl. L.iljuhitra voeahulariea of right tnlt-- in 1 );irffir, including the Birged who, living 
in rnilml iMirtr, Bjatak.« dialect of Nuhinn, ttorfftr /.iugttuli* i.Ww Soto and Ancon* in 197); the 
Nubinn dialect of JeWI Uldijb in the Utroma N.E. had boon almmly noted hy him in Jourtutl A. Attfnp. 
lu*i. xwi :tSi, 

HiJtw priuta a Ions; Siat at wonl» fniin ■> native of H Ji-hcl KismtuBr' 7 aud a idiort Uat ftotu Jebel foargis 
[takea from Upuiiir imjwnt) salditiuual to tin- few *.«!-. published in LumlUh* *Vkhi«sAe Orammatii, 
Bntriigf iut Kronen -for A‘iW«/r1-n-X.Wa-*ru f. ^Vupeftomwa Spwisu x 63}, limit Hurt 

Eirt Stwlirnfitirt „,n'h £mUtfam ia tuviewerj bjr S. H.. Sudan Xotet ««if Sanprtfo Id 3#% 
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Ea{JATATTGN& AMD EKrLOlUTlONB. 

Or Breccia hm fin tin \mind to Avyyptu* i 35tkSG&) a vary ormtpfete nccount of tk^splonitionfl m l%rpt 
nmi 1.1 11 - Sudan,, extending frum Meriic in llt=s wiu^ by vviiioti» Agencies daring the resumi 19114-1950. 

Meuok. Dr BMfliiFr'tf Harvard- Button hi pmraid Mil Lave shewn that Lho private 

IOHll4 Olj tlur bill dlLte Froju the Ethiopian period, beginning as iatrly j|* Puiikhy. Ra unrr * jn, 351, 

cf. KsfJiNKtt in Sudan Ante# jv 74, 

Naj 1 ata, Ur RjfltWrtr concludes Ms description of the rowtlbt jmcbeil io 1&1B in oicnvatiis^ the tein|.ilffi 
cpf iWkiii, terminating with a brief nummary of Lho h^iory of the Bite m disclosed by the further work of 
I Witt -191% it* Item# in Djtl XVIH and iua apogpe reached io tfia onAy ELbLupmik poHod^ Th^Barhsl 

T#mpt ** * pi I Ob* Jtiunaal n 547), ENiring the two Hmwiifi ItMD-IMEj, jli nmdJy elciiritig tlio {jjteM Templo* 
he discovered ml atobM', thu sti^e rm portas lI. betna 1 a gntiii te mon ument with I: fty lines of fitaeription dittetl 
in the 47th year of Tutbrnw* U h in which the king impmifjes hi* might upon th* jjoupb of NajiaU and 
gives us new details of mnnv of thn sprout erenbi of hm rnign: the other iteke uru of Sethas I, Puiithy f 
Pillkhv-Kh ATI Lit 1:1 son of Afljhirrtl, Sakhciiiikii qiioen of XaatCflait and li MuroEtlc Htiiln of Tiuyizmiiui : a 
1 jinn bar of bitiipmting ntatues nod other seal ptoses jui> jlThn Gftnmisn&U-di including cue of Hujwf 1 of Sint 
the gnfnrcmr of the south under Sesoatm 1, which had probably boms rmuorod From elsewhere by the 
hlthiujuFm? to adorn their capital Ueirneb fftom'calltuenpti&M fmM mM BarM {Sw£m A r u*?j mid 
ffotmit iv S&), cf Breccia jl Anil 

Tint ounc brilliant ejtjiJunir gw* m iflnatrated ox-iisatit -if tljo tncavatiii-iM! ut El KiirWin 1937 1939 —■ 
the discovery oF the tnnsfeilaii and pyramid* of this Itingti of Dyn- XXV froEU EvzuditA to Slmliwk^ of Tjuiic- 
bupiUn jli til of one much later kin^, ae well jla tumuli . -f the iimsufrUuH of Rjuthla which iMEEtitiijal Llint 

im>w he^ds and beads of gold, ^unuit and '--Anipluni, and tiuiEsy tjdi table nml iDtemitiitg oVget-t-^ 

which are ahoWli :ii tho iliusIntLioiui; 11 'au bariftle i>f horses : Rzosnu Th*- ft yrd FUtuilg af AV^jVon'o 
(BofitoD fl/JFfee irfi XL! 51 j. 

Fahah. Qrntm pidaeolithj and Pro tody Elastic cnmi^Rry, fuiblishai tw the first h^Ldun-ni of thr- acuount 
of three y hath 1 eicavfttson ,I91U-U+I3) h rjftiFKmi f U-furd Es#*rrtt\&n§ in Fuhn\ ■; Livcrpcad A mud* of A rc/ow- 
t i>yy and Anthropology vm I ! Hjc full miunk of jlII the finds are to ht pneHorred ns the Astunelsan 
Ml^flUDL 

Kl'uaNIeb, A memoir, only dchly flhastrstt+d Lieut ll- pn,sicct:^prs p i>n a very intareating ueiuatwry 
with charaeteristio &pAipgnsvnigrufnaOy merging into Egjptiiui Middle iCfaigdnin. In a lmg mid iiugnir* 
taut arguiiHUit Prof Junker denies preaenoe of mHli of tli- region of the Sw.hu id C ’nLirjot 

hef^n- tin* New Empire, but adtnltfl that he was not whin to ubkamall the published ai-uountif of Frq£ Rdarter'a 
oxploriitiuEj jiL Kcj iuiu whiuli would ]niirlirt pa have led Mm e-j . 1 . dLHvnuit leoucltMioti* Juskeb Jimekt tihtr 
die Qmbmitjeu vuf ^ 1 * Fr~\*dk6fv7i rou Kl-Knbaw^h-Noo J T Wimier 1 y Itl 101 ] {Ikwltekrifw.n of the VIp uma 
Academy M4 BA For the cftmiology ae*> betriw p 515. 

El-Kaej. A vL>ry iiiionsTtiug paper by Mr Snmur-i ('L.^ftKE [hunting out that iht early tuwn was cErculur 
eoolosed by double WskiU of crude bricky and Lb ai a Inttir iv-arrangement,. after Lhu Hvttr hud enerii^cjjLHl 
from tljc ^mwti temple ufideeitfto aod a m;bM)gukr ui ty wall tf lzick Tbla trail in eluded tbu W^tem 
Jb-u.lT of tiiii old town JiEid k great ftjuwe kyand it which ajqwiars nevus' trs havo \*mu ctuHipEed by builrhngr 
The odriAtruiati&n uf the wall and of it* gatea, rmup-i and ntuirentes to the top ilhi described, aiwJ tti <ulditurn 
a river groyne of stoue pnlmbly uf tb .macho ago -.in tbo reisJuKtriutiou of the to wit, fj ffJi tmJ the (/mil 
(Vj/f in ./ftuniu/ vi 1 j4_ 

GXBZLftN. prof, ScHiAPAHKLLi, wlsii eicavTited here lieforo the wjit, 1* conti mdog hi* r^rteanrhea in a 
iiecropcElis of the. fiino of the tirst three dynaotfes,, BbegCHa p. 37 j4. 

TmbzSi West Bank, At Kumet Mar'ai the Ftencb In.it]Lute hm disinterred two tombs., outs with 
ctnifpel showing the cartouche of king Ay of Dyn* XV1 1 1, If anon a p. 3^3 

M, Dahk5:iV trauftkle* from the B|mnkh a wHit^uipQiAry account of she fmpurtiuit disc*-very, made in 
ItfSG, of the intaut toiub of Scnn&ieiu ne. 1 of Qardineri? Catiduyu* .it Uoir e|-Med£mdi, T.^la r La 
wrt? at FamKttnrv du T&mb&iu de (Atm* dii Serritt u l4h.. The upper range of tomba at lieir 

el-Medlnoli lifts now lieeu iutmoiL entirely cEear&J by the Fmitdj Imititute, and iwo dccurAtetl one,> liavu 
bt^ifc found, BkCccia p. 3^4, 

In the AsaaLf, tbe valley kadisLg to Dear dbBahi^ the esLuvatioas of tbe Mutrupolitaii Minwiun in 
I91te-J&|£f rBVfliifld Adej>oiiit of forty coJEno uf Lbn Middk Kingdom, which bjid uppureDtly hvmi foriimd by 
th« workmen of Habbef^ut j the tumb of FIbs lOyn. X X V \ i haa been cieiueth in good preaervatioi^ 
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revealing it* plan and tiny sculpture. LaSbUND in T!a Bftpivtn £(ji«frtiim 1916-ill Iff (Part H of Mrin 

ofihtr. Jfii*. My 

1 1 rvTi TTtc am_ TlieStiriw dra Antaquit^t midpr thkniiia baa laid Ujd (Ij ft wnwll Birib rinupl^ .iwrur 
destmvsHl in tin? l^ter rtwmatrwtioii of the aim] in which Swtanak. Il » represented an the child .if 
11 either and Amman* mid (2) the eacrtd hike or tank of tin- temple, lined with "tone, Lacau Lcj tmmtm* 
<Ijj l&tvfen <fi« AMiqmte* dt tEj/yj* ■ << (Ch»f*W tonJw de fJW WHO. *“*•'. « f - 

,, ;»T. Tim triple i« now preterted by irw grille ntd wire fast, and a wt «r the rodim, .^Hplette the 
ro.rf of the p»wu«ia wheiu i liir original «*. taken te I'.*ri* in WS3. Bahaizm Jtaftiort sue fu mi* *» pfa* 

[fan n<nrffl«/r </m JdiftiljlK Dind'fih Una iu Sfm"« till B 

BAlAulftH «n uisaf hank, nearly opposite AliydosJ, instructive memoir on an important ^ Pnn-greve 
M j mi‘tery of Xitbiiuia titled iii Egypt before the N*i# Kingdom, and a cemetery of Dyn. XVUX Waik- 

nmBi, IJitlubuk, mi lowed In Jncinl Egjffi W£t, 40. 

Tall it,- : A*.iRNA- The results of Prtifcsaor Feet’s uiplaroikm of 11+21 uicrluclinn the site of a village free 
of lilt: white ant |^t have ban indicated m jfotnmd ,V*«. AwW rn 107 and in the Annual /fcpert of 
the Society, and ftti, £j>it ntiki a t of Tit tf-Amnn m {Man si 1, no. Mi 

1»EUWAH (nreropofia of KihnifliiEn. I»t«xrtMy by l^fiihvw -if the tomb of the High 1'etw.iri, 

WptiLred under lirec-k influent*. uiid nf It in imffia inlaid with d*« kwn-glypha, et beh'w pp 405, 41+ ; 
of a tomh or iiiLs unnmnlea, hut apparently nut of the divine Ibis which oWd still lie looked for and 
yitid historical data. Luit bn tiumaj- d-> Sermr.e tie* Aatiquitee u* above) p. 362 : Baku* p Sflj. 
Ei-ltmHtK, Important find uf model lamia, jniup of workers, etc,, with tndy [uintwl nod inscribed 
[‘liffiin. in the imuiIj Ilf a iwnioreh which had hemi to a great latent preserved from plundering by 
ft full of reck Dux (jam The Tomb of tokuti-toBt amt HU IH/> (Boston Jfrenm of Five Art* lUtotio 
ti< ia>_ 

ffKiiACLEOPOHs Maun a to L-virCs. For the rich fiada in the cemsturtes we Aueimt Eiji/pt 1S21, 2a. 
LiisH'i', Account of continued axplorakiun (1B16-Iliift of tlm pyramid ..f Soscatru 1, «liw»i.isrlea of gmvoi 
with furniture, nutl «f u 4edtr*, I'aivfnlly honed, which tind Li-un u.wd fur iiaiiliiig furniturn or statue »a 
tomb. LaxHtau in The Eftptbu, StpidituiH 191U-IQ19, 1 (Part II of totletiv uf .Vetr. tfu*. July 1920). 

Alksa'.«<mia. Pref- UiiECLtA lies dnscovtrred two nrnre jsiiatal totni^ at Anfaahi (Phan.iH), probabiy of 
Lhe uf (lie Rotjulti ptrJod. Atffjfptv* i SuJi- 

[jrawtls or Skl Ci^mat i nulioi bin mboUs .V™ me I'mtbmr de AW;, cleomdfaiiig lh« afldeat 
..■Lind uf Zeii-il. Bom:«ii jind oiteuaionn . J in^iticQ to Serf««iis B» coudder* I hat tliBHinirlBliingoou* 
ditiem of the >\K frontier Imganwith tliu Bnnimi work* .,tij eniled with tin- At.il. ^[iquest, Haiti imf. to. 
s vii 1U3. 


Pt mi.ii UTios of TfciiTH. 

{a) From iW 

p H|Lfl , ^ im-lAiLuthhlv intoi'i^L Attache U* tba publication by the Lite WT. Max MCli rr i>f Phikdetptik 
,if f/.e iiiti tv! fit fcrj+vt U/ I'Mitr, foriumg tbo tliiril volume of' his E.rvftolotf,^/ to*,trcht. The decnm 
w .ti. premul^ltd W Ptolemy V Epiphanc- to wnewni of tbo Heinphite ur Bowttn decree ; the (willed 
■l ,..i;i ,iid ’ irt . .r V«.'.r lit. after the .ivcrtfaiww of tin? rehol p.mr of Ankluimkhie ill Upjtfr Egypt, the - fimt" 
i-irr M'jr 21, extending the hoiK.uiw to the qtl«m Alnv-t from the l<egiuiuiig of hie mirwr the author had 
k,*|.L"in view tlitse vulnable renwils, iiuj-Tfeelly puiilihi.vJ by but never had th. opportunitj .-f 

,! in milling the uripnalH until lt*lo when hi- erc-sighl Iwd i ■ a ite keenuess Thi> pibliention diows a very 
:mul sidvAiitc an Lejrdna 1 Hist, both hi thu hkroglyphic mnl the driootle vomiuns which nre carefully 

™jirndncfii! in ... "o «loiW’ -ode {7 10 ■ <t urigiLinl). But a maaterlv tntnsoript and ra-siorntmu 

in the IVtiuol' ■ mad» by Bellui with thr Le-lp of nqiiefcSHS and due pfcotograpbn mid puhliobcd in lultl, 
dww- u mud, more complete teeovery .< the injured pirtioiifl of the tests,; Seths howerer gives n>. copy 
of the dmaolK but oidy a trettacriptkiri into Enr-p^ot cliajiicterfv 

H l MiAcoxroLiK. photogvejihs < rf the Leit -pn-.-c rved mjcuiw in a nwk-eul bomb of Dyn. Y7. Kpsb ien 

ewC JtvyjSirchH /^VTTilllflB'*iul PL 1 , IL 

W \\i\ iltTAH, i ■ nLi|,i]i-t!‘ tWjipfciniL -if iiw tPTLJfcitu uf SuLhms i in in* descit of EdfiL (littberto 
kill-Ml II- Ot Willi AbW>, with oun^tiot^ -.r tbe |iiibliabfi 4 l tetbs »ud twsiity {Mm* fnmp 

Jtlidtognij^ -Llid n-iiM- • -i CoUTiT infuiu iti 1 H 10 , I caUTIUKR Id Triple rie POtUkli Miff a ft I fiV KtittU) ill 
Uni!. lm f, xvil 1- 
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El Hej.mh 'oppfftilu f^ruib). Lintel of iht> tomb i>f the chief of sbifoka mf Hjiww*; ill. fnunrf thirty' 
fch’u ym r* oLgti, identified, clearing away a mi ml tor of error*. Dabehcsy &QM-r*Uef dun wmym-fie limtutt III 
\ Ann. dn U 31 

i \\**x Bunk. Full publication uT Tomb no. iSO at Sbekli ‘ALJ til-Kuriiuli. no, 130} ti ittAgmliceJit 

unmninent, tbs ivulj well-preserved touib vf Djn, XII in tha Tliiilui heenpitb^ with vary inatative 
IXfcVra aind Ipaiuiineh The Tomb vf AntefiJter. Virier of Setodrut /. reviewed with new tuterpTirt*- 
twin of matoj terts by IkitLbit'tjrjL^ Guars Id Journal vr 

A ray lengthy mriftw nf the *am* Author* 1 Tomb of AmmmmMU by Mdbjet in torn* j£gypto{tHjiqitt 
N.& I SU7. 

M£t-AUi>, Lot* Karenpliuguji uf JitimhioiiEL Daki^ry Cn ifortnphagc dr M&ktmmrd Awn. do Senio? 

tx ITflJt 

i^-Saiyab. Photograph of nvm& in a tomb of Dyn. VL Kxtis ojk at, m Beiiafel L 

Abydogl Slabs fn-un a temple 'built or ccitnpleted by Setkoe I for hie foth/tr, of design and wnrk- 
nuuwluiy with rituul edited by Wnsura Bat-rdwf* mm the tempi* of Ramme* / at Ahmlm (ILctru- 

politau Museum Paper* vliL i port IX with valuable commentary, The -symbol of Gtfrk at Abydmi waa 
not it rtfiii|miry nf the head of Osiris but represented the entire god ■ thk whJ the Bukina symbol itlie dad 
were the primitive fetishes of the town*. 

L'ixutripti&n dO-uni buia leeu edited for ihe- iSiUiotAript* ftJawd* of the French Institute by Tas^u^. 

Hru vuiiEL Photographs of senne* in the remm LihEn ruck-cut cumdor-tornUs of Dju 3 V V p Kti> 
op, Pk ill—VI 

JIehwah \ nocropiLli# of F-^hmymm, nrarlj upfKHftfe Ej-AmaniAj^ A wonderful fnner-nry unmiimfnt 
ooraintjog of ft small temple with hao* nod pmnnoa over a burial pit in which wan i?it*~rral Pot uniri* high 
priest of Thoth. Petusiri evidently lived through the dreadful ten year* of the apccml Peminii ruins. and 
ttcixirtiing to Li* inaenptions did much to restore the eoiiiiU^' «tftor Akimnders coaqeSBt. The inujniiric^utt 
luoimiMiit. which he printed for biturielf and hb hktlit>r m d.»r*rM with Siienglyphic iLusoriptJoixHi nml 
Houlptur-HH in u *ty\u whivh auL-o^fuliy L-ombuiea Urwk rnsd P^-pttuii oJinTm^tera, dating tmm tbe exirlj 
day si of Floten^aic rute r*EFEnvilC Lt U-fmhrati d* P^omriw . du Seriic* O 41 ). Funemry iLud oLh+u- 
Itita iiiL-Iuiiing one “f 137 linens and prnnf thnt the tiffin did in the uninentn of Turin with inlaid hiero- 
giypkii b uf the limther of Petniiri and probably frnm the ^vnie tnoaix but thmwji nut in Rnmnn ihm ^. 
Id, 7Wei du iomheitM de Ptltxiri* . Awn. dn xi S07X (See pp. “iJ4 t 11-L. 

JJott'ins Mlt-Eidiliieii'i. Bkck granite statue of Rauh?^ appmiitly ^ulptnrad fur Tkl«^; 
Eiiue^done libft’k of Uiu Manic; jttiilhadter block uuukinij prince Eamea^-CiiipeiiL, t^uj ip! EIiiLi^ac-* lii r LiloL'ku 
of king Shestlioiik (II) and prinift? TukulloLttis before a tlon-gixideife: qwtdtv jamb of Annuti^ 11, the 
Cartouche ijcfiieed. DaRKW-sY flrvpuimU memphilw \ln\f. du Sirrnee XN 3 <>7 , 

Teix kl-V AH^Diuii (ShuUik). IhuLuwtiikb* group of Piiaii T governor of the ^3iitbem uumttiii and “kn- 
baurer, n with Iilh vfifcTwosri. l'n oV- 4f nines dr Tttf i'ri hottddh [Ann. do AVrnVw xx hn ■. 

poinLing out aij irdktliHl Unit the ^faia-basrer " ^limild mtber 1^ tmneljite>l ‘SLunianrl hx-.:inir.‘‘ 

Bi tAtrity. Two >tH-iiu 2 ot Late [heriiNi in tin- Onim Museum. DaUkhi: Ika.e xii-tr* dr idun.dt* 

SErrtiX xx I s£sS}- 

Sait eUfESSEH. Group of mau, wife and daughter, pn il.ntbiy of tbe time of Am^opbia 1 3 3 imurised in 
IMi. XXII by a general And phiphefc ufSopdl willi the s^socinte g<Kldcas KUejuhve. Ih miwr l T n d* 

Safi HtunrA LI**, it it Sender xx l^l. : 

Low^n Egypt, Five stelae uf giftn nf IileilI to Icmpku fmtn BI n« P^Juntuetlahnu I, now in 
vanuiirt aoJIentlUDA bl'IECi ELBE 111- .w SehtmkwufttUim tihmr ljtnd§£iftung#n itu Tfmpft \Zeitsrhr. f, {ty. 
Spn L¥I &5), 

U 11 Frvm rfc. 

iriuLXGBLE. A =®contl article cojuplcLjLLg the publication uf tbe coUcctwiit—»tebie T oaflblA and uskbtjj^ 
vjith w photograph 0 / the luwer fragpwt of the fniuous ytela of Kftbaic Mukt r Monmmente dr 

h\ r Election du Comte dr Soimt-Femof N.S, I 259,. 

ConrffB-Aif*?c t (’niuplete fnrblk^tijio of tlie temb^dmpel uf Kiniin-nimt. (Sftqqftruli IV. 5) with in hooting 
Ki'PiieB of T>vn. V + MuheenSkn L* MiMlabu jttftfptteH dr ftl GlyptuthetfH? Ay-£W*fc*ry r 

STui-JifflOU. Anlogrupheti eopir^s and dtiscriptiim^i of thirty^ix Middle E^ingduiu and Litur .stthu^ 
«tp. t with iude-xeri and ene photographic plaie. llocmrs hk ifo^hV Sadomth dr 

StoefcAolm. 
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(c) Himttic and Ikmutir. 

A vast no] W t* inn of liJ&B graffiti* chiefly -in bicmtic but including figure of m and amiinl* und m ther 
design^ fritlected fiotfl tin-- steep rueks of the Theban nem^olin in the winter -if 1 fiSW-ltriSU, repfndnned 
apparently full him and editud with atupk Indices. Thif graffiti an' prinrijudly <sf Dfflei&lB and w^rLuisn i)f 
the kki 3 i 2 it>] mlirf in the New K i ei^> li i-tu : nanuss of female are entirely abacnE, periuipa for aupemiiLiiii^ 
rtiPiEG£LHi:i+u AgyptUehie mfid Kinder* Graffiti ma dm' tkebanucfc** XA\ r opidiM. 

Broker Peo Ima published two important p ; ±pyri in the Livery-I Fm.' f F uI«1 ji■ Muuoiiiii in ml volume 
untitled The i tapir Papyri A ujuJ B; nf A a ihio hniid-Iuc&iEnjie is giv&n DftVEring tinman huge folio 
of B a photograph* with tmnscriptio&s ami tnuiKkiiioruL The fi>ruiw t cli>hd.y connected with thu 
Abbott pApyntR, in dated in yo*r la (of Rjirotw- IX- and conUinB nuttfi of evidence. nr*-., taken id Lite 
trjsvb of rrJdien* of thw o&dmpolia and the royal tomb*, and of other* who r-pi-l-ed the rural treasury of 
ftariie*^ HL The second is a fragment only, of about the same period, -d evklHnue in t! .- trial of the 
thifvesi who plundered the tomb of Riiiuesn*^ VI. Tlieir editor i* to 1* congratulated »u m^i Nmpluvh Lrvft a 
much needed hut difficult piuee of work in a very thiprrwsgb manner. 

Mulled ku lyfijod to hi* brilliant di*dphort£k£iiT< that of pi legal document in B&fliti of D_m XXII* u 
sauandotul pftnntss..rT note with InUm&t at 100 4 i = for a year* the eariicHt known of ltd hind, uikd adda 
idtarfefrtfog m mark a OO Libyan and Xenndirm proper tuiuiua Ein (Igyptitvli fr StditiIdfrAit dt'T awema hWUH- 
sorter Bpn&tHt \8tiztmy&b. Berlin Academy 1^1, 26$;. 

Sisthk hm comb] nod with Fahiach the jurist to edit ■ number of dwiiEiente illnjitraiLng Egyptian 
legal practice in regard to sureties* ii kiraiiuh of Egyptian law hit tier n. freely recognised. The eurlifait 
flatus from the reign of Baring the rest belong to the Ptolemaic age. • In the philulugh^d s e-Abn of over 
&00 pagr^ Skthe transcribes atic! tr-i-riBlutes about twmly d-ncumentu or extracts of such wiLh elaborate 
comnumtary and hand-fhi^imileA. Some of thete are now published for the tin-1 uru^ olbetw rs^publtahed, 
aeTenil in the Cairo collection with row fitting* of fragments, und in ccury cjamj jul advance in ixkterj attii 
tiou. Part* cu Eh nespcmslbie for the Juristic caution of 2bu in whieSi Setbe'a matoriail aluiu with 

other dooOmentB is examsned in detail from the point of view of th# historian of Ieg 4 d Institution^ In 
becomiiig surety it appears that an Egyptian laid his hand ttodde that of the credfter .-md ab the same 
time pronounced the conditions of hie suretyship The surety might pledge his property or fippurentiy hi= 
persot oil set vice fScdenti lically n v mo god indose.? com plot e a work of grant j 1 1 1 \ -< ^Mnce. D*. ..», ojc - '.if/. =- / -rlu mlmi 
Jw frh s-n HfirgsehfifltrGi'jtte i'urztfiflfck cr Pt l-ll- nt - r t.r:cit [JlhkatulItmgKh d .'vj'cA hja.■/.-.«■ Jivoz, lid 

XIXI |y 

Brufe^or Jukkkb appww for the first tinm as a dmnnbiat (an #&POTcplmhfid mm an might l>e expected) 
uk L-diting fhtpuntit LoWor/V I i SitzMngnk of Vienna Aeadmnc no. £). TJn- text i-- o marriage 

iB tt]JiLr:DC!V r better termed a m.irriaLgn Ht'ttlemufit, aa Fnafi Junker juiliits mit T JiE^I In year 1.1 «>f XftJ- 
taneho^ I, 3G3 B.CJ. Thin helps to fill the aerious gap in demo-tic -ioouinenU which exist* between the reign 
of Darius I ami the conquest by Alexander. 

Facsinkile at an early ]iapynt» from Ghorilft wall i a rare cLito in the ^png;omennl days For 

which ^rtrol parallels tn ist in docmneDt* liack to the Hyksoa fniiio:! ; n t?]x?cmll\ inusru.'sijnj: point is tljt- 
EUflntiiin in this date of the f^uss. ■■!' lam pa which seenis to have oontinoed thnmghn ut rikfi five epvguin^niki 
dayp. hit as f/omp/ej /Gvw/rij nf the Auadoiny IB 20, Eli::'?. 

.Sottas Revusn^:* jejj- fe u Mim iVafiWy N.^. t 1^ - publish oh a mnuLur i-l 

liubus on this eiirnmn in id il:thi:siU. text, dosorEbictg .i. wilTpiIi-imi •_- hatper, with i, wnfeaLivfc eimii -OL thm, 

ihe first Berirjibt study of it fur over 3o years : ^h 60 also tidd/mda it [-. 2tiT. 

Si r ] kg iiL gk sto Ein Bmckdttck dux HiumsiittLtjAritfial* dWr Api&ititr* {Zriiachr, /. dp. &i?>\ lvi 1 ,i trauacribes 
.umJ traieiLate* text iu mixed demotic and hieratic. 1 -f Ptelenutic ag^ upon ti Vicuna papyrus published by 
Herrmann, m^ogniaii^g in it the detailed ritnwl for burial nf tin: Apis, bull Cnfuitoiiatalv bti'inning and 
end arn iw^th loot It cotitoiim rstfereucee twy wlinr Apia burials in thu migna of Aprils find Atuii>is, 

In hli E&ptiuJu Elymtitoptet (beloTV pp. 20&-10) SpiEOF.r.B^ito publish^ (without tnumeribii^ ->r 
imnidatiii^ * a |thet^n*ph of a curium- demotic teat at Iteldidbtrg having internsling mstrulr^r-d d.iti>. 

UtaTOHT. 

Watqd On Qmxh T»liAfari t gmtidfiiUAir uf AhmuM* / (.dacpVf.f Egifj t l«^l t i i; publish^* h frapneu; 
2 ik tbe Petrie coUection proring tluM lUu queen lived nn into the rttguuf AhiiiLime, Though of ruiNjust iuriti 
she became the nintriumhikl “auseatMMj ^ line of whtnen in Egyptiaik hi-cunr- Ahhotp* AIintM^e 
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Ni-frt'tiii 1 ], -Ahhotji U, A-hinose and liiuilly UnUihepaut witli wbi»»»i .utibitionif the female lute* cf tlic mysl 
fMCiitlv nnhstl lla d lie ax find aiiflnmd ite eclipse." 

Quiouji HatfthrpArit in the hflrofofi of l historical drama by Trrenw GhW n-' Aif# vj ike King oj the 
iStiift/i and Afort/i Komar?a Ikmghtrr of the Sun Kai^upwui, a Pageant of Cmtri Lift. The author en¬ 
deavours throng Lout to use the moEinEuimLid evidence both id language and ha onAiiimjugtn&l netting. 
Reviewed by DaWWk Journal. vjj 11L 

l»ARRs*t La pi'ixu&MG Amendment Mnm* du Service xx 143) shews tlmt thia lady, tuLorud by Betwrtnert 
in a group from thc/iiW*KT of Kamak, wan ^lighter of Tuthiuofliai III, not of !fcitcifewe& [ L 

MoLLtR juatrfhw the yrnithfiit±ira&* Attributed to AiiheiuitoD by JHHiut .Hsiitti hy the intcresring analogy 
of tlir- .\Ei'^]om tKiy-lLar^lLc El^BAlrim, and dfecium^ the meaning of the name Akhciiaion_ Ecfnmftm 
(Zeifahr. / tig, Spr. i.ti, 100), 

Basely Ls «wwMr dtt emur d$ fa grand* pr&rme A*t-m-£hs& {A h». da Service xx 17) Im* disdprmd 
n record -■£ thru acamli in tlin plates of Zodga’s work m the obelisks* In Zo^ga^ time it ws* in the Rojrgiiui 
mtHMHim* 

Ca vaiu^aC La niilu-a Egyptianni an 17 ^ kmpirt AeMminHdt (flerur l 19%) 

di-*ouases the military and taxation system,. the biding of a third of the cultivable Lit id by the iuldiurr 
and itrt probable exemption from tinw nuder the Porataiiii art well nx Fit tbs Saite period, recommending the 
mibjoct as one for £gyptuhiigUts to study. 

CLnCHtf La {Jrt'tss rt r /iyj/pf* de jdf d Sfj&JI a earn f-C* p {/fomt N.k 1 2I0 d 11 £2) Binding 

the ehnithohtgjH.iid history of the Egyptian dynasties that njniutiuned them^lveoagainst the Persian^ writing 
from the |K>tnt of view not af ah Egyptologist but of a KtudFlirt of the political relation* nf (rrcecu with 
Persia and the Lf i aliL 

HpiiiOEUJEHG T. Sertius AfricoTtiu tils Slitter Qbrfwkm \ Zctftdw, f Ug, Spf, l%t 10-2j on a frAgment 
of it lEnuiars obeliak in the l^jrgian mUeetion at Vediotri (Veil), pubLiahraJ by ZoSga* bat neglected gif Late, 

* MoLLElt scenic hAte found the true tiplAiution tpf lli?nnii^tT]B r dis^iLi cement of the pynimid Imildyra 
hi his Egyptian historv. ^lykerinus {ITdt n IS&j in ijaiho and history combi oca the feature of two kinjjs 
whom Eotodotna ciinftiwud together MenkliereH (Menkoun.^) nf Dyn. IV, and Eiochonnis (Bocehoriw, 
BeJmmufi nf I Fyn, XXTV t about 750 ac. flerodof* aggptischm OescAfoAtm [ZeiUthr. /. tig, Sf»\ ltl 70). 

PxntiE jthe Tmnmiiiiten of Htsic rry { A hgVj-i/ Egypt 18SI, 44)* A t^uktiw of the Ptnlnltuug reigns 
fixini tiiu IjihFr .mnab^tiv nhowrna the iMimaptions intr^xJui-ed iifher only n few teuturicat with reflsoLkjni 
fliir^ro^tisE thereby ilb to Lhe emdihUity of Mpujetho's anginal work when Lintouehed Ei-y etnupHi 3 }n. 

OsOClRAPfiX. 

ThH Egyptian nomenoLiturD at tbn bristles with diiheuitJeH* The word for hitherto ier%d 

iff,. IS Coptkl Afilfciic reajh T Elweilen* lit tiao dk^lj*. wcJti known iia Sekhl_iiGgn i.e. “ Kield^pet'jplij <>f 

the nidi; '' though iIua nrvme w;i^ immuterprntcd iL an *\kirly diio* by l hr Egypt jarui thfimselve^ Hie wipji 
named at Edfu were ? f (2) [Keueiat f|=Or»t D&khtfeT, {%', " Tlw Lnnd ■ if thaOw 1 ' 

(Trt-elie ■ L'anifni V, . 1- u Field of the yom-tme rt = 11 Ain el-VTidl HI, (5 De^lefi= Ealtrtye, (fi; Sheri^ ur “FsnLd 
of Salt “ = Wadi NatrdLi, {7 'J , .„ = Stw.\ L Setiie Dll AgyptwisActi Belgian#ngen fkr die Ouw-i and ihre 
Bewfl&P.tir iZirititJif, f. dir/. #pr r LVt 44). 

A eeoond &bciolJo completing the first voliune of MABroao nnd Wisx pawr *frr{r a la 

tfAxfrapfu* de PEgfptt derived from ^oLirciw of t\w lHy^antine mnl MmEiQimiHwlan padqii^ has been 
froHiabed in the Mm^ires of the Fmndi hutitote in Cairo. 

FnrLEION Heeatioxs. 

Professor BnEAHTEo bm jnihUsbed ii nuiulMrr of 1a:tima nn^iiLly delivered in vjirinnH cetiteg in 
Amtirini: The AVw Past [The Uniwmkg Rrxufd, {"hicago, vj 237 dEwri.befi thn opening "f Et new vista nE 
A orient Bbdarf during the last century, ijoyund Greecn ami Enmo which till then bounded the vlcw^ 
disf^ying *he birth of ideas and nuttcriJii inventinn^ hock to geoEogifa! times, .md urgo& Amadea to 
further eflhrtu in reo»tm true ting tliln hi^tsiry. TAr Origins 0 / Cirif t ml Ian f The Samitjic Monthly EltL. 3 [\ ] 
ibir. iU^); follows tlm aluju* of invention mid the dcvakipmunj, r>f the ^irtu iliroEighout Lite v.*r\j >>f 
iinuukiitd in a series of witnimbly illustrated dmt^untc^ on the Old SLuim age. the li&wn of CiviEixation, the 
EurliissL Civilizaifen and ite Tranmtkui p■ ■ Eurup, Egi,-jrt and Sr^opotamrt having in farticular fortumd 
the tiiilas nf dsYdopmecL The Earliest fttfematwnaLitm in The Semicentemry Ctdehration 9/the Fanttding 
vf the l r nmrstip 9 / Califomiu, 18fi &—UHH ; Egypt produced the firet world empire with a umvenwditT of 
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thought embfriittl enpedully In the [Huron wf Akhemtion whtHg ' J moiinthekm tos buL inqwriftlmii tit 
reLgjfflj, 1 J^rpti&zuiT Hittitea, AsHyriunu mid Ri hy Inman e, by iliplomacy mu I tare* of nt-tim, stot strove fer 
L I li. pGE&esKiMj Ltf ftWrinB unit SyriJL, Lhu liridgii butwinMl Aaift Alid Afrits*. 

Attention may also t#? drown bp FBTHH’fl vvluinu- j5frw( of flurntm Hittory Largely dealing with 

** jxrchlisbfi'ric * |Narlodfl and furnished with references to suutc«. 

A work hvIi Lcjlfc I (save not seen, Sfhsolhk's *Aw .fiWdlfriPulift thu titfr of which tHiundjt 

pessimist i? tmuugh An ftu: aft Kunipg k CmiL-oratud, cuptaili* many Atnmgft *tM£mcnl^ n?£fti*btl(f the 
phili^phy and ideas of urtfrut Egypt* Simkuklbkru* in a tpocid critidwm of thin Mo of the bmk, ram- 
cludra that One author's E^ jitologiced oquipcomit k too alight fur hk UtMk. AVdhJ un 

/'jtftf£ujrjr/ dt si (Atfjjoj 15 I881. 

1I\u. qjuJ li* oztsnud wriM in ftW 0 / AJAtaibAw i/oi*™pJ vii 39) on thn r^ktiou^ u{ 

Egyptian to Bu-hylnnian, Hittitti and lEiiRmu vivilts&tionH and the earli^t (ovun^uunt 1 appuamut^ tif itm 
Aryans; the origins and influence of the uiwiLutlieiaiii of Akhnniibui. 

Joxbet., who dkoovared and charted the iwnlajcuA or tbo pre-Alosondrutn harbour* of ThiuH^, critfcuesi 
tbe fit ? riVmtJun of them by It Weiu. (i># fV£i tlr hi oftc tfAfemrnJriVi to for* ignore Jiiid 

fi&rti&silarly to Minorm Crut*, He think* it iiaprubaWo that any fnitagn power would have been jiemutted 
by Buy pi Ln mplutiLkh imelf »m J'hur •- psuwifillty —ilh tv; s.h migj^Eed by Wflill- with work* i >n ho Vc^t. ft 
*tale ; but he fitnk ntiilogke in other port* on the coast* of the Levtmt^ including of course Tyro, whtti* ,1 
HMiall snl imi off tljH 1 atom seams to have formed tins starting point uf a harbour, and iiwirwi cstafkl 
iriviwtigittsiifj -if the quetilkm ffw/f. Soe, a mV. ifAfenziuirfr ivti ISiT, 

Mitua in /VAutonV Jrin bju£ CrifU of India t ■; Uatmisity rpf Oiktitk, Anthi4fK»U>gtu4J F'a^rts 1) 
sLiggests an cue early ronnEriuii* with Egypt, tievkwed Ancient Etjypl U'^l. 5b. 

A [.height in support of his theory tltnl .Mime* vrn^ wuteiEporary with Naram-esn of ltitiyloni^ quotes 
;l New York «!e baiter vase with inscription uf Narfitn^iu m fixing the iKwitimi *d Moduli 5 LajnuIkjn 
I’ lanmisntri -jit the iiAuie and age of Maiiium in, thu Nwritu^in muMiS, m d ?rnf. Hatcg ctppoae*Albright-^ 
tiows. Aftw.t hwI iVurutti'-tih 1 Juurv'd v:i 2 £t&J. AtBKlOfiT retfirns to the charge 111 Jfn^n, Mdaku and thr 
jyrtt.'h , r «^ iwrr* hrtirr.rn Mcm i fljirf AVfnfm^iV \JourHul vii HfQ ; for copfuir ore in Wkh 'Aliki in bwpr Nubin 

.■iLHD fTp. ci it* L10). 

Al'tkaS ir 1 Ph*vu im$i Alo d ivttf d**Uwa o I’hdi^ir^ o nV ft? deveiupti ft Lhemy 

tL.it "Aegean Ph<nmkiaiis M wrm liio tu.<eW' of otvilkation k. pruUktuiie Efeypt: ruviawid by IiIlfi-iiiiia- 
ILuguemi, Atgyptu* n k IT- 

VYgolli 5 ¥ 3 m- found nt. iVuTihi'iniih n soalhig of l^hitnuih-Nw-ho who was Vanquished tbtsn: by Nobn- 
cbodtseiiAT in O'. 1 i rc*, fV, ZA f ^tji r a^cy 4^ l in tins MriKium of Ameiican Univoreity of HuirOt he 
found ii -onl of Amenopbi^ and ari Egyptiwi stJLtuo in bnsidk 

[.pciTKEMi who hue -ftiwiied under Littniann ,i\u\ Set.Hc. in hi* ih^ertat-ion Dtr Einjiiiu i Igfflt&n# avf 
f\ilaAtijni LstilautN- itqluckily the *vi>hnn of tuiM^wtimL, disLingihshiug the tiueu putifidM Rnsaenutiti, 
Anmrit^r uttd lunuiltA In th^ Aimirite |*riorl Egypti.o intiucnce w.^ airtiiigEai^ inut at ho l.JHn- it 
corns ptmicrnfv 

Km■ 1 h tV . t // .. ■ j/ Jr vAj » , fn o ^tf An . f t teolog• •■ > f ■ 1 •- d II >Mu/ /w/tr-rtfuI iVju «'-v - ■ -i Euyj>t and 

Cawtnrr, is n lutgt! Liujjpil&tioii with tablidgTEipliicftl referencssa and esccllenc isidiutv. 

PaTuk ban pnblLhhod the third volume m two EVr^s) of his Egyptian Rt&ifd* nf Tmrtl in Ikiinrn 
Ari-di ooutaiiiing the Aniuda of Tiuhmmis 1 i L uUvonitidy edited,, and an uiiiox tu U 01 ^hree vniudiM, nil of 
whieh nre reviewed together by WHiHsastifi.1 aaiu 

S r nL*ois a ' 'hiuagii Jlaaeitntioii nf Mfgidtte s printed ut Heimt in 1913 but perfopre issued 

nn]v in 19JU d L suu^chui mitiuteh" the inkof Lliin great, event in Tt^thmonR Ill's first campaign and 
■ ■ i ''oiidlv ita goi^miphteal ooLuhtion? fhinj p»-n-npnil ntudy of thu griuirnl, The ilhirttmth 1 1 is luRiriist. of twelve 
lilKitugmphit vluwp and four map*- Thi- Aiii.hoiv wh*j w.i^ a pupil of Prof Breftsted, now holds ui appoint* 
ijimst In t]]F Amt-ncaJi HiiLvvr^ity of Beirut 

in Philk'tift tf arstang Las fouin.1 evidence of twn early crude-hrii’k wwUa a! Gazit, probably brntt under 
Egy 14 i At - din ninatJOffit Th ■■ If 'i *7* rf f / o-vr f m al. Expl E mj ■■:, r St. 11 yl*. p, | :^\) - nisi - ,l u i ii Lcrtst 1 ng lucture 
hy PHvt«lAN-AmtM* on the //tUory e/ Hilafim «-«j> T git 1311, 7h,i, 

Evident for Lite lduutifi. iitioii of the Y.-m Siiph, Or^ihti rtrrf JSSmi < Fnrw «SV^. op, cit 1920, ITflL 

1 'ip *1 sict iv v sewn the rwcnt fferb of 1 S.m liner, Sehhe, Eruin]i .\nd others on the hktnr’. of the Alphabet, 
r-r-j - - i. il Sy 111 ffilritmn t*. thi» Siiuii in^« riptimUA Ijudym* din *u wt** nrwn m rdiitur* i'r ?' B iuftnW did A tp h ■ *tvt 
dr I* dujfit dn Lf.tt tv a "J the Bole Ian Academy 1920, 408). Suita- publiahea u luugtliy critluL-ju 
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nf Ujimunttfr regalia in T&> Egyptian Oripm of th* Semitic Aiphninti^ sonnrwhsit l>eli*torl living i^n 
written without knowledge of other aritieiiiin^ but nti][ intonating- ^ottuM quftpjdlet* that so fur lo? the 
jspTVd’nr evidence g*.m there is but little for which thv inventors of tha &nmi Alphabet wore indototud Uj 
Kcrj't- f 7 w j¥mr stf# TArn-i* ffAripfr an* ^ f iJV^nwi/ Jaiuiupk* xi Scr. 

t. svii L£3). JiifiLp.^ /&* /TrttjJikrAffM der in MivirwmJ hy Faiem in 

ia/3. 

PiEtim; TAe . 1 tpknlwt in M. ‘TW/c/i Ztymtftyr Jrcramf J|^4 lb-21, i) publ^he* a Middle Kingdom *eul 
with four rhnmoter* hum Ijilnin anti nn i^trucrum of Dym XJI newly fitted'from fragments found at 
K.ibuii ftlit! (tooatiar ehnmi!*ni ' L u wlndi itti- lh& rare brnratm symbols inf subdivision* of the Egyptian 
Atlnt or IhihIioIJ. 

Two i 'nriaxi inauriptians from Egypt bav*j hum to-publiaheid: tbac of tiho ebJitt^ii d 1 linage i.from 
Zigazig i and now tit Grunobk by Atmmi J?*r. £ffypteiwti^ta N.S_ i I00, that of the NicheiLson wHoctitMi 
by ft owe A u Egypto-Eurimi bilingual *ich in the Xu&rfiKm Mu*mm of fhn Unfarwity of Sydtuy [jwujuii 
R Jviatic Sax Jan, 10511. So), 

t h Lrcm«osTr(TANNPAU jmbli*hoH and dLscuiwee a sUb with Nabataean in^rnainn found in 101-1 on the 
Hurfiice nt Tell esh Shu bifly eh> throe kOtHnebre from Tell el-Kehfr in the Wftdl TitinUjit, jt Ls diitod on 
SI PjikbeTift of the fourth year of (Wtour. MifcBjiPRding to dust *hv? of m\ Aml> kin g,i The Ptolainy in 
probably the XIYtb or XVth of the mm& Las NdbafetM* m Eg$pte Rrw dt FkUtnir?. dc* /f sfujum* 
liXXX I). 

Philology. 

Son AH P£*fyptatoffir so tent qua daaiptime [Adah^giqur Hoc. 445) very ably diaraeLeriac^ 

the stages -if Eigrptsan from in* eerlw^l known form to Coptic, eminiemtes the ai'.is io lia RUuloratajidau^ 
in iild vwbulArifflp in timnahitloiia into the kngLuge- of it* Deiehbourn nnii in tmri*oripto into their 
aTitiug. The degree of its relntiimship bo Semitic or H/imi+tc Languages ia not high etHXigh to make them 
ii oomer-stoiiL! in toachiup it B muI ml fact ComparatlYe Philology i& of little servicer compared with a atudy 
of Egyptian itself in all It* stagea. 

Naville m hly trKLtLBe l/Ukvfutwti efts la fovpue Eg$ptitiaw et U* twRgun* temitiqu## (Ssale with writiDg 
jis vh tj]t rOi ginuniuftr. He taken elm view lUllL Semitic ^uflhjgiea ...re deceptive j tli.Lt Egyptian being .m 
Afrioan InngiuigieiL, of worin >^s ois- tiyllnhlo mther tlian of two or three: that the writing ti irks 

wjWehs: Mid remark^ tlmt di.iiigu- in writing to deiDotb and to Coptic leti^in comesfjiond tn ehangc^ in 
Ijuigiuige and the ^uh-pthirj -if ilu^ dialects for literary JU. Natillk'h vci fc w* arc eritldaed by 

RliXT Af. Ed. y-jrilfe el la liji(jiti*t\ fa.e Egttp&itrtiwr in Un'M ArchJologvjvn N.S. xiG l ^r. 

Meiu’ek hrV' ira llhL iicd RuEDEHs excellent Sftmi Eyyptum GtnmmiiT, the original or which was 
published in 1&13; at in uiiiupt&t& in itself w ith sign-list, raiding exercise* nod glossary, and furm-i a 
usehil introduction to Egyptian. 

CaBTiine]! writing 0> \ twrfoMi Rnrttnyfiul Far unit i&iU in Egyptian Rtmo jtgyptoioffiqw BJR u 
tmccs the ongin of nil the relative forma of tbo verb in tlie pastei?^ nut the active) jwirticipEe^ hod^ u 
I^ssitp form n irytf ^tjefrire he wan uiad^ ** uorreBpoudiug U* the active h \rt-f “Wi^h be tniid^" iithI 
cons«iucQtJj tmee* htilh '■4, tlicsaj likewise to a pa^mvo jMirticiph!- rather than on infinitive Tin- form 
frhn+tf in ito vnrioiB ubo^ however may have rn..n- chan origin. 

y niTiN point* uuL iiniUkUn’js of ocmBsiofi in writing oiw of two wimitir '■ouJSommtB JiL ihr- end if oejc 
word and :he b^iutiuig of ifcm ucal a* proving thut those ^Qjdo ware closely joined in pronumriatioiL 
jfato&mmmbtimg z*mer in d#r Aiix*prwAs {Zriiwkr.f wj- Spr. tvi 51), 

Tht! Berlin tVOrterbuch is lu MS. up to the end \*f h- ilwing to the q™t nJiirejisic Lu tin* oust nf 
auiogniph printi ngj only excerpt" -uv ui -w mncio of new texts, unkea they sire of Apodal imporiaoL^ A. IulislI- 
rfirtioiuiry in lieiug prepared, Krman h^rflerhuA dar tigyptuehm i Sprta^t {ifntitmgik, fka-lin A^idoniy, 
19ii, V&l 

Sottas reviews Anml*.* da fcrvkv &.$ Ant&ptif** xvij from the philuliftLinl standjaiint . h'avn- Fry)-'" 
hgiqvr N S. i 26£). Sec ako \,\. 31=! for MoNtrt ! & work on SinnhuL 

Fjam prtjpo«M a gotd comotkai of thn U-it of Llic "Redeaiyeh ” mBcription of Scthos I, Aapyptu* u 
BT ; REAP an oxplari.iLicjn uf a very '. oniipt. Caiftouche OU 4^ ^Lela wllich CMDttUMlIlS ji ssiu'ci^il 

hull of Hermontbb^ A cartomh? -/ A wtnttn* (>1hcp^ L^jnpt 1S31, mi. 

ripinrjLLfcircHa,, who is preparing an etymological dieiicnjjiry of Coptic, cmikes valuable cmn|iadAong of 
Joum. of Egypt- Arch, to 3T 
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many Coptic words with Egyptfwi -md demotic an Koptiidt* Etywtitnrfo' IfekWbms 

Academy lS19 t 27 Abhandlimg); we also WmULUfU fn Zrit*Ar + / «rj. *S)»\ r V| 

RaSM supplement* bin i^llrcriun -rf Egyptian lining in cmuHfnra ; DAdn in the A mania luUere= E&- 
Twtw which however w nut properly Egyptian hut tha Semitic iimiits lU'fid belot^K t» n tiuui of the 
liighait. rank at the court In the HiTw uf Bantam II l‘ Boghioskiati “brother uf ffkra or Anhara" 
refer# to the god Omrri^ noi to M<ieiib; ManaLpiriyii, Maimljpiyu, incidentnlly nmnliiiDed a* grandfather 
of Amenophtn IV k prchaMy the popular form nf the uauu of Meii-nprw-re* Tu±hmo«w XV wtiwb ought 
perhaps be writimt in Egyptian *w *Muhpry. Kvdmkriftlhkm ^Zetivhr. f. up, Epr. wl ®»3- 

f$HB&£LBBRO *hsaW 4 that a 4 Uj^t!H±! 0 ii of Hnmf«erl Unit the naram H^ndu* 1 !! efa* wen? LVkmpmiiitltxl with 
the common Egyptian dement mry “bring 11 or “ hoS- vc-d of h entirely nejpilivfd by eiuwsfoCTn and 
(itwek MKlering^ nf tbk i^itupooeni .JftotacAr.L **fit**t. llii#Pit+rA*rti sxsyiii 1 h3 , 

La* or,ore eerie? the origin uf M?r in Hi* Egyptian f-mry. B*#ri /*+wr o Fi>rigw*l ^ 

frrfflr Wmintjur tinujmtvt F Egypt* [Htv** jSyypltd&gvqm t t t*k Aldhelot iwmpuw rijr iff atoflyr, 
tratirikuri u BDakefe-*km'' by Ma&pere Ui \m edition of the Ita^mction uf Amercniiiiniw L with £«mkk 
routs* £7.ri ij^yjo&k #j*jrii i/ijr'jttM JForf /ur u ^Mfea^wjiAdwi N (f>. iLl fSitti, uic &8b 

MoLLfia eiplaio" EEttrmuLybks Hdt. 11 1 B4 ae [ibu&lh '■ spearmen" nut "bor^rneii: At .men# Hdt, n 

79 ah probably 44 the Cow-herd 7 MtmeAwr. who apj-ieir-s hi a kte teat m lamenting the death of t leiris on 
n reed linle. Zu Btrodirtt 1 tgyptwJ*** CfcaV .icAun 1 feiimhr.f. ay. Spr. lvi 7«l-. 

Si'ieaeiji En^i identifies tnrytSnr the name uf an Egyptian ointment in ArietophanL^, etc. with 

h ointnwmt/ 1 HenTis* t+ti 392, 

IT&fetih'j criticises HAHEsras id Itmgu* Etntsqvt, dirttwA* d* ttukiitn Eyyptien ab an tmAciendfic 

pTrtduotiuti. 

Vtihkwo iiueim 

BosStf haA written u popular ifhisii^ed actsonut of Egyptian writing, .Si^n/^wni. mview&l 

by WimjELS^iti (Or. f^ir.-Zett. mil 371). 

Misg Muhha \ di=fCLisaefr variwia form-K of tbi> herb-aign hr. shows that the sjcdImiI uf Neitli wa.- not a 
shuttle but it pair of Imwa in a awe ■ the l t*per o Labs*! i>f bfeide attftche^j to the eodis of UDokkfjee 
to hang down the l^sek, ssud usually worn by iuilu not women. Origin# of ritpu {Attrixnt Egypt 
19B1, K,y 

MoTXEM interprets the nymlkilhun uf the Ilientglyph* K-r W-*t and East rDtijKcthdy na " laud of 1 S 0 
Ostrich Fmtlimr 11 at # *of the Frnt\m mmi**f ft Libyan, ath.1 h H iU-isnd of C^r" (Sinai). 
applying natoniltj t-^ Liar. Mareotie regi' -n- and Biariiiitricrfl in the Wv^t .-i 1 i«5 thn Sinai in bung rogb-u in Che 
East, intimate that the aigrts were imri 5 ut«I in Lower Egypt L^wnr Egypt was thtirefon- thn nation of 
highfr-i oidtujre at the remote period when the eigiw wm inrentoA, Ms ZrirAw far ' und “ ^ 

frt dev ^* 1 *.’Ari^ | Bwilm Aoad. 192L 29 4 ;. 

TIw diawNnatica of Eightimnth Dynasty hiemtie tuiv^ hitheno been hardly r&-ilse€d owing m Hie 
Jj^rriby of wtill-dfltcd documents Mokleu. to wln-ro wo -drciidy i-iwed a magnidoeut palaeography of 
hierutie in three volumes n™ brings lognfiher thn uiriU!rtLkl nlrtted J-:-t.weeii Aiueivjphk I 1 Ebers P»pjrrr- 
onrl Bator^fl II ij. papyri, grufiiti, oto. p uiul i^iablMies a ecriaa by whiuli uhiny otbnr real* can be 
a^ignod To their true «tge T thereby opacitlng i*mu« eunwnt attribtilioius. Ziir Dottentity HiefariicAm 
ffaud&Arifi™ iiiw aXtf# 1 rrj*^M d-- ^ A'm*m firieAj fZ^i^ Ar,/. . 7 ./. -fpr, r.vi 3 I . 

Hklioiox. 

Article relating b» Egypt in M-innSOtf «/ Hriigim 1 .rw'f AVflir# rob si are &uejfl 

J/orfyrjr {Egyptian) iiieluding [wgan ItfiTlWft, by ft AUTOS, jfoffrtHbn (Egyptian) by Blj.€E sis; Srarob hy 
Hall, Ffw (Egypltatt by BLACk^iAV, Egyptian by llAituiN. hy Pkthtf^^jAiW by Eaijcbl 

GAtJriitElrT Im ftVu iVufriVh ZJtmfr/N,7 (/^hk 1 Egyf&Awp* V ’ S . II Ij coll(^ the material relating to 
thi> interesting but ol«eurt g«>d t moving from tliu Pyramid Text* Ur Ftolenuic temple; he deems 
mi probable the siig^pJHtiifcni that he nLiMitLcul with I i thornia, 

T,a vof ho=i pnhlwbed w votume of txozialaHons mb' I Janudj uf relijriouK test*, with itHn>rh*Ftion .ind 
explanaUrry rndra- H* tig*4*r Triit^r fnt dei ymfd* Aqypten. 

fci U5ll£E Bar fir \ ; hr tnj thr rfyypti^.'/rtr ft tete r ifnUrn. A rch ir f. Ed • ■ *>yn r jd- b> 1 91H ‘ t™ t- t he Egy [ -t i on 
godn m lunar. 
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Mzbjcwu wj ibm cm ihe question Tl'r* IMmtoa us Jfcuntiarif \ Journal 8^ Oriental Research r Chicago, 
OcL univ. Pe£t H-uiuMariaes recent controversy tm to bis pcriioniiljtv md Li * political and religioua aims 
in tha monotbcErilk bsreHj, -/fiitmt tiff ta MtineAMte? OrmU^d ra 38 + tf. jFyyjLtf 1921, HI. 

J kuculei oW^'«h tliu! tfee goda of tbe EumwJ of Ahycbss whose nimes am recorded by Tuthinceh L, 
oarrupw! Id litii divine sbimdiirtta figured with the Abyd<ifl u reliquary n but see above p. 2ufrj id tine 
tompla LPf S^Him Here* m in the heb-ssd festival, the Stamfords Appear tsfi T^j^reeent the cnemogonkid 
powers, and lii tie c *dktttfrriy emlilcuiizt of Ha-birth rather than tntema of cUdb or military standards. 
L'Em\*tidfi Oririaw* d A hydax ri tm merit* (Comptei ft-jufu* eh FAoad^ I 920, -HXtj. 

Kcentz in an daWaie article that AMf.eommoaly toran dated ^todwu’ wits properly the land 

of ihe Huui-ue among the mountain?* east of Egypt i in it dwell Akhit-pwpit, and apparently from it Huy 
god Homs waa oomudereci tu have cuxtua Later tbe term waa applied nk> k» tbe hind of ibu suuaeL, imd 
eventUiilly Go distant region* «l 1J round Ei^ypt. Aatuve June ameeptivu Egyptian ru mA'utinue? FA kbit $u 
mi dimnt tartant ; BulUtin IntL Frvtnp au Unite xvn 121], 

M tUCEH writes ocr Th r - ** ,?/ n in the i^ntmid Text* {Journal $o^ Oriental Bmtmh? Chicago, 

lltiri'h 19211)* nvECwnd J mdznf Kffflpt ■61, 

PhIlISIGEE, Vistii fitilFlxsitlum ikaeh iigyptischef AnwAattuttg [the (infl, pamphlet of a scries 
projected by the tiwty-fotindud InsiLituto of tVpy mingy m liEiidEiR*?rg). Th« dintinguiahed papyrologiil 
jiocepta l£as|Hiti T H view that the god ttiiutimnmataX to ttie ting a divine fluid; but whereas Mnaj>enj 
idfll i tlfM thia riuid with the m r Fprisigkn vnauld equate it with tha tau Tbe fluid waa re .d^ rbcd b_v tha 
god on LliO lIi-i li.Ea ixf the traig. rtirtHici (TL'ietfo-Egyptian mu\ laiHy Oyrhtiiui magical piswtice« V&n be 
interpreted oc4JordHua]y. 

Tr<uja« writes c»i the question What k rta htf {Journal \ \ Stt;?: eonipariug it to Ewe ullama, irti Ita 
M gimiiE.H T: runi ileuylng that it im a totem. Here and in TV Burial fiitz* of ffcif Aft^u in p+taii*m to 
Effort A nrimt Egypt l^I t 7;- he quotes vorioufl pvidtek from lFemt Africa to Egyptian label's mid words 
and id the ]alter “jrra a ststemimt of tite Lugbly variable features of Arrit.m burml of 

which have fvLmlitb iu [miiiiic^hi, m thu hEipo that Egy p phdogiMLs may help to cxpLiici the eviatenre of mich 

paralI hLs. A review of Ro^unffw jw,|wHr oil tbn tfon/nj} «/ fta Ifaid uA pfurtund fry *>mi- d^nrV'Uiii tribtt 
(Ui^bda) which wtu pjblbbed in Itarmrd Aftin w St^dleM voL i EgyptiaD p?irslIoIfl r 

Rliceman has coEitrilHstFt.l to Theology I Sept I ^0 a |w.pier entit.leii Jx? F^rtifigu 

of the tiocirihe r/ fhpti*mal ItyeiMrativtL 

In lLu eUUimto ElaCemas show# the considerable ptace which women held in tom plo -service^ i*s 
tnmiiL-itiiiA, Hiilboi'^niilap, and ^oorieubinic^" 7 and trace* the sufluenve of HidiopoUa in tbi.% *tu the 
f intuit<t, Ut the A$riet*t Egyptian Rhrarrkp i Jtftruuf vi K , Mace ffathur Z^hlvji {Journal vi 
2ii7 wipf?!!-'* ri m.-hrtj iiistuuco of WDtiieti liimdug with tambourine* idong the path U* the cemeteiy at 
M>uie intpmd after n fmn L r L Ll illustrating n {movoj^h in Tmuh if Ammemkrt, 

HriKLJELiiKnrr (MxinL^ uni that ,i n?rnb at Aphnwli^hp iliw pubii»bi»i hy Xlackziy w.l# ^f tiie s.LLT'i?d t-nw *if 
Llaihutv idemiflad ^’itb J -i- :en< 1 named H^i, which mnnube reongniiieaiu k Ort’fk ^upynti undiw tlm furut 
Hohlh. Die Heifrii h n t&tfdtla tier Aril if: a. K/ifu et^. A phnnidapoU* {Atfihl in Or. LiD-ZetL t vi it 

Wilckek who \ii%n l.xwii studying MAftlitt rC h c? ftctxHmts of the excavation of the ^mpHum for bin new 
oih Lriin nf tlio Snnii«iiiji jK^yri, come to (ho ocmdirainu that the tldlonistle Sempls WiOd Iwi^kI un the 
nfitive godp thenlwt.Ttn’tinn of the dead Apises [this he will expnind in lii* publication of the papyri), *1*** 
that Memphis had un H}nocEfd temple of the Hellenistic form uf Sei’iipia, fiul *mly tbu one ^rmt temple of the 
Egyptian Onir^-Apcn, Tin aitinitlon in thus Over n mile tvick iu the depart, ■>p]Hjsite Memphis ]U& the 
W4j][-kiirurn Serapeuu^ the burial phu i- til the Apin hulls; fmiu it two i-iamilcJ waJls Ev.ni alnuit pm metres 
eastward hi a -*iaiidl temple of NootiincUi mid on mid about tkcsiii- kAU Maricitte found a -onoll Creek 
uouj.ih.i and other iiresk monuments. The i.ILu l uf sphinxes a mile long r leuii# on to auotUnr ltimuj? of 
LgypHau Icmpdes upon tlim edge of the deport: it b4ia lion tlmt Mawtta wrongly planed the “ Greek 
Surapetmi w for which thnre \s eiu warmriL Tbo abtivs infoMaatlou t= durivml frons a long article in which 
Wilclmn dcAL'ritH^ tlie Greek tuuQSWh found by .VIimcLte, LuonL uf which were redauried by the disuovvnrr 
• ikud inoMientally adds to tho inrtanese^ id the Macmd 44 Uniwurd : '}\ they Apjup^r to lie Iflouysiuo, ^.-i. up by 
Lite Greek oniony oF Mocnptiis. Ihr gru>ek\&?h* ikahnukr vo*t* Brtmm da S+rupntm* ik Memphis i'Jtfhrbvdk 
d. Bmitwebm urrhavi* ln*t m xxiir U0), 

DahI-^V puhSisho- a mpr^wnUtinn on a coffin of the mythical 3eth-iLnku*l haviug the tiats -«f ;m 
and thp name arii-j ns in Lho Harria Mupmi ^apyras Vamimal Srihieu d tUe d&nt 1m do- iVrnb? ex J65). 

' i7 —2 
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El hlv fci>l T K arin ncniiam thu acquisition bj tilR LuUfiV ol fl gMip PQprSCntlCLg A EULiiliMi protecting 
I’liLinkibuiiiui, wearing the pattUmr akin uwd] as royal imignEn CVmip&i A>nJu£ tir FAead* I &#□» 174. 

h huw* that H-en m whose timne appear* in Heroopulkp etc. nod whu id figured on ttogratwla 
of Fbdipuk date. wais the Thmciau equestrian qod bim "“Hpuir dEyypto (.don, du Servisv i\ 2^7J, 
PrnnutJiT writes vn the late bnjintt! figures erf Anuta* Am rtprfoMitwu dAm&M p *fait ftmmpn* 
tfrm-EtfitptitiiH* iRtt\ Efjgptoiagitpte N™-S, i JS&1 

Science. 

The butt rf the unfinished left by the Lite Sir AftUA^m Buffer was Oo if** Phywd Ef^u of 

CowmMmffwnmm J furriagt* in iJ\* floyal Fa mil it* of Anmut Wff published in the PHK*erfm$M of thw 

Royal Society of Mediant, xii, 145; lifter reviewing tbc liiutury of ilm euraairiind* Pbuncvw 

£lul! Ptoloiuuo, the itttbr donica if the aflfec* wna detrimental 

Minute exmoiDatTon of 1^1 skulls from tin? anthem cemeteri^ (EWIiwtorit-Pn>tohisterid, ami of 50 
from the northern «ptm {Chgrtui# and Middle Kingdom h exravmted bj Junto* it El-KuUinieh north 
of the First Otf-wmot, Toujt ^Mfc«»rAKa^dir ifreMtAJuri* ffl#rr<nsit nmd** idw&yfjtitfon 

(MWftbkr* Ton M K^bm^b {IkmAtshifim of the Vienna Academy, Mi t tlum. -NxLturteMWivhaftL AX 
iHi Bd, 1919). Them m no traadarthk udinkture of tiegrri dmtuAtm&xin m any of the remains 

f it Arya^itaxiv offers a new iuterptetnLioii of the historical s ' bulls blued r asii poison, aii^ttii by an 
ingredient emjdnj*) by Egyptian woman when attempting to poison their husbands ir Svimlt dt 
F*ummmite in BnlL de Pln&titut n ft 

EjlSKS reviewing Warai* Hit’s />r PmpyruM Elm. i TheiK U&wohriftj urges the need for mmplntmg 
the edition of thin fumim* medical papyrus of which m> trustworthy account exists* C&r* Aii.-Znt. XX iv ftl) 
The cereals of Ancient Egypt iLre riainSy of three kinds, (Lj jWs« TntatMffl h variety of apdt 

known in Germany ;ia Emmerkonip £E) jow = wheat, 7". ii/rgidutH ami f. ^KntRt, (3)- barley t Hnrd*um 
faxaftwhum kind H r i^hjurr. Of these Wley otetira in [fratlynttillc graven but Mt* Heeum tn date fast ftnni 
the Old Kingdom, b^aiinmg at -nice the pritidpal brsMi-ceiwvl. CnMvatetl barley tnay h&w bem developed 
fryjnt a, wild rnttivis, blit ihe ^pelt Olid wlmnt s^irin Cf'.ITU th? Ehni_ StmULZ l)if (Jetf€id^ *i*fT A lfan Affypltr 
ii in J iic.iti\h}£ tur Keiuttm** r ter flmihkhle dtr j^wtirirLMo ok A7ftfr#u?ji (, I trh- d r Aaldrfor&eJxiffliitii t,r^tdii r m 
HalU ui. Nos 5, e jyji'; r |91R',_ The flstne authority in November ami Oeettaitm- 1916 puhlkhed in 
detail the l enuk* of examining ^Npcinwma, dated and otherwise., of undent Egyptian wheat, barley and 
BtricMt tier d*iiuck*\i botmiiKkcn G&elU- xizm i p. Oh*r die NtiehwM* d*r idtm Ajjypt^r, p. e07 Uher 
die nadbt* vtul die bw&vLti Saatgarde d*r niton Ayyptor^ p. h"9T Her Ewmer rfr* alien Agffptm*. All of 
these pstj^ers appMjr to be ef hi^h ^-[tmtilio value. 

MolI.K# rL'p.r^iute* 3i tnfjcilE object 1 tearing the imiue uf Memuptah from th+- plates of MAB *lftltef *a 
0 P M- tc :^s. T^ .r niihi iijT in it ;i [Nirtable rtinuliJii, Uni lirat to te Tinted of Fhuvnwmld age. {ZeitwAr. / dg. 
Spf. LVl 101}. 

Ljtksutdb. 

A Leyden papvnuv trAnnism's 77 mt AdmuJuViffM of an Egyf4ioi> mg*, ntilisial by Faksna win. 
trar^hitea lurp potions i f it ^ depirting Mh- nsadta >«f a revolution botimQ.tha Sixth nnd tL^ Twelfth 
Dynasty, pditiri net? a*iiat Epittu (A&jyptui n a); Eninai'n mctM work upon it bi* i ftrfm- 

■ iwte In roviuwiad by Or. Lil^ZdL SXirr S10?- 

MuNTET Sur tjUfltjnf* fhusagm det wMvirm dr uVinouhit (Ran* ftyyptoloyiquM N.S. Q iiflj tmmktfs 
|l. S9 91 '*j»uple snared for wo .ljlJ planted for me, apart frum wltut niy hiSKting-th^ fauabt," 1 Bl 3G4-Sfia 
■*Beholil Sinttbe who is divine an 'Aam, the bonimorang-tlirower of ijjp Sefatt-people,” with intemdibg 
rinmA i cm thi! -li^ri of the thmvr*vtiek and on abbiwiiLtitl writings ami the yaluse of : ami ragum 
that tbei'o in nothing foreign to itud nothing tyfriraUf Syrino! in the dfiscrip^EHi of ihe .Synan life of 

SmuLe. 

t MbhJ.Kii cciutributras to o troMtine tm the hfaMf ^od origin of ihe parable *d Litinis a new truJiKbLtiuLi 
of a very Im^tLitLSbiry pntM in the Sj.eund Story of Sethon KhaUMh&fm a papyrus of the first mtury A-S.; 
utilising a hriilnml Bugp-iii*n wbieli the lute hir ti. miuje in his Vout?* fMjpuIriifisr. Itollur linda 

the Lojcanm-slory u^-hciiLt^i in tho j^pyruH with tjiat nf the hardworking Ounus and bin extnvngaiit wife, 
■ipyLirt-ntly bommal from a Gfffik «urw. (t« siJj+w pnn-idssa. -ome iwniirblile rtlautratiom* of the eptacpdoa 
fmm laie Egyptian motrinncotat I! ^ ^ n Vpiu rukketi Afanu intd armen Luzon** t r j hh, Bj^rtiu 

Ai^uL I91B). 
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Law. 

For mi important work ma eurntyshij^ um nl.»ve p, 

fkti 4 mt-?irAen da GbtrnrJiter* in. d*r SpSUtEit i f. a#. Spr. lvi Ii7). Acliwi JllM Dinikinra 

agree wiih (ute Fgyptum test* and sculptures in proving t-Hnt t.lu- ^wliiu iaf thu i.liicf Justice mu- a tigiire 
of the goddess fif Truth hong from the neek, its materia! uawttmt^w being lapte-bmili, This hails to a 
o ofTOlti gp of the* reading in ,i fragm Hilary psuamge of the Qhdqipd. 

riaiUJLUlT Hint* ntul r/iV Ayyjiii'r mar A di'tfi (Jwtmuti des Ltttfto f i^i'fvAr, / iffl r LYt SO:, The 

tdicrv Lugi^. was a tlnpu-ftiiicikt ixmti&riubi willi ihn*. Mid cunfiBcatif'iis s .Auguntil-'* drew up n Gnomon or 
imperil*! WguUtinoa for ita guidnrac*, and it [hApyrtld ptCtiUtly published h j Srhulnrt, ikting fnWji sHcmt 
ISO a. ii.. mtibumnl \\*mi lio |Mim^nkplir§ repiYwOnting *0 miuiy tftracia from th'v comptatw Gimmap- 
SehuWt bw give* Huwe it+imn which iim of 4peckl interest to Egyptotugiitfa—cbjgflj caftccmi&g the 
intemmrtid^e of ilitferem grades or EnirjnmditiHH, kuuum*, Greeks wnd Egyptians, mid fchsuB rn^iirding the 
prieutlii>*d and religious ritea, 

AltrOAEOUH1T. 

Professor Pnnlt IvikH published ii ruTuuie enictiwi Preh iituris E*jgpt> off udnstetf fty oivrr IQfltf i7i 

f T mWfl£^ tWJW/*, Zander, a wonderful gathering of ohjetii* utd designs, curved figures *Uw* nuu-w 

Loads* etc. etc. including any natural detramkintH in the ProtodynasiEc age, oil m re fully cto^He-L with 
atmULuiry iji^riplionii. The published graves of the prehistoric ugfea in Egypt, and m NuLlo are here so- far 
•rt* pitfcubhi till attrilkited to their proper positions in tbu sequence *uale. PEEltU distinguish^ and 
ul^tTmteri'U-M two yiwM^BSdiVLi id vi ti siiLioES nccnpylug the c-nuniipy, followed by n break tip ntid graiimJ 
occupation of Egypt by the dynttfc nic% tins prehistoric <rivfli*»tfnuR oxtacntliig over u [tarknl uf »revil 
timtifiiiiid yearv The flint work atrane i* ewtludfid from miRiduratkiti In thla voklnu^ Mid ik mim uf 
ptntt 1 * of type 1 * r.f j#otteiy and slate pfetuitm k to Ik issued wq^irutNy, 

Tht* inunt-. uf a bulky tlind iivmifton of J^*jrlien's fJATcAitevtfirt rf la Bfcuratw* dam FAmtimM* Egypt^ 
oompleteft thu hr-it voluintv Laving the suh-titk tsmfdm ^ fa djynflj^. 

It now uoiuists of eighty niusiitfk'cijt platen. photcgnijjLie and ffeawm *>f pUns and nivltitcetitrs] Lh-tHal F 
with il brief but luimnoua intmdu^tioa 

Kees- pLililishej and ubulki* aeanesi finoiu tond»s r>f thn i)ld Kingdom at Uimtoniwlb, Hruumieh and 
either pkiKK with tbe new of dnberiuinirig Low far lottil achrnob of Mmlpture can I - Mid ro hove f H-tol 
then. In tin: Fifth Dynasty the S-x^l work Li practically identic*] with that of Moni|fils; iu the Sisth 
llyiiiisty a luDflemt^ degn^ of itiikpondciioe l-au Ik dcLe^ t^L .nr utpyjtfiidk** PravhiialhtiMitj 

revwwod by Watsmin Or. Id. -Zed. axiv im. 

In the (^Lilugue of the Coir■ Mu^imi, A'tuw by RukliBR, tUough duted in lim rtppni^ Up Latc lieen 
k'uiod quite rwenUj, It i.^ o very elidmtwta publicfLtion of sn> h- -* than fifty shrines. 

Tin? Leyden Mittomu has issued a further voluuua of fine i^ilhuii of tiie Biw Kingdom Afumerntri^ 
da Ninon Rck&**i rvtL L Serlo. conLiiniiig photogrripJoi of the coffin id' AiikhcfeEikitnu^, n jnriert ^f AmtanML 
two eoltuiE: of PhaLh prii^L of Ammon mu\ two at a w oman Tch^iiri lk tlie Myriata 1 i*<i aUwiL l.lyn. XXI. 
Ibpugh drawings af nil hut tbu l^L fuiir were published by Lixmans in tliu old ncriea, oEid .ire tuneful l.mt- 
give uii idea uf the finene^ of tlie wnrL HiJfcn Juts review^i the S*tujid tirni Third Saws in <V. 
ixlv 

Fniidein FwrnittxiMJUq who in 101 -t publiahed a ^ioitioB of phoUr^mpbfl of Egyptum Rettfpture 0iV 
yVdi/fjp Pibr tut* pri^luoai U eocnpaniciTj volume illiurtrattng inioor work, tClaim/duttH c^r igypfer, 

cottbaining IsiS plwtea uf ojitut>tto^ eLu. F largely takun from the Berlin c'ollecEiuti, in voHoum Htone^ wood, 
brLiuiie and fayanas with an intnuimstion in wWch sre qimkid mw triMadiitiucu of tmiiortant seitt* by 
Eritajiiii.Scthe and p^OianA 

Ltifwri I t thv fmrntfr,If Ony BhitstoK descnlrf!H tbn tnmbe ji-ekI |>U.h iti^iile the enehmure the Minin 
Pyramid of besf^tria II, nil cm it* S.W. tfl^e, oiieI puUMio% the wondcrfiil JewelWy ..f a prhiwr^ i^.w r 
divided betwnoi C’nip. ruid the New York Sletr> MiiMm TIilh ww* extnwrtiad by Mr Bnmtun fr on 

the b.Lrd mini with i.hn uinup-it jLitk]ioa Thu «W'n'atiotu» modest r.he time nud thu e*u^ mad ingenuity 
eipeirthd tijxso it.-, rwitomtioii by Pjrofe^ir Pet Hit mid by Mr Mk» and Mr Winkak a% New York hova 
Guide thilH fttad of the highest ianportaow in the hi-sttuy of Egyptian jiersoTui! omffin«f}tA 

A vohinbl* paper by Fobsovke on brotme and imu Amiwheads »iaid u.» have been found at Marathon, 
iiioludme the dlseumion of typos found iu K-ypt, is printed in Fro&tding* uf Sw. a/ Antiqmtrin ty^j. Ufi. 
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A linfuiEie “at Tell cj-'Amiuiii ■' ami a mpppr nx* “from the t4>mh 4*f Nekht, Huperintei>cfcpnt of :-ijdipr* 
under Ramiata III T finukd nL Jyuniah* Imtk formerly in the ^reenwell ixjIlfHtkm aud mnv n the Britinlt 
Mli.^mup, i^rfi illMhtted In a vrtiiuiK gKtlllij OMi /fjmrfrj ri, n TV^ii/# *< -■ ri flared tn 
Sir Hercules Rnsd by bis* friend* on hi* retirement from the Keupurablp of thu ikpivrtmjiLt gf British and 
Meiii^fc L V;i] Antiquity A number nf liinestcuns (tumIiiIh nf tiHrlv Ptuljsmnic btlliint» frtun Memphis, urittl a 
bronze cap from Egj’pt in Berlin, are published by S^iBEls Jr/y/tfkoAe ffufjujJdMfr/fi (.lA'Wr^/^ :A<i 
A 1030, 

Iii various journnk the feUnwing: orticdes on areluu^iUiEiefil «ahj&u[H occur: 

Joiirmtf of Egyptian Araftatvrfosffl. vi -±£<1, 1'aPaHt Sam* Remark* m (hr Sheikh d-Ad^dy abflw* that, two 
type? nf states:- of fJm tkctiMed might Ik? d^p.ieited in imjM.rmnt early tumh~_ the one without wig and 
wiring 4 bine tunic, the tither with wig and loin doth ; analogy and duunmmttit tn prove thuL the 
-SbSkh el-Baled ami a ft&xfspoiidmg w?iod£D fcarao uf tkc ittouud tyjits represent “the chief tector 
" of thru, IV and that they were accoinpimied Ly a wooden ^tat^ reprraeiititig tin wife 1 all throe 
art rdtlll in tbo Cairo Museum. rn 1. Davies Afttrul Faint! htj* in City Kl f 1 iEsouk^ the 

remnante found in 1S&1-2 by PeTrie and cutalngiu^ the fragments brought away 1 the pupcr k Illustrated 
by ri dimming drawing — tha wurk 4if Mrs Uavleo—of the group of two little primtfwae* in tho Anluiiojedii 
Murium at Oxford, a restoration of the family scene of which it formed part (comprianse; not Ithan five 
of these printGaae* and therefore lielonging to a hilt: dute *il the reign of Akhvimtoui together with mittrne 
tlrawhig.T or irn^t of the fragment vn :m f CiPaivr. Tht Memphite of A'^iy H'A-nmlaih pubtbhm for 
the first time several finely oculpturcd flluk in Bdogmi (nti& of which fit* a slab rectaitly A^juired by the 
Berlin Museum' and Miatoairatj proves tlmt they u-liu« frum thus lomb; the:^* newly identified 

ponioiiH iudude the wull-kiiown ihjA^wj repmentaiimi of 11 Imroe witli ridtir: aneemof Kanimltah nt weA 

alDiik r with s^tn h ft [iba j li tin- inythicii] Kiakhn nf Vjirj ^ives rise, to ^mie inlettfsiting mnaHk vn 8^ Mace 
. i Qrtnip if MiX&ia ^. tpuyitfunf Stjartil* tn th* Metropoiitau AhiKuui Nma fork publisher tfciiriy scareof 
private par^na, Eyksoa kings end the queen LShpenwopi fShepimupet}, 

Ahrimt EiJitjyi- I3Sl r 4, 11 ace Th* Lahun Luxke.ix a* hsooiw true:tel u t New York, frtrju tlio farnemi find 
of jewellery, E it, Peitue A ntty-ft* mpth* in lmxiae> i^rhape intended to decorate ji royal footHtml, in 

Lhc Mn**onm of the Kuw YoHc Hidturi^Jil Society, ropfLuiuc^Mj from Mn? Williama' aeL^Juut. 3h, Mal e.w 

TAabitn Btirdm uf L it tty ./ Gntpri^ o cL.^ifivjat ion ■►f (maiii plies of thi« uietif m New Empire tom 1*5 from 

TuthiiuMk IV U* ll'iini]tillrili. lilSI T ii, tJARPNES *1 fit id o/tf BnriHitiiin from fojypt HedeiiiKtii^J.of marble 
pjuU.Lb]y ill' .. 1 ;nnft[ii soldier, much biittwvj, bui *hiy wing jw-itiliai 1 J.^nej hi^uE and niouititouhe, l^L 
h\, roview of Bate*, i .■ .. 4 Ef^tiu FUJn*t-$. ■, ■■■■ of pAH£Xhrto , n.Kii i/*- Cri^’Ai^ H- 

Sfrutiudang £r {i .nt iton Stiegtui. itlid X'kmjwii*, UntenuthuHtf rlfwr Grtinlt EiA -i -h-Lf ,£er . 11^ .1 ■■■ ■■ - 
dneixchtn Gmltiutaffai, l^Sb 6i, review of LviHQOE tif thy foddrm Stkhmtf* 

BufUthi of thy KitrojHiIituii y AW IW^p July I^isSU Secood Port, Thr. Egyptian Expedition 

IBIS PjLh I ►- 1 ,v 1 h • The twk 0 / ike Tt/twn Aft-munal Futrv [nopying Thgkui private tojulnsj UlmstratLi-i !*y 
mmiirkiilili- uxampleH «if free dro wing of oikiijiiiL^ ctc^ r^pvcially from the tomb of Apy (no. 21 7 ^ dhuwnj^ 
tli.tl 1 fcn- eflk.'t i>f the hiiriik with trodithni tmirked by tin- Tell d-'Amnim heresy -iurvivi'ij into th±j 
ijeginniug of Dyn. 2Q3L _V r F. MiU^rktd QuttrwHy Buffet in iv 07, Mm L' r It Wn&lWA A« 

L)wj ■'m* . t't -■ ^ 4 r in ih■ ,i .-* ■ i ■■ ■ ■ V rtl* f ‘. ~** of 13i i j i-arly |. 0 .rt uf 1 )\ it, X V ' 1, : . .«tgh l . 11 I : 1 .■ I .■ h i h \7 | - 1 
figured with careful Ji-^riptmji. |V «l p Mrs C. R. Willlams .In Aj/yyjf^fn idWA ..n //i,kri/ 0 Hr\ phi^togmph irf 
. l 1.1 otilrxiooii iu LLte AhlKttt colluutujiL, rv [resenting a human j^od mt oltaequluualy attend in- t rjtL 

£Wi/.<r .V" ir».-jr r fjfi (eh f/r;^ AW^tfiE^JUffw/jj/ea, .1LI1 l,j, Si:ii.iFLH £itt. Oti':yhio:h- 

kyspiiitiheA RH^f pnblkht'rt a sUb of Imaixlifkii relief work inliiieiiced by ' iroek art nhowhig ll ihh.il, woju.lil 
ami child bringing offerings iuvliuling ISrook giu’Lonk [evuiently from ihp. I kr^udi toujb r Jklwve p. ^Uoj. 

iUrtlwA^yt/wr Jjyyp^iWjf lvi iiG StWWDOHfF £i']ue A’/n^vr' liiw /V^iAsci'i a very primitive statne 

hi lum^tunc nf 11 luan h^ati-d ott a abuo^ from Abtifsir near ih<> q.nbkFtaiuttelj without u^-ieriptiuiij 

pro buhl y thi’ i-artiisjit known in ^Egyptbii 1 ' ^lyle, and iittribut^i to Dyiu IL The eyes have been inlaid- 
JLiir^vitann'fuii^r atxiv 124 rpvinw by WHK-iziSf,^ .if Schateh I' W j 
AuW'J du -Nr?W-(^ cA-i jM/A4/f4irrJ fftf 3tat h,. I'UlUSriSV Lr* ttuiuta Rtmexnde* d yr^t^r px-rniqn* 

etllUliftnU> the statttfts with think wiiia eul in tn.nS., in three ela^e—with twn- -.tJunhmi-S witli mit 

■itnEid.itii. aih J with varjnuH uttributu^. Djiplt^v 'ihowa that the t \ j. jit! apfMirontly began under AansnopliEs til 
slid Mn--stii in Dym XX, ami ihiit th^ro is n>i rea^m whatever li«r Httribiitiii|s any i:i-t.nn^ tn (lie Middle 
Kingdom. 
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Jvkrbufih <*T SrkifbttwtcthHiM'Jtrit (J«mfhefittji lMin) sx flfllft) 1*7. Bg>lst 8ekif» dr. Jltomnt, 
with dsacussimi following giving * detailed uocciniit of Egyptian bwite iti Old Kingdom ami 
Kingdom, will] many f3 tn&trrU ionic 

Tw<k uf Kgjiitijm antiquities wire issued in 1030 by Mt^r> Kntbeby and WiUdnom 

11 1 1 I ft-17th done the suit-: of The important Amite rut. f oUertimi (inrluding I ha coRecticna of Dr Iroe uf 
Hartwell Bonne, Ur Liedcr, etc. with iilttetratirjns; mi May 23-fd Egyptian antiquities fmru various 

•RFLm^UB. 

Peejadnau 

The citMth in I 9 @t| of (tons TtruifEf* ik the subject uf a paragraph in Lbu Jtrumat Vii 109 . Hu wra 
■'■ phjtHitr ill Eiewm of tins study of Oriental binary ,ind of the Egyptian mid Coptic tannages, and 
Muracstal in framing a ^hoo] of young etuthiiife bofcfa in Egypinfogy and Ajffiyriutogy which was tm\y 
likptrafd by Hie IhiNmviM- toctermmfithifi nf «d<?&Mr mid laming, Ut m bo{» that tin; w*d by 

Tiiriufl!' will hear fruit v^nin in the happier days whirb muni eveuMiidty cnoie to Eilskjji, 

The 1 LUHH! of Jesse IIaWoHTU Will !<1lig?>d mincnd«-mi hi MalJchcjUer W that of a gEropmiiA *OJ.pertur 

" r Egyptology iu »f many other good amses, Mr flawmha gifrr lo the Vahxmilemj Mum mu and Bnilrinn 
Libmrj nt Oxford rim I to the Hrittr+h Museum were a [ mo very Iniportaiii. Mi™ Cuoarros, rural or <»f the 
Egyptian ^hfk^tioEis in i|io Manalimter Museum, bus deacribed the lmge sham which he toot In «.Ljp|**rthjg 
thu early work nf Hinder* Petrie, Ujt^mk, Fkut f'w font of tA* Atvnvk^fcr A**tmstfiou 

i with poirmit in Journal nftht J&nnsfierifFr titippfurn and Oriented ♦Wetfy, vc 4i+, 

T&s List voliune of the ZntKhrfft /fir Avgjqttw'k* Sprwakt ■; voL m) mark* tlte < w-ciny-fifth year of 
Professor BffMtJlMlU'T'ji work at editor of fcliuL -lJ mingle periodicskL PmfoKsnr an, ob a firmer co-editor, 
jiud the publisher unite in a fore word of apprecutthn, An f*’n*y Steind'tnfl. 

Eedfflrt ifcdilitioLi* to Lite B&liui:h*tpw Ejyptirioffiqu* *tv EL LirllHJtt B (Eu^a _£Wr«v toun fc III lfll&) 
MHitaining jiiiMiflbed wort froni lb£M> to 1W0 and two now ssaay^ L'A and Z,^ r^nift tfn ; 

0- MLuaPiao ^tudet de Mythol^ir rt if A erJiMilotfif Eqvptitnuir-t L viu ■ 1918;—work dating talween | FNJ1 
and lfWH : E. do ftazGt (Eitm* duvrnc* i, VT [I01hj from 1364 to bis duatb in tft73 a iucluditig tiie j-^thtu 
motisly prin ted ca»y on tho urigLii of the Phoenician alphabet, fht* MS, of which dates from 185k 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Thu thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of mr Society wms held on Maty 23th hr4 At 
the Society's offices, Mr F. W. Peraval in the chair, All retiring Officers were reflected, 
with one exception, and the Committees Reporr and the Balance Sheet for the year were 
adopted cumnimondy. The printed Rej>ort of the meeting was issued in July. 

The annual exhibitions of objects from thu Egypt Explanation Society & excavations 
were resumed this yi k nr, alter a seven year* iutstrvaL The exhibition, opened by the Right 
Hon, the Fart of Carnarvon, a Vice-President of the Society, was held at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries Burlington House, tram July 4th to Kith, mid consisted mainly uf 
objects obtained from Tell el-Amanm last season, together with water-entnur copies or 
restorations of wail-decorating and plaits of the site. The remarkable ftperimotia of glass, 
photographs of which illustrate Prof Feet's article in this number of the JWmai F itttracied 
special interest. 

A lecture, well attended, was delivered on July 7th by Prof. Peet at the Royal Society's 
riwjms at Burlrngtu® Uouso on 11 The Season's Wort at Tell el-Amaroa/ 1 General the Right 
Hun. Sir John Maxwell, President of the Society, bring in the chrdr. The very interesting 
lecture given to ns by Professor L^gdon on April 27th is printed in the present number. 

The Society P s excavations on the site of the city of Akkenuten hi Tdl d-Aiimma are 
being continued this autumn, and the season's work will m nil probability commence 
within a few dap of the is*uo of the present number of the Jottrnttl. Pmf Peer, being now 
unable, by reiisun of hi* official duties at Liverpool University* to eoutinne his excavations 
fur the Society, so ably carried out by him during several serous in the til l present 
campaign has been placed in charge of Mr G. Leonard Woolley, well known for his Bdd 
work in Syria and NuKil Tile other members of the camp Htjift', jlh arranged at the time 
■■f going ^ 11 press, cuuipriHe Messrs F, i i. Xtiwton, P- L- i\ Guy (both of whom assisted 
Prof Feet last reasonf and Haiti scombe Gunn, 

To those who are interested in our work at Akhetateu the Secretary will he pleased to 
gend, on application, a copy of the illustrated brochure, The proposed JSctfflfl xtli&m tit 
fell d-Amnn\ti, which, although issued before the commencement of the Society's work 
there this yrar t ts by no mean* out of date, containing an account of the great and many- 
sided significance of ihib site g and a ri&vpvf of previous work done there by Prof Petrie 
and the German f Jrient-GcsellechafL Separate copies nf the remarkable coloured plate, 
-Tlu Daughters of Akhettafcen* by Mrs N. de G. Davies, which forms the frontispiece 
HIf LhiB volume, are supplied at the price of 2s. 6cL 

The brief acrwmtiL of the Archaeological Survey's resumption of work n\ Meir during the 
earlv part of Lhis year which whs eu us mu abated in our ( Vim m)t tee's Report may be some¬ 
what amplified here. Dr Blackmon's season extended fnun January 14! h to April iSth, 
during which rime he succeeded in completely copying and recording the large Sisth 
Dynasty tomb-chapel of Pepi f oiikh the Middle, that discovered in 1918 by Seyd Key 
Kinishijhbh. This chapel conaiats of (1) a courtyard with memorial stelae on the north and 
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2*011 th walfo and w t ill rfilirfe and two long bi^gniphol and other inscriptions nn tbf! wpst 
wiiJl, f*2) n large chamber decorated on til I four walls with pointed reliefs. (B) an nn inscribed 
inner clmnLher r in which wn* discovered a portrait-statue of PepKonkh Accompanied by his 
wife, (4) u small uninseribed chamber on the north side of the courtyard, and {5, 6) two 
11 ttil ■> rgrouitd bum!-chambers decorated with paintings and the .so-railed "List of offerings/ 1 
Dr filacknum wo.-H assisted hy two of his pupils, Ulcers Ih 0, Vaughan Forster and G* F. 
tJhjtntbom The volume containing the full publication of this tomb will be issued shortly, 
under the title The Rack Tum-h# of ifetr, Part tv. 

Some news is to hand regarding other projected field-work ihm winter. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York wdll again be active, at Ltehr (where Mr A-C. Mace will continue his 
wort lit the Northern Pyramid ) iuid at, Thebes, where Mr N. rle G. Davies and his assistant 
Mr (\ K. Wilkinson will resume the task of copying the Private Tombs in line and colour 
for the TytiJS Alemurm) Fmul, particularly that of N eforholpr of the time of Ay (No, 49) the 
only existing record* of which we awq to Hay anil Wilkinson; the even various in the Asaslf 
will be continued, and some work will also he done on the temple site at Der obRnJiri. 
Mrs Davies will probably divide her time between work for the Metropoli^m Musmim and 
for the Theban Tombs Series (published under the auspices of our Society); for the latter 
enterprise the tomb of Menkhepeitf r si!tib (Nn. 8G) has been detected. The Harvanl-Boston 
Elxpeditiu-n will resume excavations at the northern group of pyramids at Kabushiyeh - the 
work will be directed by Mr Dows Dunham during the absence of Prof 6* A, Heieuer, who is 
returning to Harvard University, after ten years' absence from America, to lecture during 
the first half-year* On behalf of the H Lilian government, Prof, and Mrs Seligman arc 
spending the winter in the Sudan, to continue the cthnographical purvey work that they were 
carrying out for the Government before the war. The main region selected, in view qf the 
present stage of our knowledge of Eastern Africja. is that of the Nilotic tribes on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, especially Mnngulia Province and the neighbourhood of the Uganda 
border: should ciinhitistnuces permit, they will spend a abort time on the western bank in 
w hat was the old Lido enclave, of the inhabitants of which even less is known than of those 
of the eastern bank, Prof. Petrie prefers tu make no statement regarding bis plans. 

The Editors of the Gnieoo-Boman Memoirs hope fas slated in the Annual Report) that 
The Onjrln/Hchtis Papyri, Part xv. which consists entirely of theological or class tea! literary' 
texts, will be wnlusJ Low ante the end of thte year. With this volume off their h unite 
the Editors wilJ Ikj set free to carry out the distribution of papyri already published in 
the Gwco-Boman Memoirs to museums, libraries and other public collections. Part xvi of 
The O.rp-fit/nch^y Papyri, containing nan-llteraiy texts uf the Byzantine Periods is well 
advanced, and will go to press early next year. 

An exhibition of Anefom Egyptian Art, the finest ever organized in this country, wa* 
hold from May 10th until the end of July by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in conjunction 
with our Society, in the moms of the former at 17, Suvife Row p W. The collection was not 
large, but bringing together as it did the greater number of the must beautiful specimen* 
of Egyptian work in thia country outakte the British Museum, and some also from abroad, to 
the exclusion of all bur the very bn^t, it made an nn forget table impression npnn that*e who 
viewed (t Among those who lent Lheir choicest specimens for this purpose were the 
Senate of the University of London i from the Egyptian Collection at Uni.vendty College k 
the Governors of Eton College (from tire Myers Collection), the Musses Roy am du 
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f •inquatiteiiaire, Bruited* the Manchester Museum, Lnnl Carnarvon, Lord 1 rermiehoeb Hir 
Hercules Rend, Sir Arthur Efims, tht- Rev William MacGregor, the Rev. Randolph Reren*, 
Mr Oswar Raphael. Mr Henry Oppeoheimer And Mr Horace C. Beck* A Private View wua 
held on May {RJi, and liy the cmmtefty of the ( Dumb L tee of the Burlington Fine Aits Club 
the exhibition was throughout <>peEi to all members of nur .Surety and their friends 
Although the attendance was at tirat not great, it soon rose, ns the exhibition Uueume 
better known, tu little short, of u hundred i\ day. A fine illuwi ruled Catalogue of the 
exhibition is to be published shortly, at a price nut exceeding five guineas* 

The Society's Library continues to receive acromions by gifts from individuals leagued 
societies and museums, by exchange, ami by the mcorpomtioB of works sent by publishers 
for review in the JutrrmiL The cataloguing of the volumes is being proceeded with by 
Miss SL t 1 , Joneis, aiiid although the arrangements art tioL yet completed under which 
Members cau borrow hooks, all these may now bo freely consulted at the Offices, Mr F- 
Percival, our Hon. Librarian, appeals fur farther donations of books to Lhe Library, which, 
despite the iminific m gifts uf Sur Herbert. ThumpfUin, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
mid many others, still lacks a number of work* of Fundamental importance. 

The most imjjortant sale uf Egyptian antiquities ever held in England book place from 
the L-lth to 17th of hist dune, when the collections farmed by the lute Lord Amherst of 
Hackney and his daughter, the kite Lady William Cecil, from 1861 onwards, were dispu^d 
of by Messrs Sotheby's. @17 hits of Egyptian objects (the well-known Amherst Papyri were 
rmt included in the sale), together with 47 lots M cuneiform tablets and other antiquities 
were put up to miction, the total uum realized l.ieing £14,533, 5r. A curious feature of the 
wale was that while the finer pieces obtained astonishingly high prices (twenty bte of these, 
edngle objects in nil but. three eases, alone total ling ^£8445), the less valuable objects# which 
were in the great majority, went f >r ven littb- ind^orL The greatest amount was realised 
by the Twelfth Dynasty ^pini-l ing Hi.al.ue, in ml crystalline timestenr, ■ £ the Stewnrd and 
SrmihrTur of Cattle, Senuserteeub (Lot 248), for which £1*70 wiw paid. High figures were 
nbo reached tiv a piiio! l Eighteenth Dynasty painted wooden -statuette of a lady (Loi 385 p. 
£1000 : a sculpture trinl-piece From Tell el-Amaruo, with bead "F Akhemten in incised 
relief (Lot ^47 i. the ^inir sum ; a -mal! limestone statuette of a s* platting offieia] reading a 
dtKiainn nr, of th'’ 1 reign of Ameiiuplii^ III l Lot. 255), £8 m<> ; -and a limall wooden staLuette 
of a man,identical in uize and technique with Lot 385, mid believed to come from the same 
L a oK4|. £610. It is imderafcood that a nsmibcr of the best objects have gone. U> Lhe 
United Staton The illustrated Catalogue of this remarkable sale has a permanent archaeo¬ 
logical value. 

Th*- Bril ish School of Andmcnkgy held an exhibition, from inly 4th lo 30th, of two 
prisons work* uaim ly at El-Lduin and Uhurab IfHfteSO, and he El-Lah&n and S-dmenl 
( M en ik leo po l is M agi ta ) 1 J l . Ala rg e on ruber of < »hj r ■*■ t $ > >f nea r1 y a! I peri «h1s were s how n p 
ih use dated from tho Sixth to Twelfth Dynasties being specially copioUB mul interesting. 

The flcatli of Jean Lesquier. one of the leading papyrologUta of Europe, at, Xenilly-sur- 

Seim .Tunc 28th last, m his forty-second year, is a grievous loss, not only to jwipyrolegy, 

which had already so fibred greatly during the war by the deaths of scholars of high 
promise, bm the field of ancient hblury generally. We are indebted to Mr Id. Idrix Bt:tl, 
a personal friend of the late scholar* for the following notes on Lesquiers life and work: 

* Bom at lisicux* tn which he chorishcd a Ikiihliil attachment, and where he was 
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buried m July 2nd, Lt£N}iUtir received bis early education there. In due course he entered 
the fcosJe Nomwlfl Su^ricnre. where, undw the inspiration of his professor, 31, Gustave 
Bloch, tne first turned to undent Egypt, and chose for the subject of bis diploma lbe-sis Lt 
ReeruSenma de fartnfr mmaint en £*wpte mi I* et m IP tiictes. His interest in 
papyrology laeing awakened, and being anxious to study the papyri at first hand under a 
recognized master, he twice visited Berlin ; the fruits of these visit* are to be seen in VoL iv 
of the Berlin (Greek) Papyri, which con tains several texts edited bv bim. When, in cutiso- 
quunce of Prof. JougneLs mission to Egypt, lilt University acquired a valuable collection 
of pupyti Leaquier obtained :m appnintmeut to n lycee at Saint -Quentin in aider to be near 
the safafld of pBgpology which Jouguet was establishing. ami formed a friendship with the 
latter w hich was to last fbr the remainder of hb life. Jouguet and Lesqmer collaborated in 
the preliminary publication of one of the Lille papyri [Pitin et dmdi dttmmuxde Fan JTde 
Ptotem&f PhikuidpttAt in C.-R, dt FAc. des laser, el B.-L+, and later Lesquier. with 

Junguet, initiated the scheme to publish the new' papyri which resulted in the wries 
Papyrus (frees, published by the Tnstitrjr PiqByrelugique nf Lille under the editorship of 
Jouguet. aviated by GJlarE, Lesquiitr mid XuftuL Le*|uier wm himself responsible for 
fese u-rv of VoL it of this series, mi admirable teptiblicntion of the Magdola papyri* found 
and first published by Jouguet and Lefebvie. 

In 190H Lesquier waa able to visit Egypt, and conducted excavations at Teh neh for the 
Inatitut Fnmyais at Cairo, on which he published rm excellent report in the Bulletin (vmk 
He was preparing, in the autumn of the same year, to return to Cairo, whan signs of 
consumption revealed themselves, making it necessary not only to abandon all thoughts tif 
visiting Egy pt but to idler his whole manner of life. Henceforth he could spend only the 
summers in Normandy; the winters he potted, at first in the mountains, later in Provence. 
In those years of constant migrni.iimjibetwxH i n north and aonth hi-accomplished an semiring 
amount of work- His iwn principal works during this period dealt with military affairs in 
Egypt. The first, Lw institutions mitiSaires de sous les Lagides {Paris, 1!H 1 1. was 

devoted to the Ptolemaic period ; the second, L'tirmiti romaine tf PlgtfplA dAufftipfe d 
Dkieleiwii [Mem. de Float Jr. d'urcfi. ttr. du * w nire, XTl). to the Roman. Both works are 
admirable examples of fine Bobolarstup, Like all that he wrote, they show the union of wide 
erudition with finely critical judgment, of untiring patience in research with a gift of lucid 
and attractive exposition. Besides these vol nines he published variona articles and reviews, 
Tic devoted special attention to the difficult subject of the Ptolemaic f^lerujnri this was 
the theme of an article, ,S Utr deux tltiiett tf Eeertfete et de Pbifopni&T, in A rchiv far Papxjrm- 
f^rsehuutj, TV, and to lt he returned in his latent publication, L es rumuetfes etudes 

a fir ie calendrier piolemmtpte, in Rev. igypt. , ir, 128-Ifi-L At the time of his death he was 
engaged on two works of considerable scope, u “volume de vulgarisation aur i fegyptr J 
(I take thi* from a funeral oration by Jouguet.) mid a book an the early Mediterranean 
civilizations, to form the first volume of an Histoive nmrwrseUe M published by his friciida 
Sagnac and Halpfaen. 

44 Bui Uruem- Roman Egypt was not his only into real. Hr devoted him.s' Lf al so to 
Egyptology proper. and the result wan a trunslation, or rather adaptation, of Ennmi s 
grammar ((rram tnaire dgyptieuns, tonir vm nf the Uiblwthtque d $tude t Cairo, Institut 
fram^is, 1914^ He was moreover an eager student of mediaeval antiquities, and to him was 
chiefly due the revival and rxteiisiun of the Soci^te Htstoriquc of Lisle ux. For three years 
he conducted pmfitublo excavations in the Oathedml of that city; and h^ wa_^ the main 
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agent ill starting the ml liable aeries of 'fades lecoriennes, of which two volumes ham 
appealed, each containing an article by him on the odmimstratfou of his nut ive city. 

" Le&qtiier waa no mere researcher, detached from the world about him ; on the contrary 
ho took a lively interest in con tempo retry events and particularly in EkigHati ivHu.ua, He 
wrote English fluently, loved the society of Englishmen, and rarely omitted in hi a tetters to 
mo to ask some quest ion about English politics. In our literature too he took a keen 
interest. With all tit La, he had a singularly at Line live personality. Ardent, generous, 
courageous. unselfish, quick in sympathy, ho wan the affection of nil who knew him; and 
the noble courage with which he faced his misfortunes will not be forgotten by them. " 

We have received the following communication from Colonel EL U. Lyons, FJLS*: 

u In IB91 the late Sir Norman Lockyer suggested that many temples m Egypt bud 
been built so that- their axes were directed on n rising or setting heavenly body on a 
particular day of the year: and he proposed to deduce from this a date fur their original 
foundation. The temple of Luxor seemed to furnish a crucial test uf this hypothesis, as it 
provides a ease of two changes in direct foil of the axes of successive additions to the oldest 
portion of the temple. This had beeu attributed to the slow change in the apparent, 
position uf the observed star and the consequent; change of axis to keep it in view* Dr L, 
Bo rebard t p however, showed that the requirements of the site, and the existence uf another 
temple dose to that of Luxur, were aiiSiefont to account, for the change* of axis. The 
Kamok temple was held by Loekyer to he n solar temple, having its axis punted at 
the setting aim at the time of the summer solstice, so that the aim then shone down the 
ttila of the temple and illuminated the sacred images in the nnoa. On October 19, 1911, 
Mr Howard Payn published a letter in Nature> stating that he liad made further observa¬ 
tions, and that be considered these m confirm the original observations, which pointed to 
a date of 3700 nc. for the foundation ot the temple. 

Tj settk this question the Survey of Egypt took steps to determine accurately the 
azimuth of the temple axis; this was done in 1913, and wait verified in 1914. by a complete 
survey of the temple axis from end to end on the scale of 1 ; 500, The result have just 
been published by the Survey of Egypt in a Deparitftcrifal Paj»r (F + S_ Bichahix^ AVjfe on 
the > tge of the Great Temple of Ammo) j ot Kitrnak as detenmmd by l he orient alien if ite 
turut] Survey Paper No. 3B, Cairo, 1921 >. Thi.n eatabliahe* the facts that the sun dnea mu 
shine down the temple avis at thi summer solstice and that the date when it might have 
done so must be so remote as bo give an impossible date for the foundation of the temple 
on Loekyer^ hypothesise The declination of the sun, or, what is the game thing, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, would have to be 25" 9 55". but by NewcbniWs formula Lhe 
obliquity in 4CMK1 b*c. wan only '24 6'a9 l H H f an increase sih compared with the present value 
of about. 40\ For the sun to shim. down the temple axfo a change of about lOO" would be 
necessary, which would conwpond to a date much mure remote than con possibly be 
upheld/' 

The attention of Members rmd others may be drawn to two recent publications. The 
/birty-se veil ill Excavation Memoir of our society, Bitfuh'sh, by * J. A* Whmwright, has been 
issued at the published price of 42*,, the price to Members being 2,8*. Under the new 
regulations Memoirs are? no longer sent out in return for annual subacriptfons, but may 
be obtained through the Secretary, The Mayer Papyri /l and R< by T. Eric Feet, M.A.. has 
been published under the auspice* of t.hc Egypt Exploration Society, m the price of 5U> , 
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td Member 33s. The two papyri, neither of which Mis ever Won published iu photograph, 
or Jtauiuik or tuauiicriptioti, are described, discussed and translated at length by Prof. Peek 

Jtibt as we go to press, a piece of news reaches qg which forma a very sad commentary 
iijm^h a paragraph left standing below ; we have to uiuum the death no the 2nd October, at 
Lpsalo, of Professor Georg Mtiller, the assistant director of the Egyptian collection at 
Berlin. During the war Muller had suffered much from malaria in the East, and on Mm 
urrivail In Upsadjg where he was to have delivered a courae of lectures. a severe attack 
KHWnsd which led to inflammation of the lungs. With Mullers death there has passed 
away one of the heal all-round Egyptologists, a man who had distinguished himself no less 
m an excavator and archaeologist than as a hieroglyphic scholar, a palaeographer siud a 
demuiask Lack of space forbids m to do anything like justice to Muller a achievement;, 
which owing to his retiring, modest character was perhaps not hilly realized during his 
lifetime. His monumental work on Hieratic Palaeography, in three volumes, is am of the 
most serviceable books which we possess; and conspicuous among his other productions was 
an admirable edition of the Rkind demotic papyri To quite a different domain belongs 
the important volume on golds ns Sths’ wodt in the Berlin Museum. Perhaps of equal or oven 
of greater mine would have been the publications which M filler projected and for which 
material had already been collected : the graffiti of the quarry of Hafcnub, the work on 
Hieroglyphic Palaeography. the history of the Libyans, In a word, Moilers premature 
death at the ngu of 44 k an irreparable loss to Science, m ahso tn his nmnv friends, by whom 
he will be remembered as a kindly* honourable man. always ready to assist others with both 
encouragement and active help. 

in reference to Mr Davies" article m Mural Paintings in the City of Akftetuten, Professor 
Petrie writes to us fis follows:—"It is to be regretted that Mr Davies in the various talks 
that we had about the paintings did not enquire about the use of high lights (ate p, 4. >, 
That high light of puwdered orpi incut was used is certain. It was laid upon the thigh, just 
where reflection would appear, elk a distinct hand* and it was not seen un other jiarts of the 
body. V>tj likely its position may nut l>e clear now, ns orpiment from the background k 
stated to have shifted, during the disturbances of travelling, dusting, and varnishing at 
Oxford- The original [khhIIuii of the high light was noted before these changes, when if 
was quite clear, and it waa examined with a magnifier then. Such Use ef lights is not to be 
wondered tit when we see that shadows are undoubtedly marked; these may be- seen in 
Mrs Davies' oopy p down the kicks of both figures, under the arm of the binder figure, 
and on the further legs." 

Three works of nnnsnul importance for Egyptian Philology muy be expected fn>m 
Genu any before very tong: one of them, indeed Prof Spiegefbcrg T @ iuipfi&che* Hand- 
tttt}rierbttck t may be already issued before these words appear. Among other improvements 
on its predecessor*, notably the clearness of its arrangement, k the prominence given to 
hieroglyphic and demotic etymologies of Coptic word*. Prof Muller has in preparation a 
much-needed work un Hieroglyphic Palaeography. Finally, PruE Set he ia now completing 
the Fo Ideographical Section and Commentary of his great work on the Pyramid Tests, of 
which the two volumes containing the parallel texts alone have been in students’ hands for 
some eleven years. 

The Committee of our Society lias elected Mr Battkcombe Gunn to the post of As^ktaut- 
Editor oft he Journal^ and he shares with Dr Gardiner the responsibility for the present issue, 
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\ urt arHjyplixrJit'r Aunii, he.i<mt.hr.t rfrr Zrj>h*tdnr **{: -’/«« tw lfrfrocAfutt|p 

jjTtiiwZtferif. By fisiNmcn Scn akveil Leiprig: J. i;. Hinriidix 191 £h VuL i: (ip. adi+SOa. VoL n: 

pp. Sill, Fifty-four pLiVEtta. 

Dimtnn .i[jit Trustee* of public mmttHiiJiB are to 1* congratulated im Lbs qidrL tntrcjtu by favour 
uf which they tiaaipfr 1 the Lir-h of th&t public inquiry ititu tbsfr ‘Ur'rvimibdtip winch in ui.ljU' emtr— i> CiHI- 
hpioffiHiflly overdue. But if that day uf jtidgunuii wen* to mm? likn- a thief in tlsn- night through wUA w* 
Are now living, tie Director of the Egyptian Jfqwirtm&it t€ the Suite Hnsrum* at Berlin wouM ^uredly 
pcflftlv® lumuimiblu acquit tuL II Li h§ out content with ru.-qulriii£ a hnlriTKwl mid typical! collection of the 
relics uf eIip great nrktiun Ibr when** legacy U\ tlrt w ■ i-rlJ he bus become u Lti cumfigiEig it well* ueuI 
docketing: it uurrecliy t that tkoin: wbo^G property it is m*y comprehend and rejoice in it, and publishing it 
ouuumtd^i sci eIl.lt. tin j.-stF uiitHiiLfi' his own mitiun may siimre in l pv^ea^ioD wliitb might to be regarded ay 
Fi moli tnurB than national, }taqt[hu this 111 umoudi-ra that bin portion of prruikgB nMigfti him, if the Lusk 
lie* within bis gifb^to whore with the public those tefBoos from the life of an ancient nation whow iwn- 
tribni.io.ri to the material or qnntuid uplifting of humanity 1st h test able t.* -t hi ibi true light amt 
purport fate 

This ujipltinJ work In one wn would gladly see pttblirthrd in an Engl mb Lrajirtlntinn, not only for its win 
but bec&uae iL iniisl I m confessed Ebul Lt is written in a *tjlt Lbul d* ».-* out lighten tlie at min on tho iBadorii 
iitteutUuj, Bind h* printed^ by an Unlmppy Cennnn convention, in the Lnirtwrie tyjm reserved fur literature 
tmd art. a dmul league la Reeled for aolemu ooca^iaini, apparently that tlia reader may Attain the pi ward 
of a tinsel L euil, [ -nd^r these dLsiiblliticia nut only Ls the argument hkely ti> wipe one, but the wealth of 
Ulimlmt.ion, comment, at»I abides \h oafc mmiU piekid uuL again at iuied from the lmfjumlijir Gothic fount. 
Bat tbi! Ixtok cannot he igmired* Tin'- ntndent of ivrt u.h -, 01b will find it deeply iulnrEwting and frEinfuE. 
in id Utr praLtinod Egypt^l-igi.-it a- he rmub will W'lnt 1 snliam- 4 that tho-o rcdeetkais mrl id-^.n.ition-i 
either have never t-.i him or hrms iksviw t^i'n given their J^ciper utpurtuiM^ before- Living 

the alHivo-meuLlLmed difHffisUi-ffl, a review >»f tliis work may Is^t fulfil sdin by pn^n thitf ?b« j Engli-di 
reader with the following mn*p*d. h# of its L'onteols, thnt lie may ibe btittui 1 lcm>w wk-it it .■/!■ -h!- it ml 
u lnire.nl HHithi tLi.i^ jjpjmt on which be seeks counsel is likely to Im treateil. 

I Tfiii valoe of KuvpTLks Aht. Egy ptian is the ■ udy natjoasl art of whlcb wo am follow the uudls- 
tarbod devifiapment fhom a very primitive ]>eriod eyet not the very crudest), Gipjugh a tong hiitory, to thu 
f Lit j fAprt'-^Lciij uf tha jirmeiplest which guiiiwi jE. This an j-= utrangnly ditferent from i.IuiL .>.■ pniniUH, ami 

it i- tluTL-J' 1 'V tile 11 luiv SuLj-irtiknt to undfr^t.I it, and Tn l-.mi the inner muanmg 1 11' Hiu ELuf.LJiiLhar 

f LnUH it n:-:HUl!H-- ill \u\\ T’elitT- ami JHL'Llire^. 

11. Itn OHUWTU AND c hi a HAUTE k. Egyptian nrt actffpred its ^Lnniyly ind}viduikl doino.'ter nute fur 
■11 the S^imiuJ «ii'I Thinl Dynasties It has very' jf-.al buutib, i il.- tubrion keen 

udisllc yiff--:; but. there are mistake!! notIoii3 rdmui b.- nient- u*il dcuicrLt- width we nuisi mu dlaw to 

E i nzjilitleC ILL*. 

Hi PatStixq asi} ftgf.t w- Their relation* ami the dominant value of outline. 

I V, Pebbpectiivii Even the simplest laws of perspective^ tbough the Iwi^is of nil unalerii ilmughtatmiii- 
ihip, iiru not obHuu'vmJ ! <y uih ajitian l*fure ;be * !Feok.n: not bsoaa^'artiste wore igu^nLut id th^^- ■■ti‘^;tj 1 
but Uh^iium- the clumgirLg foraia aii object or a scene ^Limn'd to them to Sm: fidsu Jippeftracves, ninknnvil 
by ia , k snwlk^Lge of it- ii" mud -ls^icL T Lusc um-imit vli-:w tA apt *.t time- r>» nsgaiiL mfliunco <f?er nathm* 
that 1 iki if p fully accepted the emenf ^nipiutlve, t hi the ntbur hand Egyptian ti it tMintains oertain applaacht^ 
t-- a rvnognition of vihiiaI pbenniuefU!- 

V. AHVASrtH lo THK EirVl-N.vNS IN Tnt ART OF D^PIOTNU NFATIAL aHUTIOSB ISKTWEEN ClIUEDXb! AMN 

their i-LiiiH. I Ttie Kgy[iTmu pnn fdmt in n«jpird to Jtal -ibjfctjt, lying pmaM^ally in out plarie- 
^ Jftwph insert '•/ fAndf? /iiWwin'iaij. I'luim? are pmUy -jhewjj ip their most L’ljuattfristii! view. 
(S' ^VinjuuHi/ ^iV.t. These lire generally shewn in ji mentally recowtruetinJ view ttiongh in one plane, 
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but tbe rufous jmrk* may Ik> wjutnt^lir treated and the [tkitnir deftly ttallt up* item l«y item* into ail 
iirtificiii] compwi tiaiL [t ih iuiptiH^ihter without oilier boeuksmm of krvutf|^Br f tu retramfpr&Hi tlte^c iMingH 
A^umtdjf u*ti* Mlc realities they repmofuiL Ynt wn nro oncupnratTvely rwely iu diHilit; fur over 
rmiLi:;- tif >tjkiji-c L she form-* wore ohHj lHt\i urns for all* gaining BCiuUyiiibi.'lk; fkowcr* Even thu tqiurity 
fif subjects may he disregard-rid by ihf: Egyptian* so that hi* picture often msettiblin a hwfiomd diagram, 
flapequdly iti the onus df h ridding*. Respite thm* litnn^ feature*, Egyptian aft mdbe» a retd reeonrilifl 
ti«id of true with imaginative repreMiiiUtmi^ developing a jemmw national style. £4} Comptmud okjfd* 

fwt'rri 1 "" ..diW ,T r>r' ,-j-nV^t. Hv.in n.irjy drawings of flying birds sometimes *wnmc an indirect 

t-ikiog view, in uniat to tttjjtprLie uaon 1 planes thins one. But we cannot always say if thi* R^uwptifH} b 
more tiiaix fl[^areiii: it lorteftily aide by side with the simpler view-point and Mvor led so «. -iy*te- 
msitie okiiyc of *5) ^jNrti/wd 1 is In Egyptian pictures nqj^qxwition ur aequence 

iif iihjert'S rosy* or may not, wmstpoud to no! mklims of above tuid below, behind aud Lcforo. The 
relation of l>odiM in depth of held can be shewn only by overlapping figures. implying tba mlnpLioti i?F .t 
raking view from the Hjdo or from rd*oVe. But wi* fthouEd never Jisauma the cgbbchhik uku of E*!re|iocth*R 
when the picture car lie explained on the graimd «f mam ptimitivu ImpnUm. Htilh time are reliable 
signs iif grout** having beeu seen in perspective I'Mtafrw! from si Hui^riur iuhI a|*o of 

n com pi muted hcwhi *o v im wed and depicted. ImtiraiionB of rqwri >p. Llnj.—Tlae n*r of a Imuw Tina p, I MV 
—Nik horizon used in primitive picture-. (p. 137)—Coloured background* Mountainous hra&piiaiidH 
Unity of -,-iew in complicated picture* h lardy ([hurad Uk but there are device* which replan this—Jsmsr 

• it bur deviation* IriiED nature in auto and artangefiieiib dm U> mental fir«H>cropjitionH— The retention uf 
nutwTjrn fnnna among liie new—The inscriptions an integral i^rt uf the picture. 

VI. Thk msDAiiD m aviUlTiu s rul< THK htmak firuuk in Euiwian art, and rru rklition t#> 
JU3HAK. TEi trt cokivtiiktionai form is not a primitive sojtvsvaI, hut a tot nl the gignihoaiieo and style of thu 
luiciomd art, Tlmn' ir hu early change froin a front view uf l.lu: imuk to il side view ^ for that, such ins the 
iLoftim! form is proved, iW ft al&ty by die drawing of thu tartly umiimap^—The nKthcr p»rl> of the body 
IaVhIi ricjiQmtely; head T nadt, fcot, firms and bond*—The drawing of tin Lktinuui Eagure ihua fnllowii, 
not n unity ft*? seen, but a mental whole, built lip of the stfVflroJ parti into h prEdoininjuilly %ide view with 

* t .-|jecEiaj]y nwkwird | Nil 11 c of union sk the rfhoulden: for thesis Are nommlh iti * frontal rtpeptr 

-nrrondcTH^L miMliiied, however, under certain conditioai- (tt]iesu% iu 1In 1 drawing *>f atatuary. 
Tiicsv v^i- .in ikdvpiii-™ tiovArdK .i naorecjcHct afiideriiaj* of nature Lrs Egyptian art : heme in the Eighteenth 
Uvnaaty the drawing of the ljiuuou hgurc L'&nld )e inter]‘reted a- in a three-quarter asfieet,. mid it l- ihi:- 
Ap|ireiTmittioii that reconcile ua to ii, Tlu 1 «clfi^tivo uye either of side napecEs or uf fbontal Furppctj" \* 
equally ttoaoeeptiiMij bo urt; btnmca the merit of the Egyptian tomfwmim* 

Thus the b-w«k fcots out to kupinin the vnlue of Kgypi uiei art to raumkjiuJ (i > by punting nut. ite eieep- 
tkjtud peutition in +b y-ro ■< Jretk :: primitive) urt; irt, th.t 5 h p which, in turfng it* privilege i^f pKaenting u- 
wit.h tjnmeLhmq other thnn the bjv ravenk p takes tbr ifruRtir step nf ignoring t|»- thinl dimenahm nn which 
the phemuiLutari of ftarap^otiva rest, .w w ogulzea it- only by a fi'w ^mteatiofm] sud evasive device'*; £ 1-jr 
setting forth the pmfisaaion^l rules c-r rtiste iuiwv procodurc which ibis dcid^iHto ev^Mioii enisled, Jitid 
sBiilieuiiilg the i^'-uiU and truth which are ntill under Htuoh conditions in regard br^till life (simple 

it coni|ilirJiteii), the hunuiu figure, rih! lamer coni| n -^ 5li<>i j^ ; and (31 by pointing out th- hiift^nc advaULuc^ 
which tiMKk places tending towards :i more nut-urnl and how tliici development wa & clieckvd 

and tempted by the imrinciblc coD^rvjLi imij of Ecypt, Every jxiiail ifi iUuitnLtttl by w wealth of well-okwen 
msmmpkm r so tlwtt, ** tin- argument jffncoeds t Egyptian art, which bid attmeted ns hy ita qiuontne^ 
nJuiL^ hikes on a new content, and we watch with fK^iiwtion t.hc ebOddike ;irtist wre^tliii;.- with the 
dsfficukl^ nf lii< trtak rind ^-cntmilly -.rltlini: down lo a v-nry nidii idnoJ -nliitioii nf that CCOfffcit which art 
f^LH between tin- chiLtiiei of rlic an 4 th!.■-'• "f tliv isonL Th- pftnrts nf the mitiior in make inielli^hi i- 

to e h-? Liptm tbr ap^iUiTiHit . lj iv - - ■! "b-:. uf Egyptian urt., und tn give thciu dignity ^ a p^r u 

the greut mciitAl tffarqggSi' which ihc Crocks in part sunnouQted and in piirt left for ever In^irmoutirablja, 
reach a very hir^c measure uf -Lmrcc^i. 

i>ne of thu greatrot difficulties ks writing Wk* on Egvptiiui art iti that bo I*ige a proportkm uf p-uli- 
li^beiT iw^stHS are iqftOrttrate, iun-mplote, or more triivtsLit^ of r.lm origiiytia Prt^f. Bcbaefer i.i well aw are of 
ihe pitfall-s and co ciwackmioua m the use of docmnvotB thrtt hb aigmsmte ^ never founded on snob 
quick^imK The only, or ahnont the only, in wliicli bo te have been betmyiai by bi& eopytet 

is i\ picture from the tutnh of Uuy {Fig. 80),' I have hwl occ-saion thi-. year to frtudy tise dmt ^t oflkeed 
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npp m ri. and have* bran fitted to the conclusion that the decoration- giran by I^jwsiihs artL kI Is completely 
erroneous. thn original having probably -shewn only !eihi|jm of moauae or other material in a bowl **( hide 1 , 

Pint Schsflftr hiyts hLti-^ on two pretepte, and h*-+ given in his lionk many w+mpii* «if lih own **lf- 
dfc^iplinc in obeying thorn. One l.h iMt each Egyptian F^tnKf has to he interpirteil like -s hiuroglyi II slid 
Lmu often several jHjonjbb- valut*,, lictwctm which es|ji;rieiji^ -ahum tumble* iih to hzIiixpth:, and that imt always 
with G^minly. flis own judgments are «* admirable that I am kiclinod to submit a rival interpfet^timi 
only b ane or two inymncmu In Fig. S5 a 1 should finite to hm in the ii|rper lino, not a LweriiiK dmwjj 
mer the Utdy, hut the soft mattress c®, which it rest* and which in tint indicated bearnth it owing to ths 
orl-int, 1 * ji-PE‘fK!] , eaw for ri straight base lino, The '.aher ntle is (p. 1^51 Uost when weans imiipirti to judge 
o drawing ns a nature study in the modern way, although it emi be exp] aimed as a mental creati'-n* wr 
should always churae the latter alternative miles*. there are strung rausoru t.i»the contrary. 

The great unis .nance of a correct intcrpretation t and the .subtle difficulties m ita wmy* tun be liwt. 
shown in u single example. The author has nyulffL-d the L-emptatifin to pt 14 limb !> Explanation -4 iIlbsu. 
tttneo. But he 1 nw- porlmpH sueasirabed in a crucial instance win n he dafcntt ^p K ftfVi that the sett mg of the 
witigv in the l*idy uf certain living birds mu In; based only on an observ-ainm of no Lore taken ml il lino 
vbdrm diagonal to the object. 1 do not chink I tint thin in ho: far it would 1 * «i wry subtle |Kjic.uption, 
difficult irj im'ocvu and retain. The different* between Fig^. 57 mid 55 is Only that the wing is madn Lo 
spring from inside the rounded body instead of from the outline —tin ol-ervulion of jiitture that i> 
often found in Egyptian jJociLea—and Fig. only transfers this feature from tine wing lo die other. The 
improvement on the common way of drawing it is* to o nr eye, enorntP'ils; for it at oners gives t.ho appear¬ 
ance of dkgonoi flight towards or sway from the observer. And 1 can well believe that the nrtiat. shared 
ta ho tilt; oxtirnt our delight lit the spirited movement which he hod by ehanofl introdiiied into hi* pit-tun-. 
It is thus that the mine of drawing In perspective imiet havrr boon diacoTurecL The difference r-f inter- 
[sreterio!j f however niggling it muy scorn* is vital. The picture drawn ba uot a copy of natural dight or 
meant P* indit-.ite a piSLrtkuhir direction of view or of tunvErmant \ ft 1% like all the rest, a rfiprmatatkgQ 
nipnuUly monsIzOTbed fin?iu known feahirte of bin I life, ami its plying effect is niuinly u happy accident. 

While .in the subjeot the few puints on which I ikm at Iotuo with tlm aitthor* ] wnuld nfil my 
etuphatia diHstinr from the jodgmeot (jl 135 that thi: lilac* and deep yellow backgrounds «•!' E{:yptkn 
scHuet were choi^ui for the baiut-y of their culouf efFpcts, 1 am Inclined rather to qualify tkfih in mnst 
i h detestable Ncxtin^ for the unlnmftd tignnjH, Lho former being tebrahlo only UscnEisfi time Inns 
generally r--ihCN-L it down and lc^ often reduoi'.d it to a mem tint There is very little evidence Irons 
Egyptian an that any serious attention was given i"- a colour beheme ; Jlugranr vioUt.ion of taste Ls more 
oammnn. The selection -.f these cidiwirs tnuRt have -•% natural tnotivu,^nd may reflect, the oun either the 
luuikgroiiiid the sky s>r mf tins parched Jields in the plain* the oilier that of tlic d^ihtmi+^l western 
deiMirt- A wp.nl may Ui affiled ti- the brief tnaatment uf the full eye m the aide- fine ip. 177 that 
r* h; k uf uffencpp to Lie nuafens iilhjj. There is im upeeial etrunretic-^ nbout i\: it could not b? drawn other- 
wiso l.*y .. prdidtiiG ffraiighbtman. But it docs exhibit M pre-Gr«sk drawing at its utmost mcomi^rtenjoe. 
Wf 1 do nut noh?d to eipluhi it by she x r idui.' pl4Vcoii on a healthy* cuinplote eye withoot suspicion of a 
aqntnl ^ for h.al nmi bad hnt oua price h^s cye > like Enjcektlun, m the middle <if has forohe^ai, tkv.iv is Ittiln 
douhf that in a profile only half of it would have been shewn, ns with tliu rumsth. t-ho nipple, i be i^ a.-rhrti E 
As third dimoTiiinn did not exist for the artist, a rounded ficLirc had to Ite teeated us if ie wore a plane 
sheet with, nit \n\ nu.inidity, lie ilcilt therefore even with the human tigurp wIjdh to tie viewf'd in pniflle 
■i-H if it won- out out uf paper arui foil hid down the iniddliL Fcatnna lying on lh>* centre line were thu^ 

1 Thle i> not Mjl- only iitEbmCC in f^^itirifllrr, m, t'l. 115, uf the arhet's ovvr-OQUKiLtaec* m hih* powcrB of 
inlfrpresrtkam nml rr'ikuatiim, Thw cnpEi>= o! Lipina are tire InuiislalmR m winch important cUllsdUBjotiB are 
- - -rvii iantl • i .i-vl aLtuoi-t .holy. It hwn hmc Itf-en rwc^riiifrl that tlitdr ju-<iurai; ;■ Liad limitationa, hut ih&Hm are 
,-vne nuy njorv xeriuua in DBrtain OB^es lLiho sm^t of uii hav^ Bupposcd, JUul il sa vary important Unit the j^j^iLar 
proccilnr^ of Wrliipuhaah and othcre ol T■«-p-n. 5 ■; ‘-.oi^ should be skccunitaly nr-rrrLvincil hfotn Lb© ori.uriniLl ilrawings 
in Berlin and pruok* pulille. Ik U Oil light romplimHnl in Fn>!. Scllmdcif., and yrt 006 that He hax eniinantly aamed, 
|0 nay that w? 1 -ouM rely on Mm m do this int^rraational wriice. The pjcal aeUkveuicni uf l^pfiinR ftnt only t'*n 
vf]) ar.-ril 1*1 -nilfr --. Mm EUbtroet-iou, hut will be more vol&eff when rcliaved nf pretcUiloiiB that liave L'^n attri- 
huEftd to it hy llh. rntb^r than made for it hj him, 

1 But uuvnr this niw-pt, imply Eng thoi th« abff oisen i« ■-IL^hlly trilled ip meek the rlmilorLy placed thl^hB, 1«ss 
with idv of a Taking vinw than m Order to place ihc navel m ita known relation to the fork. 
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hftUftl, but ttw «jr*% bring mcL mime little «JUUtkq tram tin .nitre. Uf wholly in the ptjw» which «m in 
view, Aiid w<u* thereforu <Jmwn its it fu!k seen Tin.' ristud datoriiou of* form when » swelling mrftire 
° 4JI , “’ ver Nwledgcd hj n primitive artist* ; nevertheless one j» etnrtled tn find the nth> tut 

unflirLphingly to t.hr human form. 

Vnl Schaefer iitofewra to deal only with certain Ufp&Cto of Egyptian art, nod dkmtHww the qiwatiiin 
of <ii|onr WMy pjj. 38—10 ■■ Vet, in it* power of **ptrairag depth of form by shadow, it is intLuiaitdv 
Sn.umi op with I be H^-lf denyiiig undimmpHi of pre-Greek nrt With the exclusion of tha third dimension 
variations of cub™ which alrndnw involve* must also hu renaunraL Wm it fidelity to 
principle tbuit, or Jack of or technical dlftmdtfei that lad to this samtiee f Probably the 

ftj-Ht motive ll! ways hiid power enough to Allow tits- other rounder* tonti* to veto the use of shading. 
Egyptian art ^urifiood itaoJf in tin; main to an uxiraonfiiLiiT mh^nratnent of «rawge jvtrfonnaiiw. 
Ti> retuove Um veto the heresy -if ii fixed point uf view would have luid to admitted, m>d an 
infinite variety -if form*, which could not be learnt hy rule or oven by the study of imiatoipiece^ would 
have mode the training of the mediocre craftsman irnrniraly harder, in Addition, the technical equip 
*“«* of ti5, ‘ K«yptia« °Pf ^ to srnih u devdopmat. With him the admixture of colour* 

rjirek went beyond an addition uf whitf. ApprexmintJcm to natural uofour is often so ruugh T even in such 
aP-Impo riant taaa us fieaL-tints. tb*t ii ic evident that the ancient duhiotb at any mte had almrat 
tnmmnwd it, and that tx-loui W pufy l^ ^me a ixuivticitlon, almost a symbol. Colours were unwIIv 
ready nriied on the palette, not. on the sairfoce by Lhu brash, find bilttad thick pigiuetit^ which dried 
ahun«t immediately in that climate, were unodapted to smooth gradation*. 

That the Egyptian was aware of his ahoctonmags is clear, but Mb bydIcEaew of a gamut of colour :L& 
not loaf so. Where the edge of the cofoar is obviously not sliatp, ns in the ispetH on the uua± of an animal, 
Jir rondure it by biewII s^rratione or streamers or line spot*, i=m a lithographer ic obliged to do when his 
printing are; limited. Thu* the areola of the nipple in shewn by a blno disk thalved when in profile i 
with an outer circle qt dot** 

It is strange thikt the -inly attempt at ^hading cornea in with the Nineteenth Dynaetv; although 
1 know no ktsbyino uf it under Abbas*ten, 1 thbik bi* artEsts nnist hfivo intreduceil it, or at le^it have 
pointed Liic way. Tha ittdimtiou u> icdloato farm within the outline had by tkh time greatly iucrerieed ; 
f« ■ i til® .tcikln, thn depresmon iif the navel,, the diuiplfi of the mouth are now marked hv a curving line. Jn 
tjiLh? irtis4. T s Work there is shiding ou chan, ditch and hMi but it is pretty dear that it in only th- 
deepened colour that has Ix-en obscr^iod, and jhfK its origin in iorm ns a isL^t shadow. The Jattor can 
predicated only in wttasm such ^ the black s|iot in the corner of the mouth and the nostril, which 

now appear*, -iod r.oon beenmes impIoasaniJy obtrusive 

Tilt shadow ; on tilt- pkated or crinkled dren^ nf which Schaefer apuuks fp are a very real contrL 
bptimi to the beauty uf tho ummi paintings* Ify r-* niMeodtug for once in ^puiking of these folds as 
yellowifih brerera ■ that is nnly the degnuled form. They arc -it fimt h delicate pink whore they am supposed 
to represent n v^il^l eiilour, mid a very faint grey when the spreading folds b^^onie ho n..ft that n 
iwteritig by even the fain tost linn bail to I>g given uj. too lurr^i, tdnoe the f-?micatioUH have become 
only a faint ripple of shade. The effect ^ beautifully delicate., and the curving courergBiJce of the line.- 
lwlob ray near to a true indication of form by shading 1 hough probably tbn deopening of mlonr ™ 
OIJCI- mutv the KLlient irupressiots. but if true shading h*s been reached, the appreciation of delicate 
toaK< certainly lia^. It in uhiimetiLTLHt ir -*f Egyptian -ll-i ttukt- this, is reaehndj not by direct hmshwork, bur 
by jjalnling the flesh and the shadow, and then reducing it by a veiling of white pigment. For rhe Egyptian 
was want to «ira^ n and fiometiniB* even paint, hie Jgur» Midi* and then to proceed to clothe thftfn, 
unp*uisl]y in the cu-=?c of women* Thi^ hripeil iiim greatly in prccisJon uf form 

If the value uf a book depends not merely on the knowWga it imfmrta but thu thought and islHest it 
dinette tliis work ofSchafifaris ^ intensely bdpfuL l ussy bu pjknlouml therefore if J given brief sketch of 
the origin ami tiwthods - if primitive art m it hm sbaj>ed iteolf to my mind iunf«r hie iutluoitre-^ 

The task of Art, in the limited sphere with which Prof. Schaefer duds. Eh the triosluLmn of the manifold 
world displayed to the senses Into outlined or coloured fomu on a plane surface. To wa modnnis tln> 
seems essentially u simple things and we marvel only at the dexterity hi execution nhewii bv the skilJid 

1 Dnlii it be that manYhlciiis slrtiwiui; of the mn.lf girl in tlirecHiLiaricr view frensi behind (Fig, 114), or. much 
lea convincingly, Ibi earlier nahievameiil of Fig. 61. M FoiushorteuingE moenanly foreign to Egyptian mrt iR 
(p. 188 )* 

Jotim. of Egii r pt Arch. vn. 
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nrtist. But to the eLiHd olid to primitive man thn i-ery (mpouJ must prtaku «F this Aim* ml miricnlniiji, 
until tbs fixat ulum&y attempt* by himself or others actually lie before him. Pir burial urt, irmy iweni 

to m an alien irruption bin tlie life uf priinitiYs man, whose [hrv.itomai exwtenr** claimed moAubg 
vigilance and kq* all his mental equipment at the strain. Wn nnu?t conHuiii! thou thav ihr origin of Art 
is due Ed a belief in it- utility* though it aesm* tu uu the most klEs of ot i-injitit ir no, n luxury uf thn spirit. 
Prof. Schaefer^ repeated comparison of the delineator's ait frith writing may help u* in the truth. The 
invention -if doming, like that of 4crfpt (its later And cursive form , meant the acquirement of telepath n- 
influenec—the exertion of will at a distance* whether t.kkt distance were a mundane i -ne lt reached out 
into a cmi im 1 hiynterium* mtlin whurs thu gnda - 1 vrnlK I t wjw n fcrta of oxtamhai* unlimited, Thu 

rpokun ward tm qx pret^ ici and iudinatbu of volition, and the written word send* St Usyuiid tin? itn- 
medtuhn phy*riml reach of thfl dfllurcn i n ru L! will, Anil ajh bhn Won I fdinn primarily jiL producing debited 
action, the artist it- from the hint creative. By depicting objects* animals, persona, certain nvtnMctlimrt 
of aniniftlit and things, lie hopes bo bring them into rml being, Hence to the Egyptian he w*u* a 

*'creator rt (jFu.J), one who “ brought to Ufa/ 1 wbother be engiiged his praters on a statue or on the leg of 
a chair. Tim [iriuiitivu Lrti.st ww no idler* indulging a vagrant fancy, dot a superman of his time, giving 
play to emotions tta.1 ttnhwenrJed earthly needs. Art to him wtm Jobs recreation tluui tu-Mtiun, He wue 
seeking to exert [tower more widely aiul with greater cunning than his fellow*. And iF rhi- mental attitude 
and tilt- emotional equipment pfrqsw to art were already firfflilved in hb attempt they were by product* 
St hist and for IniLE after, Thin fdaye may already have V*?en left far behind by the Bariierrt Egyptian ,irt 
known to lls, but wo am mutinLuiUy made aware of the embryonic Form which intiluriiow its strange 
phenomena ami Its most mature development*. Tbi* thought, that the great struggle of mankind with 
his jj]jl burial ouviroumnih^ and his Oousequeut entaugfsniuut In hopes a ml fi^r^ is reflected and iuroven 
in all that ^jus hum* detached from that struggle, fancifuL Insurious, cultured, spiring, give* a new 
dignity lU&d meaning to ancient art, untfeas indeed* wo are ashamed and frightened nt tho immovable 
fetters which hind ua to thin mAterial world. 

Tide croutiv k' ixnpul.se oonditiqn* primitive man s nnulu uf drawing. Fur iicu aim is nr>t merely the deft, 
tmtjfcfetence of wurlrl of threo dimensions to o plane surfhee. He would have learnt no doubt in time 
Imw to do that mutu or lew; well, had he felt urged towarrls it; fur nature Ktu I dirmly done if. for him no 
thr fi'iiiiji ■ if hi- r-y\ and s% picture in jicrspeetivp nnly ihe trunsfomux! > -f fhi-, ti- paper ihr wlaat mil, oh 
l ho f b-uuk- knew, though not a-* - hdeatitk h'A- But be aimed it ervation ; therefore at pitting dr urn 
tnoto tluin th? ey» .hlu'wed n( on: moment nr in one anjiodL Form ami cnlmir changed wcth*very muvn- 
Luent of the eye. the scene shifted wltli every moment aerbion : but be wutght to depict. :ho true ribjeert 
in iste fbUneao and truth, the action complete ami fm* from entmiglflmetit. Ee DHild tiot ratlin how the 
ot|H?rienrod muni supplements, conei j..H, luten^^ 4 ? what clu’ ihiilhw deliver co it. und tn the action 

of the moment those m wEiscSi il l>ecan and will end, «r that the linuteiloiw i»f thp p3i‘S|*eti^ul view, 
rhmtgh rfad, far le^-- scrimus aud mw leading than the -lyuibolic pic Eure which hopes t.o iniiL^iHid uiLturo. 

i i. : -ittituda loWimJs j- r>pctivc—visual truth— ■ rn : ai and i may well u, staidv it mon- 
ititinmtely. Pruf S'diocfer rightly Up .4 tv>h on the fact rh=Li the " pj-':-Gruelc" .rtisi ^hnt we 
know that abject* ghauged their u]iip«rent fom n : - ihey moved before Lliu uyn, *,yt m ttiu nyr adopted a new 
jHjint of viow T and yet choee t" ignore them, But tbU ib*?.* not lead us to any real .:omdurian, iht imi.-i 
we conceive the renunciation as In any way deliberate ur reft-^ujiud. -nr as alto^etlLEr dnrennooted with the 
difficulties involved in drawing things aa wn fr"in a tiral [loiut of vitiw .l.- conijHLn^l with the attempt to 
jmrtmv thciEj iJ- genereiDy or jnmt directly We do nut u^oil to herouio as children to understand 

thU. Thifi^e who nu gift nf drawing an'l nn tnubinj[ in pempccriirB wiu gain some real conception of 
the iiuitiimta - .f the primltivi- artkL Nd human being tan be without knowledge of pvruiwtiTfi; the wholo 
j.Hunt i- 'Row far r_ h.3 - knowledge in c-riLsrAijiifc and reflected iu Wm mentii pieturejL Thu Kgvpdan ai-tisit h ^ 
■^hewT: such magniftfleiit Iwildnfiaa rUid patient labour in tii^- cn=odous IhaL wo uan ifcov^r iieciiM 1 him «-f 
ebirking i method bu viw to lie the true < r superior oml The indoleneo uf we ran. udl Lt j-uoh > ia that «f 
the mnuioiy, which inatiuotively chooses the flakier pot.fc and seououiically atoreK upvkiofin i'nats the word) 
pH' object* seen from a jwuit of view which g r ove them their most {ihaiwcteriatic: outline, or awnv 

their wiouA piirt® and planes. Bo also, in n> wwm where ohjouta are suijeniupos^-l und Uriu^ 

iwing‘- Lnlomi 1, memory mechanically retail^ piclun^ in which the interferesrp of one object walli another 
tu the eye ia al its minimum, and th* o-uupk-i auUon is sort rel out inlti upiaode* rirnplo and directs 
poMible. 
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doubt the picturing memory mm be trained, turn! in advanced racra is capmbk of retaining a greater 
tmird>er of pictures, fuid those inore complicated,. than iliAt of primitive miti : just 4 * it film camera drivim 
M greater *po*d takea mom bn previous with L rmr reunite and 3eas awkward hiatuses. But mamurited 
liibjfl la hut enough, Though primitivfl drawing tsomm nearest to a direct vvyp of first ImpnamiM, the 
i^timwdflraice qf the*,e tip the injiterLU world from which they aiiut% but with on* dimension ^ubirturtcil^ 
involve^ ur giita, nth fip|Mtmuty for, thought j to any nothing of the nrl.ititiu gift which appreciates rhyLhm 
and harmony of farm and all that cuntributes to wkLt wn eaJJ beauty. 

In mm 'wnse we might -iay that te draw in perspective dmuld he the natural and LnstioHiife method, 
hisiL* it only reproduce* the pierture which k on the retina. We might Hpee 1 t it to be this thut would le 
memorized and would guide the tinger* of the jtriht ua the permeation# of the gramophone record mrtune 
the needle point to re-transform .shape into naund. And jjerhaps thk ta so u# soon the artist thrires 
intensely to repmluw nature oraon, that k a# ehmhl at a chosen point and moment, mid find# in the rast 
repertory of his up-to-date memory the complicated picture he demand*. But. as I have suggested* iliia 
i* neither the natural equipment nor the need of the primitive anist A* to his equipment, the primitive 
memory hm hud to eccxiurniic it& library of reoords according to its puweni and atorut'e-room, and hn# 
ff iumi nwjm only for tbe ebameteriatic and simplest aspect* of the tadridowapitt world Aa to kb 
OMd, he th-aite* this bum, the man, nut u-s seen from tkk angle or frain tlLut f but thus esyeutial box or man ; 
for hb cfiattivE par$»uae is to call up by hi# picture the t hing* tine event, in huntsoJ and Duny-slded bring, 

A* every man or lifted Co be, born a litUo Liberal or a littli* Conservative, mr each loan in ontrmdly 
a nominalist or a realist (cur author rightly lay* nfresa mi the im nn wHian between the phiLi^upliic thought 
and art of the 0 recks J. Early man k u jiumiiudkt, though on a low plane. He desires tk* genera] * the 
typical; and what be warns he Imchi in ah doing be bncourai ^ decorative and symbolic pointer, a kidded 
maker of ailiioiictttt in palyehrutuii r a uarLtaihiriwt, wiring with inkerring iuatiuct wlrnl is essential, salient, 
cbawterktjc- JH ilmwiug. like hi* script, i? hierefllyphip—a pEctugraph T that is, ju far its may be* but F 
for the rent, invent mend and going l^yond aeiL^e* as writing must, siuco spirit hi^ fully eip^ieil 

in terms nf matter. 

One aari iiJLH^t'n^ liuit visual laemory and primitive 1 art I mil talk's iudu+'ui^ «id one aiitither. Mun t 
iiitere#teii in things na they are and in doE.iicbiM.t uccurruEica^ mm npt ni see them an In- desired. His 
inerjiory iiaturaHy elhm'iks.i»i what was iiue^ential aikd con fori ng^ sliilI he tenant in part to ii.« them l.s he 
hjis drawn them for u^ the picture being dlsintegmlod inatinctividy himL thus stored in m«nOJn, r for use. 
i$o far ho did not see aa we *eo f hut rather els our children j*^ £jr ^member to huvu *«aa p and os Lho 
timuijhLtusifii atili "»eo after their grades, committ|u^ tu p-ijH'r or wmo other auriacc wLn ili#v jwc inwanll;,, 
But to this iso ak4> tuldmi tiew iiiiluimL-fa of inure dcU^nitf; thought We can suarctily ttiLTlk, though to a 
nidsi 13 extent it tnay bi^ true, i Lull ho jllw bis- injo-ct'r twice the si 3 ® of hk fdliw-sij-vauh, or that hi* mental 
vkion st't Lkiil a picture of a [uLritond -wLimii-! iuti^ uAt rriws, tlm jiuiitsa'ln a,ml acoeatorinii wHind a contrL! 
ligure fining to tight ot left or , l L-_^ him, a ltd ntenditiLf dI^lt without bring nveriapiHsi th# one lij tbi- 
other : or upin, tbut ]jo never siw u hyuru L^iojlsjg directly tow/inl him out of the baukgraunEi ur mso itsti 
dlcgoikELlly, ko wa t>:+ Hppnsr in full or tkrea-qimrte? view* [bins w* lum to do with u deliberate ikrmugk!- 
meistj in which ho iwed the remeTfibo^l pirts ™f nn object or -ssene n* uiateriiik to isc reixmipi^i, a theme 
t*i In- set m n . different key p or worked into il how viirhttmiL BTo douM iiido3uEn.-o play ml its part Imto. Ji 
wiu£ |ilcas*nt to d^iido that tho fatiguing s'ffoit si-f seizing ami retuuning thn i:xin*t ,-i 9 j-«ct of ft Figure orient* 
from ii trliawL-n [iniht nf view was abo undesirable,, nince tidelity to imtoro was not hs-t tiral nor hie i*ecom| 
impuW_ (>u tho other band h^ would ^liul aometiintsK, when he lunl reMebrd a iwdutioii cf the problem 
*ei him by the respective claim* of ^eveml mncaory picture*, their niHAssuftry conddinitmu with fc*»tbs?rB s 
the? arouiftnee of i.omplexityachJ uiisccqM^iptLni^ i-te., tu find that the nott-Ufttund pic tun* rv-uStLn^ lmum- 

vary tieftr Ui nature ifter ill* and ih true a- it ~wm informativo, These ttisos .m- tho-i- which ^:«n o 
ui—generally, if not id way*, erroneotwly—to cony proof of the lurtist,^ docecimis n»a tjf perspective, But 
the sacrifice of cnmjjkte ildnlity to visual perception by the urtkt ww* by no mmm ihraya ddilw-rnte iii t ,J 
r* .isonod. Ele ini^ht often h . drawn certain parta in porapucUra and witii nnomious Lfaji^ riicsee notliiiasf 
wTnusgly lirawu con ever in itself imhiiticv a drawing. Xu one hut must rejoice to f&v the nearer f«nit hi' tin- 
human 6gnre furnished, towsnk thu cud ■ -f the Eighteenth pynaaly, with it- proper cunsplniHem of uhor, 
rightly drawn m AAdoM* But very spjiajily onrtoiti mndea of drawing the various features of the verv 
Limited repertory ..I' Lid acquire! filed rurrvucy. Being-cnnmiLLunftl, nut imturah tbidriupiihceDt» 

waft os sHtthid aw tlciE * if wojUh ii- n dietionaty, and to draw them ■JliicrK-STie It) ,i serif wi»rk was a* 
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repellent to the educated iu» phonetic Anuiricflji spelling is repellent to the cultured, or ildiittiltHis tu iha 
uncultured* Englisbm&n. Only now and then aught tm artist be allows a brooch >>f custom, i u* n writer 
of power Is permitted to urn a wun| in a injw hi?hsk‘ nr until lwh p and evnu -uscim; iin ^TULiujunt adoption. 

Such noveltlfis had in Egypt, little pcrmaneni'e. Though, as the primitive aim of kTe,i*ing a world by 
raprog*nUt£ati of it, of dominating destiny by picture, h^t farce, itid the desirr »if truth -ihI D-nnty for 
tlidr own rnkm^ ut ib wish tu mitigate the unsightly junction between thought and m mat, inio'eascd, % 
growing fidelity to the world us it is -een l«csmn maaifeaL in the urt of Egypt, yut ism no-.', intuit- was 
always liable to an atavifrtje return Lti the oid type. Tin- md-ion wm prone in hiuna of Ihiu'j Hint ion to fall 
kick on its pride in the past as on a atinmknL Having committed itself l*> n mode of (liut^riul narrative, 
built up c?f tdamhuta domed from niton but cemented hv thought intu a whole whoso linDB of junction 
often seem strange to ws, aid haring settled down with marvellous mpidity of derision to ityliatie inks 
which were practically inviolable in essential^ Egyptian art did not easily admit improvements which 
wore inconsistent with its hmmd principle. And it is perhaps well that the cuRumJ farm of primitive an 
which it present* kept its ancient fashion* intact to die um^ and dik'd of <dd ngn jimt h* ic-i jjfLflu m i pupils 
from the north l^an to produce now form* of imtmmm&IW beauty. 

Profesisor ^kbaefer calls on us more than once to detach rmreelves from the modem EiatimiliHtR mode 
of drawing which the Greeks taught ut, although we tan never be in doubt, of tLa superiority^ and la dwell 
un the giftw which the primitives brought to the solution of their problem^ the amx-t&ia they juthtavudf the 
beauty r which oouquorud evan such limitations, the deoomti^e power which this world of two diincnstam 
disclosed and its textile in the free treatment of lie world of ^stisa. We muat completely lose all se nse of 
irritation at unwonted conventions and lie able to admire i% natitmol art, though it ignores depLh of field, 
ahaiiiLuus foreground^, eliminates sSnulnw7j and griidatioiiS nf colour. hast riots i bs, L tf to | UN itilr-H. renounce.* 
filial erpre^cin n li km to eoufnn* its grouping to row* and pwemfona nf figures moving -itrnight. oenwa 
the field and to Avoid intersecting lines mill figuxm, and trains Rudf Ln un exact IruitatJon of the designs 
and technique of the ancestor*. We may regret t he ftsihm of the iml advances. mode iownmU nstiiridism. 
But the- grafting of the new on the old would have hieen diiimiU u-h the compua-Ltitko ikf u Uo^aagrr out 
of agglutinative and Aryan ^touks; and ^tdy iMtchw'ork vanild ham been reached by a natuin which did 
rmt know how to Turgid i to Liac Ermmi's happy phr^e), The general u^e of pempesokivtt would have Tumiit 
.l j’wvoSutiMii of form, usd =l L-iiiLjplutc ebango in the ind sought by itn urt. For 'iespita it- 
unhesitating iinin^ition of a mental form mi tha qiaterijil world, Egyptian art i^tsessentiidly luntorj^listfcu 
The Eingdom of Hiiuvcii which st -ought wits wholly >-f thi« world, Tt hoped tluit thnn^ht. which vjl- 
fokiTide<t on material things ctmld create them again at wall. Whereas the (Jn^ek, copying the world os he 
se*^s tt m a given ubaation iuid rumm-nt, or he tniglii have *eon it, is none the lean spititual Lie 
employe thoughnot merely in seS^Hitlve fijia-timi* nr for oobbliu^ together what is* left vi a world u Uomo 
fiiiindatsona sn apace and time have i --i-^i liri-kcn njv Init hi Huhtbr end nobler ways. Sn jux^ititig HHture 
be tnaiiBcmdifl it, anil u^es thought u* un- thv wLvtluti mJ' tfio the nobility uf the fancy, the 

homiuny of the piirt-^p the rhythm **t the f-iupoKLlion, the ctuotir.ii.x] value ILh whnle, Tbt: Egyptian 
.Likd Llie iTrcwk lire poles usimder, but hnth created eJaasLu fcypt^ the one no loss r.hiin the uthcr. And on 
fur our |kLiw«ir* of iipprociatiuir butb, unr author has shewn u- tluii, it’ wu are (Ireekn bv trailithjii aEjd 
-n3Hi .tt.ioiu we are pr> -Greek by I ■ Le t-Lj. 

This i.H ,« war iKH ? k n and though it was vastly letter to print it thus LUjlii not at all JL Lu uhi that 

the puhJi»bero wuald luive iymn well advised to have saveii the price of a dicent pa^-r by binding ibu 
ihook iu fsio voIuioh Thu use *.*( two, one containing tbr tert,. the other tin* notes, mdjoHs, and plates, 

1 .. L lly find ea.tHpcratijLg, But oue uni^t comniEijd tli<p huguclty of pn.vidLn^ aiietjEiaU umJ dmudant 

illusitTiitbiiiH st all RieLuj 1 !^ ltu as viLd lo tnti Eoypt, kimilmhi to poef.ty nr acbnn to a drama, 

N, de Ok luvi£a 


^Awrf Egitpsi'tft Grammar. Lly Ftvifu^sor Dr Glxthgp RtULblUL I'.uitrfuiol foon i Mr ^V.-.'ijou Met* 
hVc r SajIuel A, B. Mkrckei, FLD* llLmich). IkD. New Hjivan : Vula Eniversiu Rnsu. Lcmdun, 
Kmaaphrey MUfonl, Oxfikul rmvcndty Fre*.^ ItgiJ, ^msll avo. Pp. S&-h*a<X 

Ln the altmns^-e of :uiy UrgP :uul uptu-diitt EcyptLui gramiuw in the Engllnh Ljmgua^-, Vn*f. Muroeris 
LHUknlation of Riot Ikukr'a oiXkeaM* treat] *e is na^t welueme, 4Eid will Lu jwitititLii l<- a boon to all 
English and Americjin elxnaputarj' ^ttiiicnt-. who ure uuablu to mul (krmnh To point uut the nmny good 
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feature* of iittk? work, or to aitWii thtisa statements with which we are eow no longer In agree- 

EiAerti IL, WL iilri lie out tit place here, the mflit so a« the German (iri^iuil appeared ttomo nine yim ago, 
Br Mfrca 1 ! who lun* brought the bih]iugTH|i[ibiS terlion up to Ja^ has produced a ttm^kLioi] witSi wiitcli 
little fault umd W found (apart frutn the miaprmta* *touie of which might liothtr & liegiuner;. and may W 
oongTdtiiLated f)u 4 very useful piece of work. Him ujw 3 of v throngbiUiit. fur the ■* reed 1 uciv la* resided ss 
uiifortiiimtc h hut not more than the/ of the original; in the present slate +if aut knowledge of Egyptian 
phrnsulii^y the non-cctiiuntta] I is certainly to le preferred. Battjhi:oiiiik Qv$$. 

Shari Tm-Hk fnw (kiptie Gitm&t and Papyri. Edited and indexed by W„ Et CfiPM. Oxford L-ni varsity Prew, 
Humphry Milford. I92L 4to. Pjt iu-e-M 9 lithographed. 

This voZiinu of Shm? Coptic Text# fornix a companion to the volume of Coptic Gutrar.u published by 
Mr Crutn in ]0Q£, It differs From the latter in that it contains short papyri us well w oetraoa. The papyri 
number ™e frfj out of a total of 46(3 texts, and are from the eolloctinns of the hmvre, the British Museum, 
thu Hyland# Library mid the Phillippe Library at Cheltenham. Mr Crum showy that toil 10 in the hist- 
namod wore omt? in the Louvre, where Limy formed part of the Pe-^jnthiufi ei'-imspciidtiiiENs published by 
ft ov ilium, and came into this PMUipp* Qn ]lection as a remit of the Libri dopmdatiema; tuid ho hiw 
ingeniously pieced together fragment From the two coll go tjuu* which complete raich other and must bare 
been cut in two when the Ffcilligips portion# were alsttreoind. 

The new ostraca are of much the same character us tbo earlier ones * but in tin* case of loouinontr 
often LULiCiiupkte, ^o ilrfficidt of Interpretation ami ms different From the lotigar and more formal legal 
ilocumetJTi^ it is iinjn*sgible to have too many of them. It hf only by bring able tu deal with them in groups 
feir campariaoD that we can arrive at any undcrsmndiiLg uf them. The majority of these pieces are aligned 
by the Editor to the nivth to eighth centuries : probably u^r. of them are earlier than the Arab Conquest; 
a few only hear rigns uf being biter. All but a ven fnwr were written at Thebes Mr Crum in his preface 
lays most on their importance fur philological purpose*, and they will prove of great value to the gram¬ 
marian and lexicographer. That huwovur i* mi anpect of Them which cat mot l)e discussed in 11 abort; nut Luc ; 
but they also afford much information tm the tasoial and utNinamie comSiLions of the country For fv am pin, 
in the Copt it' Onttntctx there was ll gruup of nine pieeeiH .lH ovUtEusing the mysterious phrase, * l Lu, here ts 
the word of God to thee p ; about a dmxeu more have been published in various places Ln the juit-rix-utiig 
years, and m«w p we liavc berc M mure. By 4,>uEU|iari3on we uow see that these are docuiaents addressed by 
suejic oEie iu tm oUicijiL position to el fugitive taxpayer who in adjured to return to hits civic duties under a 
£olemtt iJOicai.^ th^L be >,ha[J hot Ite prosecuted nor Lie made Lu pay armare. ITteae muy la* jiLI p|m;'E^{ \n 
ihv Jlypautiiiu period, when, jv+ wo know from other stmret^-, the banleo of laxalioii wrua stp heavy' that 
many [WMiple, though prohfhital Liy Liw friim changing their doiuieile, nir. a way and hid from the lax- 
cfiDfictoiv Partly as a result of the deplorable financial coudMuiL of the wuntiy, guarantee* phiy^J a large 
|xirt in the legal ay atom of Byzantine Egypt. Fret Sethe La* recently published a very full £ 'upi Fr Ei^E. of 
such ducumeate in hLs and Purtscli^ work on Demotic Guarantees (L9il 1 ami tluwt* SAirrt JVi^ include 
|iaif-a-di.ven fresh 

JntfftHting information a-i to agmnilture mid the bind *Tr+tem is ufonkl by the fonuj* uf *' icuthority tu 
saw t n i>. t uiatmetions given by heoda of monasteries tu their tcuants u& tu Lhu nature rif the crops they 
have to rwiiwf- Thuya LnstruetLona seem to liavc! boon Issued iwunlly in Pociphi, sbuftly before the inuiuiatimj, 
and wriLilJ therefore nlmte t» fields which^ while free from tlonL, would Li Sinnighi within reach nf irrigation 
during the high Kile Such are unc or two of the subjects on which irifnrumtion x* ndl?nied by kh**** docii- 
men to, and we -dimild be glad uf many more such eoilevtiuus. Singly, n*tnujii nre of little use; in the piau 
ibcT threw' Eiuieb light, on crinipjnjmrury ctjiiditioiisk 

Unfortuuiitoly tin* volume gives ilh only the bare textep with, Ihiwovi*^ il fall and valLkuble icnlcj. 
Mr t'rum hold. 1 ? ont hop^ of a volume of translations later on. Let us 1 ihi|io it will include a fftoro of vain- 
ubk notes such aa be gave un Ln his former volume. llciiUEKT Tnosnm 

St adieu -a den fcaptitrAen RechtsurhmdeH au# Oberfiffypt*'iK By Artpb BTEfNWKMfmx (Sfat&im mr 
PiditKymphifi Ktid Cwpyfrwdruudiy edited hy Dr Cahl Wweiw, mx. Leipzig - Verhig Hne^l, lUitA 
P|xii+7a 4 

The Coptic jiapyi% though ofr,eu enough n-sed ly atudunis of ilia eeciealfcirtipid history of Egypt, have 
hitherto tteeu Eieglectud by juriftts and even t to a considerable! extent, by the feneml hi^torirm. Thi^ uegletc 
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ih no doubt eiplliniLje ; for not utrh .Lu the h doctmiunls, at W*l after iha Arab oompu Hit n.. 

Jurist i«XklIy + 11 wtt oF backwater (humsf. tin- law thwy tuidsxly was mm-eU ;l durviViil from Bymntill* times, 
not a link Elk a chain nf ilevciopnientk but few jurists hnw hitherto the liugiitstio kiiowtcdg* 

without whit']i work at susrh records is precarious. however, attMUnsi \v vh, i■> wrVHnU wh-ilitra, t^en 

i.viHmi to the I'optfo tests. They Are not only of value intrinsically for the lijrht they throw on the Life of 
the LYiptk- papulation of Egypt but muy t used wjlii cuutEim, aerve to elucidate, iBkvtipeoUvidy, thu legal 
fimotiee (if Egypi erpn before the Arab i/ucqudst 

The present volume, therefore. U\ m jnriti uf iBotguiied -land ini'. is dfc' 3 ui---in«j t-f a hearty welcmii*, It 
m uuL ! l 11 extensive work and it hear* uady t-i a Limited extent -n the law in fami among the Coptic popu¬ 
lation of Arab Egypt; bur if nf i onHiderabtfl value ,i- u ct*nlribLition to tiu& st i_k-.lv of ihi local Adniimstra 
ti'-rj under the Anih Tlic author^ fooling that, ib^ ^uidv of the legal insiituhl-oiiH of ths* jieriud could not 
profitably hr- undertaken till the administrative system within which (brae institutions must «■ [>erate L id 
lie^n cliioiiimcij, has devoted hiiusulf in the first (nsbukra tu this task; and the present votiwiu ia, hi fact* 
ill Ihu nature of pnlegDniuna to Ida md subject* the study of LLlc low row-,Jed by the Coptic papyri Wltan, 
ur whether* in the pretusit condition of Austria* it will Iw pu risible for him Li p cnutimie his work, ii 
unfortunately doubtful: but certain Jy it b much to hu iterired tha: circumstances will permit of lu.\ emu. 
pitting Ha fcohefne. 

Ihjh volume 1- devoLm] iiltntist entirely to the Arab period ind i,t Ue-sJ in tin■ main cut the Apbrodito 
u^iL-in P. Lv**4. iv aJid mi she J£mt papyri rdded -■■ Cniiij, petit icLiLarly rim Litter A large part «.f J 
|J ®J* with the positron riyd function*, u sure uujjwmijly iu relation to legal [hriotke, of the hx'iil ofEbdul^fruiu 
ilrc dtu- to the The author h.i- i»Lcn?4on + in dinctL^ikg tbt=w qrje^ion-i. tu deal tH^xintedly with the 

fl tuJii t irf u of wllic i i \H i lu liny stirv i ro rtinr -tj g the Copti C |. i. [;ut1„ 1 1 . i t ■ i flkller il ir-c -mv: i iui of tbu! l», frii ill *. he 
strictly lec.U p:Jat uf vioxv, will find Its appropriate place iu his projected hitei- work. In Urn last 
in which he dip p aa es the:- {K«jtmn tkuci fuDctioos of the tkapeor and iuoy^a^Ci. hf ihvcfltiptQB certain 
que^tiona of dlj^luinutio nffectiog the Coptic dixuniotits. 

Iho CVidoTKro of these papyri ia often -ury aliibigiliJicni olid i-. p nt the tnest, ini)t'Jlllplfitt , I hu ikitt uu lujiny 
poaita eortaintj in Inirdiy uttniiiabk, und it in tliHrut'orc put t>- Wuudeml at if act .ill tin. wutbnr's i^on- 
cltitilnn?i will gyutitully oocupled; but ho treat* all qpmtkup with Acumen and thoKiiighiip^, mud tuui 
certainly made a viduuMc contribudnii to our knowledge of thf? subject, A few uuten up ghunts may 

lie julded. 

Stoinwenter rightly [icicits imt (p„ 2Ji that the Coptic natlouulit? of unwL uf thu ikotarie^ who wrote the 
Creek ctcamxumta nf the Into Byzantine perltKi has au importunt bearing on the ubewirved nharaemri^bka cf 
The Clip tic document*, which w r «re IkuithI, m the rircum&tABooe, to be \me& mi Creek fonnulurses. An 
inLercatin-; illustration i>r thia fact i;^ t.i> lie fmmd in the ease cf Tdoscorus of Ap3midito f who wrote both 
Creek and Coptic cuntmeb. [for a Coptic docmn^Pt by him see P, Lend* v, 170B). 

i hi p. note 3 Steinwenter Attributes tu the iNpiniim lluil Lin- title dicr in P. AV. A«™, 3 3M and 
/■■, Fkhjer . r i8rt eh aii errur. This in a m5^t-ikc; my suggesiicti [/ J . Lmd, iv. nx I i *.vam Ebut u it is |>osuible 
tiled the descripticn of [AtLas] as pngaxcb is an error, 1 ' Nor is be correct in oiidehttanding me to hold tliat 
tinder Lhe Arabs the mAit was osempted from the authority uf the pagureh; my purpose in the paHaage 
to whlcli bo refers was lo tHtubliah the fact that the ^gArohjywae, lu moat eiiHe*, more cr equivalent 
to thti arcu uf the tdd nopm and thnt the if liAn-nronc stamls for the pagAn'liy as a wlmiu* 

^toinwenter dwjuase* fp. U—ltl; xkm question whether the pagarch Imd regular powers of jurisdiction 
hi Icgul few# or wa-s, in cues where be apjwEare as judge, merely t\w delegate of the governor. He doeid^ 
in tivour of the tire t wltenkwtive- hut it must lie ranfrased rhatj although some of his Argnniaista have 
weight, his txMmtodmi is by rtn uieuiiecertain, msl peHwkps the second view ia the one [ess open to objection. 

Tei tins |isrt played by the vilkgu rfttwmv In a (p. i| and note a) a parallel, additional to those 

uifcpd by stein wen ter, is found in P. Loud. v + 17G8 T 188, where ^kmut m a siiuikr ride, 

Steinwonter* statement on p. 64 that “in dor byam tinkrihpn Epxhe wtrd tier Vertregukliqjer, das 
tiupztt nioht tout UrkiuideiiveifasBar H ,.oigeuhtuidig gcuchricben, sondem durch eint-n Bchrei^r H 

and Unit if, oxceptkmHJy, the notary dou write the document himself he mako? special mention of the 
(Wt in Ids subscriptiiim i* far too ^weeiiiag. It woa common emmgh for thn document to be written by a 
nuWdiiiCite clerk, the tjoLiiy ur lithat n. ! *p'i]L^^ 1 hls |ier*on merely .jcrtifviu^ iL by hl'i hisbacriptintj; bet it is 
banlly *afe to describe' this as the ruk Tlw fact hi that u special type of script wneuKualiy empluyeii for 
suWipUoda, as for the duckets un the Vitfso of fulls, and superfichil dissimilarity uf Inuid cantrot be taken 
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rsf the practice of different writot*. The whole quoMtiim m very difficult, a* it Ik often by no mean* 
( p jskv to distinguish. Iniiab^ ^nl in ntanv dditea insufficient cats has iKseiLciHniinpii in noting changes of 
Iijuid: that it i* dangere-un to make general istatem&tiL- -iri either mdtt. Ifaiiv c*tsting- j^-ripfi■.n- 

require to tie toted before they c-uu be retied on re evidenoe, Aa example* of whiib I liiivo add iihivt 
ocmreming the uwi of a apeak! script for subscriptions 1 may cite P l ZoaZ v, lfifji, where net only U*a 
colour of tbo ink and the f^mis of the letters lint flip, ucimd wording of the subscript sou jnditvite that the 
*uhscribmg ypttppatnt wrote the body of the doentemnt mid yet the subscription is written in a rioping* 
that of t!ii! document lei uei upright, hand: or P. iTtfl> where document and subscription siskoore 

in the quite unm^tokahle hand of Dioseortta I nit the KuMptk) m in a script of entirely different type 
from that iff the rluvinneiriL H. L Kki. 1 ,. 

iLrhft'.-chifit:ht. Unttfww'kutffjtn auf Gt'umi tier fffut*-*tPaf.^rwtuj’kutul^tt. Ry Han* KRKC.LKtt. 

Leipzig and Berlin r R. tE Teubner,, IEIOl flvo, I'y. iii-E-4^7- 

Tliere in in the Greek papyri n gotd deal nf material Olontmting the law itnd practice of inheritance 
in Graj^Kcumui Egypt. Actual wills, indeed, though absolutely they are fairly numerous, are very 
unevenly distribute! m respect bot.h "f locality and period, so that it in imporalblo to triULio with imy eutn- 
]i|pt+-in€ Si, Lho hintury odd extendi on of testament,iry formulae j but apart from tht^i!, them i - lii ducuuiiiu^ 
uf other kinds mudi evldeuue for the law of suneadoix Jlnreuvcr, In thip sphere m more * him upfual it 
ia of interest to trace the intemetiou uf three di*Llm-L (juid, in notno pun to, very dim) sy stoma of tow T 
the Egyptian. the Ureek, and ilia Roman. ft bt, rhim, a field ,of study *tt once attractive srsl fruitful that 
Dr Krelkr Las act Ltinaelf b tiita luuu-igmph ; and though id ti study like pspyndogT, which is omwtatitfy 
being trar^fomioil by tht- Jigcovory uf new materia^ finality i> impo^flible, it nifty truly ht« tlmt his 
volume is exhftUMtivc m far m the alnwdy available evidence is concerned^ and is likely for lun^ to reniitin 
tho atandaiti authority on its aubjecU 

It would uo doubt be posaibl^ at leivat to booie extent, to treat snparatfiy the three utremma of le^al 
thmy and pmctioo whoae cofidiieooe produced the low of Gmeco-Eoman Egypt ; but it LeminEy more 
profitJih!c tu r;tnn 7 ah KreJIcr Jhks^ with the ojmplai. system remki in tbe ptk[>yri + r+ud to dli^ruatt the 
eleomiih ctPiuhiiitaJ hi it aa oeuaiduii demands. The Egyptian Ltw, cujl^itliid for the mist part in d^unjunbi 
written in the tsat.ivr krcjpjuigfc* e^m he tn^itetl by ihuac igiiuiuui tif lhat lMsgn?ige nnly iiL soennd- 
hfttd, and it*H iudurjtjei.' is in any case lews direot and mom mdelimfce than those of f'Sreece Jind Ri>iue. 
Eetw r eeri th+^se hitter there iw a etrikiEi^ difl^renre- The Greek Law of tahteiUnco Jma to bo a^enH/iinefl, 
not directly from codes ur single enactments or from legal i-oinmentarieH, but by infnrenne from the orator*, 
or* in tho cano of our HtiLkitktic law, frem the papyrus documents: for the Reiman btw< on i.hc other hand, 
we Lave adequate authfiritip« rn the jursatie liremtun^ and the function of ilra papyri i^ in the uuiiii, merely 
b> illafitrete the working of tbe Law in dnfcjLiS and to reveal the cstnnt to which the thpmy wan modified in 
praeticu by the infiuenee of local custom. 

K roller begins Mb Lmols with a chapter on the subjenti uf iuliehliuicti, including tueth tltu rt.s’aetn and the 
lift blitlor. i In tli£ iaLter the main subject of diBonskn is the v&ied question to whal extent the heire wore 
re«i>oiimb]e for them. Hen 1 h»?decide that tic defimt&ronchimorii ia at prenjut pe^bls, and ho very sere-Hibly 
rentarkn |l 47) that this may well be doe to the five! M do&s das jurbiti&che Deukmv dsw gHechineh9n Vnlkes 
die Fraije tuicL dem Umfange der Hftfi.img iilerliiLLi|ii uoch nicht wliurf erf^sst batte/ 1 Til the second 
chapter h* deak with the pcrecui^ concerned In the niheritanec, beginning with aifcwtwate of tetnindogy. 
The chinf problem Ltro centres round the words and A[(iJf,rn>\.?F; and he nehtlj fKiints 

out (pi 61) that, while definite technical meanings can be ilietcnguwhed at an earlier period, the Byzantine 
notaries used the tenm with little or no eonsciousne^ of any diffmnee; papyhiabjgwtn have Aisnimimea 
been too ready to peek In the verM jungle -if Bymntine flocummta e previsiem which w.vi quite foreign to 
the Byzantine mentality. In cetuteKWri with Krellfirs note on the ward a n ]k ft* referenw may ha 

made to P. Lwd v, 17^ 36 t which fumbihes more definite ui idoiice ob to its nature than whh previoiLflJy 
availflble. 

Chapter ill deals with the heir 2 * pflBitiom in Law. in connexion with which KrelEer gives (pp, lOfi-110) 
a lint of returns of property acquired by inheritance, chapter iv with the order of success™ among the 
pu*sible heirs. Hero Krellar deola at some length with tha preference frequently given to tho eldcat suii T in 
accoitlsjicH with old Egyptian eustom. On the other hand an equal division rntnotig all the tibildreu i* not 
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Ah m f\ Load* \\ 1727; an even better instance id A EamL v s 1700, for in that cam He know 
that the single wn the two lliusdm-n- each Tcceivod a third. 

Chapter v deals with the acIhaJ dwpwitkm in mik ha feeovfirnblo from the juipyro document#, and 
includes a very useful table «( known wilta A /jm;™ of Ereller'H remarks on the wkw Hoinns of ^elterlkho 
TnOougv 1 of which, on p. 238 T he give& a lint* it must be poifttsd out* a* ^gHiiul. what he nay* mi p £!3tl iA t . 
tj»t the tiamplr in A Lom& 1727 bus* in n bcmewhiit elaborate form. the hrtfoductury forum W utm rm 
^onn'rfrff «.rX} usual in a will; ^ixal indeed Sun Nieoli ZaforAr /. PorgL /frdtatf,, mil, SOOfotb taken 
it lift a “gemeiTi^haftlii be* komapektlvea Tustiniieiit/' 

On p. 31 fi KreLter rumarks tint tbe written form nf will was essentia] in Egypt, adding l+ w-tul^Um- kt 
you lutindliehcii Testaiiienteii in den Papyri nirgend^ *tio liuM lii_^ Tills Eh tio longer true ; /*- v, 170ft 
mentions ah unwritten will £/£ ity^tiii^rv 3tiuXrjWu + , L 38}* and there eh no question of it? legalitY; on the 
ttiutraty it in thi? wfculg kusi* nf the plaintiff*, chum in Unit document. Another statement which ^rhiqi^ 
tint IttKM cetiaJnly, nvpLin*« cometinn hi the light of Lifer evidence that on p. 33£, note 32, that nf the 
tewtiimButuT* nptififu'ia mndiitiM ^vit uns in den IVpyti nicLlis erlLa3ten. n Fart XVI of the 0*i]frh$Acku* Papyri 
will contuin a document which very likely refer* to the iWnuaJ*® apud acta of n will ; hill unfortunately 
the interpretation of the pet^^ is doubtful, and it in not even certain that the diriment referred to in □ 

Will at rill. 

At the mui of thk Jolsg chapter Y r Kralkr 4 UaIm w ith the OUtfftdj’ Olid ttua opening «f with*. Finely h* 
gi™ m number of Addenda, chkdy oft documents publbhed to<> Late for trike in the bndy of the work; 
and these are Mknred by good indices. 

The work is far more thun a mere compilation of the nrnterial available : it k a suhofeanthd addittnu to 
knuwlwtgp, and author rtTic! publisher alike deserve hearty iraigniluliiticinK. on its p«bliwticin fno4 indeed 
its dOttipftritronj which was in the mum completed by Iftl3;» so wxm after the conclusion of the war and 
in the fact of so many diJEeiillieiL E, L EIeli, 
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